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Britain Presses EU for Aid in Beef Crisis 

Partners Refuse to Lift Global Ban I 
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By Barry James 

_ International Herald Tribu ne 

Britain on Monday sought European 
“““dal support to destroy up to 4 
million head of cattle in an attempt to 
eramcan; “mad cow” disease, but it 
railed to receive a commitment from its 
partners in the European Union to lift 
the worldwide ban en British beef. 

Britain’s- agriculture minister, 
Douglas Hogg, proposed to the other 14 
EU nations that Britain slaughter 15.000 
older cattle a week for several years 
according to a Brifish spokesman. 

The major question as the ministers 
met was how much the EU would be 
wffling to contribute to the cost of the 
measure. 

The French agriculture minister, 
Fnilmpe Vasseur, said that “ ‘in no way” 
would d»e EU pay the' entire cost of 
cleaning up the British beef industry. 

Mr. vasseur said, “We are going to 
discuss at what level com pensati on wfl] 
have to be paid, who must mwaami* the 
costs, and now we share them out” 

Mr. Hogg, according to British of- 
ficials, argued that his proposals go fur- 
ther than veterinary experts have re- 
commended and asked Europe to pay up 
to 80 percent of the cost of slaughtering 
older cattle, estimated to be at least $250 
million a year. Such animals currently 
are sold for low-priced meat Under the 
British proposal, they would be 
burned. 

Mr. Hogg expressed the hop that the 
emergency measures taken by Britain 
last week and the projected slaughter 
would make it possible for the European 
Union to fift its ban on all British beef 
products ranging from steaks to ingredi- 
ents for cosmetics. He appealed to the 
EU to halt die embargo “as soon as 
possible,” saying the British, beef in- 
dustry had “virtually . collapsed," a 
spokesman said. 

But European officials stud that was 
highly unlikely. “We have to maintain 
foe ban,” said Germany's agriculture 


minister, Jocben Borchert, dung tile 
need to restore confidence across 
Europe and in the rest of the world. He 
said the embargo might have to be kept 
iaplace for as loaf* as it took to eliminate- 
the disease, officially known as bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy, from Brit- 
ish herds, which could lake many 
years. 

An EU spokesman said. “Maintain- 
ing the embargo is absolutely necessary 
in order to reassure public opinion.” 

In London. Prime Minister John Ma- 
jor told Parliament that EU nations 

Britain’s proposal to destroy cattle 
is met with some relief. Page 7. 

agreed that the crisis was a Europe-wide 
problem requiring a European solu- 
tion. 

“The need now,** he said, “is to turn 
this support into action, particularly foe 
lifting of the export ban on British beef 
. and beef products.” 

He said foe total cost of measures to 
restore confidence in British beef would 
not be known until further derisions 
were taken. 

A report by British scientists that 
there nay be a link between the cattle 
disease and a new strain of Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob disease in humans touched off a 
panic across Europe last week. 

Britain has reported about 160,000 
cases of the disease in cattle, compared 
with about 150 cases elsewhere m 
Europe. Many experts blame the British 
government for failing to destroy herds 
where infections occur, as is required 
elsewhere. in Europe. French officials 
on Monday destroyed an entire herd of 
124 cattle after one case of mad cow 
disease had been reported, the third such 
slaughter in a week. 

Selective slaughter of animals older 
than 30 months, as proposed by Britain,, 
would remove the rider cattle that are 

.. See BEEF, Page 7 



U.S. Phone Merger 
Signals New Trend 

2 Regional Giants Join Forces 
As Deregulation Takes Hold 


A SURRENDER — General Hhomir Blaskic, a Bosi 
indicted for war crimes by a UN tribunal, and his wife 
Zagreb airport Monday for a flight to the Netherlands to 




iian Croat 
arriving at 
surrender. 




■ . . " By Mkhael Specter 

• • NnwVorkTSiaea Gentjee r- • • • ~ " 

MOSCOW — Responding. to the command of 
President Boris N. Yeltsin, Russian fences stopped 
their continuous aerial and ground assault on (he 
mutinous republic of Oiechnyaoii Monday. 

After two weeks of some of fheworst fighting — 
and most aggressive Russian bombing — of the 15- 
month war, silfoice spread across the battlefields of 
southern Chechnya. There were still isolated attacks 
— from both sides, according to television news 


repfots from the region — but no major mortar, 
helicopter or bomber attacks. 

Reaction was mixed to Mr. Yeltsin’s plan to halt the 
fighting and open talks with the main rebel leader, 
Dzhokar Dudayev. Leaders of the Communist-led 
Parliament, clearly afraid to denounce apian that may 
prove popular, but also unwilling to endorse anything 
offered by Mr. Yeltsin, bad little of substance to say. 

Mr. Yeltsin offered a lot in his televised speech 
Sunday, but he rid not budge on the most important 
issue: independence for Chechnya. That would sug- 
gest no permanent peace can come from the plan. 


Mr. Yeltsin is running for re-election this year, and he 
has staled that if the Chechen war continues his chances 
will be slim. Now he can say he has done everything 
short of ripping Russia apart to bring peace. 

[A top White House official on Monday welcomed 
the cease-fire and urged Chechen forces to respect it, 
Reuters reported from Washington. 

[In a speech to the U.S.-Rusria Business Council. 
President Bill Clinton's national security adviser, W. 
Anthony Lake, backed Mr. Yeltsin's decision and 

See CHECHNYA, Page 6 


By Lawrence Malkin 

Inienuiioiul Herald tribune 

NEW YORK — Two huge regional 
telephone companies in California and 
Texas announced a S 1 6.5 billion merger 
on Monday, the first and probably not 
the last among the Baby Bells under new 
and looser telecommunications laws. 

The merger creates the second- 
largest U.S. telecommunications com- 
pany after AT&T Corp, 

SBC Communications Inc., based in 
San Antonio, Texas, is the stronger of 
the two and is likely to be the dominant 
company after it links up with Pacific 
Telesis Group of San Francisco. To- 
gether, they account for S2J billion in 
annual revenues and serve 30 million 
customers in seven suites, including 
California and Texas, the most pop- 
ulous U.S. states. 

William Vogel, telecommunications 
analyst for Dillon, Read, said foe new- 
firm and its customers would benefit 
from a stronger company able to offer 
"speed to market” with a coordinated 
package of services. 

He added that the industry itself 
would become more competitive with 
the creation of a company better able to 
move out of its home territory and offer 
competitive services elsewhere. 

SBC is the second- largesr U.S. cel- 
lular company after AT&T, and the 
merger is the second major one in the 
telecommunications sector this year 
after the decision by US West Inc. to 
buy Continental Cablevision Inc. for 
$10.8 billion in February. 

The deal will be carried out through a 
stock swap that values shares of Pacific- 
Telesis at $39 each. 4] percent above 
the Friday closing price of $27.75. The 
share was $5,875 higher at $33,625 as 
the market closed on Monday, while 
SBC shares fell $2.75 to $49,875. 

Shares of the four other regional 
Baby Bells also rose, with Nynex Corp. 
jumping $2.75 to close at $52,625 on 
speculation that it might meTge its New 
York and New England territories to 
create an East Coast giant with Bell 
Atlantic Corp. to the south. 

Pacific Telesis has lagged the other 
Baby Bells because it sold its profitable 
cellular and international business two 
years ago, experienced slow growth 
during the California recession that ap- 
pears to be ending, and has suffered 
from a weakened financial condition. 

The merged company will keep 
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An Unsettling Start for Baseball 
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Chemobyi’s Legacy: Enduring fear 
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In Seoul, the Burden of Scandal 
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The major league baseball season 
got offto an unsettling start on Monday 
when a veteran major-league umpire 
collapsed with a heart attack during the 
opening game in Cincinnati and later 
died. 

The umpire, John McSbeny, 51, 
probably had a massive coronary, a 
Cincirmati team doctor said. 

The game between the Reds and the 
Montreal Expos had barely begun 
when McSheny motioned for assist- 
ance and collapsed. The game was sub- 
sequently postponed and will be played 
on Tuesday. 

McSberry, a National League um- 
pire since 1971, weighed 328 pounds 
(l491dJograms) and had had medical 
problems in the past 

Elsewhere on the first full day of 
baseball, three games were postponed 
because of bad weather, including 
snow for die Indians’ opener at Jacobs 
Field in Cleveland. 

. .In the season opener on Sunday night 
hi Seattle, the Mariners defeated the 
Chicago White Sox, 3-2. (Page 27) 
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WEST BANK UNREST — A Palestinian policeman restraining a man throwing stones at Israeli soldiers 
Monday at Bir Zeit University. Prime Minister Peres, meanwhile, promised a referendum on peace. Page 2. 


Biggest U.S. Book Club Turns a Page 


■ By Doreen Carvajal 

New York Tones Service 

NEW YORK! — In the seven decades 
that the Book-of-the-Month Club Inc. 
has flourished, its corporate rituals have 
become as obsolete as parchment paper 
and leatberbound books. 

Gone are the days when prominent 
chib judges savored the words of Ernest 
Hemingway and J. D. Salinger over fine 
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sherry and elegant lunches, anointing 
the Book of the Mouth by dessert time. 
The club’s literary vetters were elim- 
inated in 1994 as a quaint anachronism 
that the company said did not keep pace 
with a competitive, market-driven pub- 
lishing industry. 

Gone, too, is die editor in chief who 
ousted foe judges: Six weeks ago Tracy 
Brown departed in the midst of a cor- 
porate revamping that placed die ed- 



nuited marketing director. Richard 
Schnabel who is the company 'saecond 
in command. 

Carefully wended company memos 
spoke positively of Mr. Brown’s “fu- 
ture endeavors,” but the former editor 
was less circumspect: “With the recent 
j^micturing, it became dear that I 

wasn’t the right person to lead the com- 
pany in foe direction that it wanted to 
go." 

That direction is one that focuses on 
the bottom line and has increased in- 
come at the nation’s oldest and largest 
book dob in. the last four years. It has 
revived a struggling institution with a 
careful blend of book offerings, mar- 


keting and customer service, according 
to officials at the company, which is a 
division of Time Warner foe. 

But critics complain thai the club has 
lost its soul to marketing strategies that 
push best sellers instead of the best 
writing, brand-name authors instead of 
risky new novelists. 

For a former club judge like Brad 
Leithanser, the ascension of a marketing 
executive to the No. 2 position was “a 
formal declaration that the principles of 
the institution have been abandoned, an 
institution that for better or worse had a 
very central place in national literary 
life." 

Mr. Leithauser added: “What it 
means is that the clob has really become 
a mail-order bouse. For happenstance, 
they’re selling books, foil it could be 
kitchen supplies or clothes." 

The steadily growing influence of the 
marketing department zs a story not only 
of the Book-of-thc-Momh Club but also 
of the entire publishing industry, where 
it has become common for sales dir- 
ectors to shift across die house to po- 

See BOOKS, Page 7 


Japan Seeks to Soothe China 

Beijing Voices Concern on Clinton Visit to Tokyo 


CmpHed br Our Fran CV^uirAn 

TOKYO — Amid signs of Chi nese 
wariness about U.S. motives in Asia, 
Prime Minister Ryu taro Hasimoto of 
Japan assured Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen of China on Monday that se- 
curity agreements Unking Japan and 
the United States are not directed 
against the Beijing govemmenL 

While both Japanese and U.S. of- 
ficials have stressed the need for foe 
United States to keep 47,000 troops 
stationed hi Japan, they have care- 
fully avoided singling out China as a 
threat against which those troops 
could be employed. 

"Of course, foe Japan-U.S. security 
structure and this mouth's visit by 
President Clinton will not damage our 
relations with China.” Mr. Hasmmoto 
told Mr. Qian, according to a Japanese 
Foreign Ministry official. 

“The security treaty is not de- 
signed to target China at all,” Deputy 


Foreign Minister Sadayuki Hayashi 
added at a news conference. “It is for 
Japan-U.S. defense and for the sta- 
bility of this region. There is nothing 
to be concerned about.” 

Washington and Tokyo are review- 
ing their alliance in light of foe end of 
the Cold War and China’s recent mil- 
itary exercises near Taiwan. The 
United Stares sent two aircraft carriers 
to the region to signal its concern about 
the maneuvers. 

President Bill Clinton is to visit 
Tokyo from April 16 to April 18. He 
will meet with Mr. Hashimoto. 

Mr. Qian said he hoped tbs visit 
would not cause "new problems," an 
apparent wanting to foe United Stares 
and Japan not to attempt a policy of 
containment against China. 

Concern about a possible Chinese 
military threat has risen since 

See CHINA, Page 6 


SBC's name: its headquarters will be in 
San Antonio, and its chairman will be 
SBC's chief executive, Edward 
Whitacre Jr. SBC has grown steadily,- 
capitalizing on its once dormant ter- 
ritory in a way that the California com- 
pany has not. SBC profit rose 22 percent 
in the last quarter of 1995. 

This year new federal communications 
legislation came into force that permits 
long-distance companies like AT&T. 
MCI Communications Corp. and Sprint 
Corp. to challenge the monopoly of the 
Baby Bells in their home territories. 

Once the Federal Communications 
Commission certifies that they face real 
competition in local service, the region- 
al companies will then be free to enter 
into long-distance markets. 

The regional companies are already 
free to operate cellular telephones out- 
side their local areas. The two com- 
panies operate such wireless service in 
Chicago. Boston and other cities, and 
Mr. Whitacre said it would use these 
services to offer long-distance service. 

They also invest and sell telephone 
products abroad, and SBC has impor- 
tant interests in Mexico to supplement 
its 10 million customers in Texas. 
Arkansas, Kansas. Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri. Half foe U.S. calls to Mexico and 
Latin America and a fifth' of those to 
Asia originate in Texas and California. 

Phil Quigley, now head of Pacific 
Telesis, will be vice chairman. Mr. 
Quigley will continue to operate the local 
phone operations in California and 
Nevada. After the merger, members of 
the Pacific Telesis board will make up a 
third of the expanded board. 

‘‘This merger will combine two of 
the best telecommunications companies 
in the world into a strong company truly 
prepared to meet the challenges of the 
21st century,” Mr. Whitacre said. 

SBC, Pacific Telesis and foe other 
Baby Bells were spun off from Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph in 1984. 

Big Health-Care Deal 

Aetna Life & Casualty Co. said 
Monday that It would acquire U.S. 
Healthcare Inc., a leading operator of 
health maintenance organizations, for 
$8.9 billion. The deal, if approved, will 
create the biggest medical benefits com- 
pany in the United States, providing 
heaiih-care services to 23 million 
people. (Page 13) 


Chirac Urges 
A ‘Third Path’ 
On Jobs Policy 


By Alan Friedman 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Rejecting both U.S.-style 
deregulation of labor markets and Euro- 
pean -style job guarantees. President 
Jacques Chirac of France on Monday 
urged the rich Group of Seven industrial 
nations to seek “a third path” toward 
resolving the jobs crisis now afflicting 
Europe. 

Mr. Chirac, speaking at foe start of a 
G-7 jobs conference being held in the 
northern French city of Lille, did not 
spell out the nature of the "third path” 
he had in mind. Instead, be criticized the 
"lack of job security” in North Amer- 
ica and said that flexible markets in 
North America caused wages to “adjust 
downward." 

Mr. Chirac noted, however, that in 
Europe, “the status of work is protected 
but the rale of unemployment stands 
high.” 

He also attacked the negative impact 
of the globalization of foe world eco- 
nomy, saying the trend had "come hand 
in hand with rising joblessness, job in- 
security and poverty." 

The French president’s position put 
him sharply at odds with the view of 
most top U.S. officials, who argue that 
Europe will not succeed in reducing its 
stubbornly high 1 1 percent unemploy- 
ment rate unless it deregulates both 
labor and product markets, introducing 
more competition and ending a number 
of state monopolies. 

Ronald Brown, foe U.S. Commerce 
secretary, responded to Mr. Chirac’s 
proposal for "a third path” by saying 
that "it seems to me that we in the 
United States have clearly demonstrated 
that foe path we are on is, based on any 
evaluation of performance, a path that 
works.” 

Mr. Brown added that in the last three 
years “foe United Stases has been re- 
sponsible for virtually all foe net job 
creation in the G-7 countries, so we 
must be doing something right” 

As for Mr. Chirac’s suggestion that 
the United States created more jobs but 
with lower wages, the U.S. Commerce 
secretary said that over 60 percent of the 

See JOBS, Pag» 7 
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10 Years Later / Psychological Scars 


The Legacy of Chernobyl: 
Fear Is the Deeper Wound 


By Michael Specter 

New York Times Service 


S AVICHL Belarus — This has been a 
cheerless decade for 18-year-old Svet- 
lana Lebenok. She never finished school 
because there are no longer any schools 
around here to finish Her three older brothers 
spend their days tethered to the vodka bottle. Her 
parents live like invalids. 

So when she beard there might be a job open in 
tins emotionally scarred, ecologically poisoned 
village not far from her hone, and only about 16 
kilometers (10 miles) north of the Chernobyl 
nuclear power station in Ukraine, she wasted no 
time worrying about her health. She just grabbed 
it. 

“Everyone is afraid here all the time.'* she 
said, standing behind the counter of the only 
store in this mostly abandoned village, where she 
rents a room from an older woman because there 
are no buses to take her home at night. “People 
talk a lot about how Chernobyl killed our coun- 
try. That may be. But sometimes I think the fear 
is worse than the sickness.*' 

Ten years after the catastrophe at Unit 4 of the 
VJ. Lenin Atomic Power Station turned die 


domed. Schools were closed, prime cattle were 
slaughtered, huge factories were shut Villagers 
fled their homes with only the clothes on their 
backs. 

Hie government here says it devotes more 
than 15 percent of its gross national product, a 
total of more than S235 billion over the last 
decade, to paying the cost of resettling tens of 
thousands of people, as well as the medical and 
social bills growing from Chernobyl, which is 
still operating just across the border. Yet nobody 
is sure it is making any progress. 

But die worst scars have settled in die mind. 
And no place has been punished more than the 
Gomel region of Belarus, where the Soviet au- 
thorities denied die accident for several days, 
allowing people to linger in the radiation, then 
lied about its severity. 

An area of nearly 2 million people, 20 percent 
of the country's pop- 
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By Barton Gellman 

Washington Post Service 
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A villager in Potesi driving his horse and wagon through the barren area near Gomel. 


word Chernobyl into die world's foremost sym- 
bol of technological disaster, the legacy of (he 


bol of technological disaster, the legacy of the 
accident can be felt in every part of this wasted 
land. 

Die fire, which burned out of control for five 
days, spewed more than SO tons of radioactive 
fallout across Belarus, Ukraine and western Rus- 


olatiofl, Gome! once 
had the most fertile 
farmland in all Belarus. 
Today. 20 of 21 agri- 
cultural districts pro- 
duce nothing. Pimple 
have become paralyzed 
with fear. They are 
afraid to move, afraid 
to stay, afraid to marry 
and afraid to have fam- 
ilies. 


A CLOSER LOOK 


Zones of Devastation 


Areas where activities are officially limited, wftftd 
based on level nf racBoactive contamination after 
Chernobyl acci^^.Th^restrx^ons-are poorly a 


Confiscated^ 




mited, with -degree of restriction 
itnation after me<1 986 
are poorly enfoitjed 
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“People say we are 
it really sicker than 


Even now, the full medical consequences of 
the accident are unclear, bur some truths have 
emerged. In terms of deaths and even probable 
long-term illness, Chernobyl was not die worn 
industrial accident of recent times. 

Fewer than 500 people died so far as a direct 
result By contrast the chemical leak at Bhopal, 
India, in 1984 killed at least 2,000 people and 
injured about 200,000. 

But in terms of political significance, eco- 
nomic dislocation and absolute and enduring 
fear, Chernobyl stands alone. 

“It’s not too much to say that Chernobyl 
helped destroy the Soviet Onion and end the 
Cold War,'* said Richard Wilson, professor of 
physics at Harvard University. 

“What it did to Belarus is hard to describe,” 
he said while attending a recent conference in 
Minsk, the country’s capital, on die effects of the 
accident. “But die worst disease here is not 
radiation sickness. Except for children the phys- 
ical effects are not easy to measure. The truth is 
that the fear of Chernobyl has done modi more 
damage than Chernobyl itsdf.” 

Those are strong words, but a few figures bear 
them out. The radiation released after the ex- 
plosion at the reactor's core on April 26, 1986, 
was nearly 200 times that of me combined 
, releases from the atomic bombs at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1945. 

The wind cam erf by far feeheaviest radios 
active deposits across this country, where even 
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today 25 percent of the land is considered un- 
inhabitable. Thousands of villages were aban- 


COMING UP 

Whoever killed Sicelo Dlomo in 1988 


likely will walk free, because justice is 
not in the mandate of the truth 


not in the mandate of the truth 
commission charged with helping South 
Africa come to terms with its past. 


not really sicker than Heaiffi monitors 

any one else in fee for those who re 

Union.” ^ cor* 

said Nitakai L Er- Health monitor* 

makov. the man m Food productior 

charge of Gomel's' re- other 

spouse to the accident ". *. ^.Regular health < 

“They are talking Xi 

about blood diseases & 
and death rates. That is 

not my interest. My in- *' % BELA! 

terest is life in GdmeL «-«£ 

Here we have no jobs. 

The pristine forests 
have radiation signs 
posted all over them. 

Prior farmers can't eat 
what they grow. Is it so 
strange that what 
happened here seems 

like a biblical corse?’* MHK 

The city of Gomel, K 

abCT f . 1 ‘ 0 ^. addfeSfe a^Eh, 

north ot Chernobyl, has black, the area within a 
more than half a mil- mDe raefius of the Cher 
lion residents. But it is plant is officiary dosed 
barren in the surround- public. 

mg region, where the 

soil still holds most of 
die radioactive fallout. 

Driving south into the exclusion zone — the 
area within a 30-kflometer radius of Chernobyl 
drat is still considered too polluted for habitation 
— presents a visitor with an eerie vision. 

Scores of farms, villages and hamlets remain 
empty. Huge cafeterias, die buildings where 
most people ate all their meals in Soviet times, 
have been stripped and their deeply contam- 
inated parts sold on the black market. Cars lie 
partly buried in the loamy soil, and empty buck- 
ets hover silently over poisoned wells. Deserted 
houses stand wife coats still on books. There are 
butter chums, pots on the shelves and stacks of 
newspapers everywhere. 

Several thousand people still live scattered in 
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which has been fatal. 

But what about other diseases? Are people in 
thin lan d really sicker any- 

where else? 

“Nuclear energy is invisible,” said Dr. Johan 
Havenaar, chie f of emergency psychiatry atfee- 
University Hospital in Utrecht, Netherlands. 
“It’s treacherous. It scares people so they think it 
causes than to be ride” 
like most doctors or radiation specialists. Dr. 
Havenaar said that it was too early to know 
everything about the effects of Chernobyl- But 
he decided to test the widely held belief that 
people in Gomel are already sicker than people 
elsewhere. 


RUSSIA 


Regular health ctadtufis roquMf£? 
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H E COMPARED 1,500 Gomel resid- 
ents with a similar sample from the 
northern Russian town of Tver, where 
no radioactivity from Chernobyl had 
reached. The Gomel Project, as tiic study came to 
be known, lasted from 1992 to 1995 and in- 
cluded exhaustive madiral examinations. 

The study showed fear the people from Gomel 
said they were five times as sick as those from 
Tver. Arid they almost always attributed those 
illnesses to some result of radiation from 
ChemobyL In reality, the level and types of 
physical filnwM was similar, although psycho- 
logical distress in Gomel was far greater. 

“These people are sick,” Dr. Havenaar said. 
“It’s just not die type of illness they think. We 
have to realize that fee psychological damage 
here runs very deep. And we need to treat that 
every bit as vigorously as we need to treat 
cancer.” 

Eight times in the last decade the leaders of 
Ukraine have decided to close Chernobyl's re- 
maining three reactors. 

And eight times they have changed their 


ESTONIA 


I Amur 
DataS 


fit additibrHD areas shaded 


black, the area within an 18 - 
mOe raefius of the Chernobyl 
plant is officially closed to the 
pubfic. 


The Now York Times 


minds because sh utting the plant would strip 
5.000 jobs from a region already devastated 
economically. ■ 

For Belarus, the problem is even more acute. 
The country most affected by the accident does 
not even have a nuclear power plant. Belarus 
opposed the dissolution of the Soviet Union, and 
when it was left alone it was left wife immense 
bills it could not possibly handle and its ag- 
ricultural land tainted by radiation. 

“The Chernobyl disaster taught us there are 
no borders to the modem wori£” said Ivan A. 
Kenik, fee chief Belarus official in charge of the 
Chernobyl aftermath, “ft taught us to question 
faith in technology and in ourselves. I now 
wonder if we as a civflizatkm have the know- 
ledge, strength and wisdom to survive this nuc- 
lear century?” 


some of these towns. They are not supposed to, 
but many have no choice. Most of than attribute 
every ill or problem in their lives to the “star 
tion” or Chernobyl. 

The troth about the causes of medical illness is 
often hard to find, and much harder to prove. 
There seems little doubt that the ionizing ra- 
diation released from Chernobyl has affected the 
thyroids of thousands of children in Belarus, 
Russia and Ukraine. 

The rise in cancer rates is too stark for any 
other conclusion. There were seven cases of 
thyroid cancer among children in Belarus in the 
decade preceding the accident. Since 1990, there 
have been more than 300 cases, almost none of 


JERUSALEM — Wife national elec- 
tions approaching next month, Prime 
Minister Shimon Feres pledged 
Monday that he would subject any final 
pfjnv accord wife Palestinians to a ref- 
erendum. 

Negotiating such an accord wul be 
the task of fee government elected May 
29. Monday wasthe first time Mr. Peres 
suggested that he would give voters a 
direct say on the outcome, which is 
meant to settle fee boundaries of 
Palestinian seif-rule, fee fate of Jewish 
settlements in fee West Bank, tbe status 
of Jerusalem and the rights of millions 

of Palestinian refugees. 

Mr. Feres previously promised a ref- 
erendum on any treaty readied wife 
Syria in his next term. Both pledges are 

aimed at easing fee qualms of undecided 

voters who want Israel to bargain for 
peace tot fear Mr. Peres will give away 
too ranch. 

In both cases, Mr. Peres told reporters 
flying wife him to fee Gulf stale of 
Oman that be and his Labor Party would 
ask for “a mandate to conduct nego- 
tiations” and then ask voters to confirm 
the results. The pledge, he said, allows 
him to avoid “all sorts of spurious re- 
ports” about what price he is willing to 
pay for peace, and it forces “those who 
have to conduct the negotiations” to 
“come to a result that will win a ma- 

J T^e referendum pledge has a certain 
blurring effect on fee central issues di- 
viding Mr. Feres from his opponent, the 
Uknd leader Benjamin Netanyahu. Mr. 
Peres wants to press ahead wife an ex- 
change of land for peace — much of fee 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip to 
Palestinians,. most or all of fee Golan 
Heigh ts to Syria. Mr. Netanyahu has 
attacked both ideas as abandonment of 
Israel’s security. 

The quest for undecided voters has 
led Mr. Netanyahu to blur fee issues as 
wefl. After opposing every accord to 
date granting Palestinian self-rule, be 
now says that he would undo none of 
itiam. And though he s till calls Yasser 
Arafat a terrorist and insists he would 
not shake his hand, Mr. Netanyalm tells 
voters that he would send subordinates 
to bargain further wife him. 

Modi of Mr. Netanyahu’s campaign 
is aimed at raising fears of concessions 
that Mr. Paes mij^it yet make. 

On Monday mgh£ he- accused' Mr. 
Peres of “trying to avoid a decision by 
fee people.” 

He said voters shotiLd deddd in next 
month’s election whether they want to 
“delegate our security to Arafat,” per- 
mit “fee division of Jerusalem,” and 
allow Syrim troops bade atop the Golan 
Heights from winch they shaded Jewish 
towns in the GaHee until toad seized 
the plateau in 1967. 

Israel has never held a political ref- 
erendum. Yitzhak Rabin, Mr. Peres’s 
slain predecessor, was the first to propose 
the idia after winning office in 1992 and 
c hanging his mind about a Golan-fcr- 
peace deal wife Syria. 
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Dante Giacosa, Fiat 500 Designer, Is Dead Nobre da Costa 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 


Dante Giacosa designed some of Europe's 
'most popular automobiles, but he was best 
known as die “father of the 500,” the chubby 
Tittle car feat symbolized Italy’s postwar eco- 
joomic miracle. 

Mr. Giacosa, who died at his home in Turin 
.at fee age of 91 on Sunday, put millions of 
^Europeans into fee driver's seat 

He also designed the boxy Fiat 124. which, 
-exported to the Soviet Union, re-emerged 
'from fee giant state factory at Togliatti as tto 
Zhiguli. Known in the West as the Lada, it 
introduced fee consumer-starved Soviet so- 
ciety of the 1970s to the then-bourgeois 
■concept of private car ownership. 

When Mr. Giacosa joined the Rat auto- 
mobile company as a designer, he was given 
fee task of coming up wife a small car for the 
masses. In June 1936, fee 500cc Rat “Cin- 
-quecento,” familiarly known as the Topolino, 
-cr little mouse, was presented at fee Geneva 
^anto show. 

• Because of World War II and the austerity 
.feat followed it, fee Topolino never fulfilled 


its initial promise as a cheap car. Despite its 
small size and temperamental mechanics, the 
canvas-topped auto cost 720,000 lire when 
Fiat resumed its production in 1945. That 
represented 36 months’ salary for the average 
industrial worker. 

The most feat ordinary mortals could 
dream of in those days was a bicycle or, later, 
fee ubiquitous Vespa and Lambretta scoot- 
ers. 

But if Italians went wooing in the 1940s 
with asignoiina mi the pillion of their scooter, 
their needs changed wife the coming of the 
bambino boom of the early 1950s. What they 
wanted was a family car, bigger and more 
co m fortable than the Topolino. 

Mr. Giacosa met that need by designing the 
Rat 600 Exported to Spain, it also thrived in 
the strong economy of the late Franco years. 

Although it cost a still hefty 580,000 lire 
when it went on sale in 1955, it quickly 
became more affordable through the new- 
fangled idea of credit payments. 

The car bad room for four passengers and a 
couple of small suitcases in from (fee engine 
was at the rear). A stretched version made a 
surprisingly roomy taxi. 


As the narrow streets of Italian cities be- 
came ever more clogged wife cars, however, 
people began thinking wistfully again of a tiny 
runabout like fee old Topolino feat could 
whisk through traffic ana park in a small 
spot. 

Mr. Giacosa met that need, too, by design- 
ing a new Cmquecemo based on the rear- 
engined pattern of the 600. A minimalist car 


Dies in Portugal 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


with foar seats at a pinch, an open roof and a 
top speed of 100 kilometers (60 miles) an 


top speed of 100 kilometers (60 miles) an 
tour, it was a hit in the heady years of the 
1960s and 1970s. when Italy overtook Britain 
as an economic power. Fiat made 3.7 millio n 
models before production stopped In 1973. A 
factory in Poland continues to produce a suc- 
cessor vehicle, also known as the Cinque- 
cento, for tire European market. 

Mr. Giacosa, who rose to become head of 
the company's research and development di- 
vision in a career that exceeded 40 years, 
“made Fiat what it is today,” according to 
Paolo Can tare lla, the managing director. 


Ratters 

LISBON — Alfredo Nobre da Costa, 73, a 
former Poitngiiese prime minister whose gov- 
ernment was one of the shortest-lived in re- 
cent times, died Monday. 

Officials at the electronic cables company 
Fabiil de Maquinas Etectricas, of which he 
was chairman, said Mr. Nobre da Costa died 
in Lisbon after along illness. 

An engineer by training and a political in- 
dependent, he served as prime minister in 1978 
from August to November, when Us gov- 
ernment was defeated in Parifament. 

His was the third government to take office 
after the introduction of a constitution in 
1976, two years after an armed forces* revolt 
ended 40 years of right-wing dictatorship in 
PortugaL 


New S AS Terminal in Copenhagen 

COPENHAGEN (AP) — Tht international airport here 
told fee Scandinavian Airline System an Monday that it will 
build a new passenger terminal for SAS and its partner 
airlines. 

Die new te rmina l — Copenhagen’s second — is based on an 

1 (Pin 
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year, about 9 million were SAS passengers. 

SAS, which is jointly owned by Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, wm share the new terminal with its allfanw* part- 
ners, Lufthansa and Thai Airwave 


- SX 


firm's products 
luxurious. 


Raphael Blau, 83, a screenwriter most 
noted for the Ronald Reagan hit “Be dtime for 
Bonzo,” has died, his son said Monday. In 
addition to the 1951 film in which Mr. Reagan 
staned wife a chimpanzee. Mr. Blau wrote 
“Fear Strikes Chit” (1957). 


Air France Returns to Uganda 

KAMPALA, Uganda (AFP) — Air France resumed flia 

to Upnda on MorahQr after a 20 -year break, rffidals said 

Hie airline suspended operations in Tune 1976 ai 
FJuesunian extremists hijacked an Air France plane mi 4 flii 
from Tel Aviv to Paris and forced it to land iri Entebbe, wh 
idi Amin gave them support and a safe haven. 


where 


_A total of 692 pewple died on Swiss roads last year, only 
13 more than in 1994* The police Warned alcohol, drugs and 
medications for nearly a third of the accidents. (AFP) 
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. Washington — th*. ^ZIT 

ho^wisdom in American politics 
gfcat a strong economy greatly 
te^mcnmbents, esa^X^ 
Ijeadents, SSSmi* 
vxxuxny buns them badly. 

QO T°^^^ e ou c s have gone so fer 

ZStiEES* ^ point. Sel & 
J^ns-Beck, apofiridal scientist at 

^ Iowa * shown 

flne 1 ahlBe Worid 
wan n flat the unemployment rate 

was ailing in the second quarter of 
an ejection year, the incumbent’s 
party won the presidency. 

Ray C. Fair, an economist at Yale 
has found tbat the percentage of the 
popular vote a presidential candid- 
ye re ceives can be^explamed by a 
formula that measures the rate of 
ntflatlon, the overall rate of eco- 
nomic growth and the number of 
calendar quarters in a presidency in 
which the economy has been par- 
ticularly strong. 


- But many believe that the old 
rales about voters and the economy 
may not apply. One reason is chat the 
economy today isso mixed. On the 
one hand, un empl oyment and in- 
flation are extraordinarily low. 
Fears of recession have faded. Busi- 
ness investment and exports are 
strong. And the smet market seems 
to break new ceilings weekly. 

On the other. 'hand, the pace of 
economic growth is excruciatingly 
slow, wages and family income are 
flax and the degree of public anxiety 
about Layoffs is unusually high. 

But there is another, perhaps 
more important reason that the eco- 
nomy may not he the central force 
this year that h has been in past 
presidential elections, and. it is an 
anomaly tbat political analysts are 
just beginning to discuss: The public 
seems to be giving President Bill 
Clinton little credit for his economic 
accomplishments and little blame 
for the economy's shortcomings. 

When the economy was strong 
under Presidents Ronald Reagan 


and George Bush, New York Times/ 
CBS News Polls show, die public 
gave the^ presidents credit. When the 
economy was weak, their poll rar- 


lut in the last two years, while the 
polls have consistently shown that 
most people believe die economy is 
relatively strong, not once has a ma- 
jority approved of the way Mr. Clin- 
ton is handling das economy. 

Why this should be the case is a 
matter of some dispute. 

Lloyd Bentsen, who was Treas- 
ury secretary in die first two years of 
the Clinton administration and who 
now practices law in Houston, said 
die fault lay with Mr. Clinton’s staff 
and cabinet. “They don't talk about 
it enough." Mr. Bentsen said. 
“They have to be out there selling 
the jobs that have been created and 
the other accomplishments, and 
they're not doing that.'* 

Professor Charles O. Jones, a 
political scientist ax the University of 
Wisconsin who specializes in pres- 
idents, said that to the contrary, the 


fault was Mr. Clinton's for not tak- 
ing responsibility for the economy, 
or. for that matter, for much else. ' 

“You never have a feeling that 
this is the guy who's in chaise.’ ' Mr. 
Jones said. “If he is not projecting 
an image of being in control, then 
why should people give him any 
credit or any blame.’ * 

Mr. Lewis-Beck at the University 
of Iowa agreed with this assessment 
and said his models for forecasting 
the outcome of elections based on 
economic factors might no longer be 
valid if the public no longer sees the 
president as the central figure in the 
government! 

Geoffrey Garin, a Democratic 
pollster, said the biggest difference 
in this respect between Mr. Reagan 
and Mr. Clinton is that Mr. Reagan 
articulated a direct relationship be- 
tween his actions and how the eco- 
nomy responded, while Mr. Clinton 
had never managed to do this. 

“Reagan would talk about how 
he disciplined government, how he 
cut taxes, so there was a story in 


conomy 


people’s head 3bout why he de- 
served the credit." Mr. Garin said. 

On the White House staff and 
among Mr. Clinton's political ad- 
visers. the question of how he 
should deal with the economy is a 
matter of the highest order and one 
that has not been fully resolved. 

Before the days of overarching 
budget deficits, presidents could 
prime the economic pump in elec- 
tion years, distributing new pro- 
grams here and new projects there, 
and people could see the connection 
between government action and the 
economy. But this is not a luxury 
Mr. Clinton can afford. 

In his recent speeches. Mr. Clin- 
ton has emphasized how the two 
biggest promises on the economy he 
made in his campaign four years ago 
have been fulfilled: eight million 
new jobs have been created, and the 
budget deficit has been cut in half, to 
an estimated SI 40 billion this year 
from $290 billion in J992. 

Then he quickly says that much 
more needs to be done. 
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U.S. ‘Cyber- Sleuths’ Track 
Hacker Suspect to Argentina 


By Pierre Thomas 
and Elizabeth Corcoran 


WASHINGTON — After 
an elaborate federal invest- 
igation in cyberspace, law en- 
forcement o fficials have 
charged a young Argentine 
wife using the Internet to il- 
legally break into comparer 
networks at Defense Depart- 
ment installations, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the Los 
Alamos National Laboratory 
and several universities. 

Justice Department offi- 
cials are seeking the tffrest of 
■ the 22-year-old Buenos Aires 
man, who they said illegally 
entered Harvard University 
computers via the Internet 
and from there invaded other 
networks containing confid- 
ential, bat not classified, re- 
search files on such things as 
aircraft design, radar tech n o- 
logy and satellite engineer- 
ing. 

The case 'marked the first • 
time federal , anfeoriti^ had; 

, jjpS ' 1 ; 

■ inum cations. ^ v- - ~ 

.--■Proseatfors-say they-arc - 
crait inuring to . investigate 
what the man ntigta have 
done wife fee information he . 
gamed access to by urnping 
into computers in fee United- 
Slates, Brazil, Chile, Korea 
and Taiwan. Under the pro- 
visions foroonqxiterfiand, he 
cannot be extradited to fee 
United States, but Argentine 
officials also are considering 
charges against him for mis^ 
using tetecommunicatioos 


gh computer hack- 


ers have broken into sup- 
posetfiy secure computer sys- 
tems in the past, government 
investigators on this occasion 
aggressively tracked down a 
suspect while taking pains to 
safeguard the privacy of thou- 
sands of other users. 

Prosecutors called the in- 
vestigation a preview of a new 
era of “qdw-steutfaing," 
when some federal agents will 
spend the bulk of their time 
sitting at computer hrmfnflk 
navigating through a web of 
electronic leads to catch com- 
puter criminals, rather than 
knocking on. doors and sifting 
through paperwork. 

Authorities raid the case 
underscored the vulnerability 
of computer systems world- 
wide. In recent months, gov- 
ernment officials. Save 
wrestled wife, iodnstry exec- 
utives mid privacy advocates 
overrulesgoveniing fee use of 
encryption -technology, used 
for scrambling information. 

“This ..case, demonstrates 
feat the real threat to computer 
-privacy comes -from unscru- 
pqUetus inJpicfers, not govern- 
ment investigators,’^ said Atr. 
torney Geheral'JiietRcnoV 
- -The tale begnis>--)ast Air- 
gust, when managers at the 
Naval Command, Control 
and Ocean Surveillance Cen- 
tex in San Diego discovered in 
their computer system several 
irmocoous-lookDig files with 
names like “ati2S6"- and 
“test’’ The managers did not 
know who bad stored them, 
only that they were pat there 
through a computer system at 
Harvard. When they opened 
up the files, they found a 
“sniffer” program, used to 
copy vital mfcamation. such 


as passwords supplied by le- 
gitimate users when they log 
into the system. 

In mid-November, federal 
agents obtained court orders 
to set up a monitoring pro- 
gram to check communica- 
tions coming into key Har- 
vard computers. The law 
requires mat agents try to 
keep their eavesdropping to a 

minimum. Of fee 10 million 

bits of information pa- second 
that could flow through die 
Harvard network, law en- 
forcement officers only 
wanted to find the few feat 
mi gftt contain fee telltale 
signs of the intruder. 

They created a filter fear 
would pick np only messages 
feat contained the file names 
and other account informa- 
tion they had discovered in 
the sites that had been in- 
vaded. Once the suspicious 
communications were stored, 
federal officials electronic- 
ally sifted through them as 
many as four more times, try- 
ing to winnow out commu- 
nications that did not match 
feemtfnder’S|xofiIi6.,.,^. rt . , 

^ .Over two. months, invest- 

trf^fee wberedhd 

when die person had slipped 
into computer systems, how 
many times sniffer programs 
had beat set up, and so on. 
The trail led to Telecom Ar- 
and, officials say, to 


suspect 
On Dec. 28, Argentine of- 
ficials seized the man’s com- 
puter files and equipment On 
Sunday, UJS. officials form- 
ally charged him wife viol- 
ating federal law. He will be 
arrested if he attempts to visit 
the United States. 



SPARKLING FINISH — A Spanish street theater group, Xarxa, performing 
at the closing of the Costa Rican International Arts Festival in San Jose. 


Away From 
Politics 

• Federal prosecutors 

seeking to seize fee ill- 
gotten gains of drug 
mxuggleTS have a new 
target: frequent-flier 

miles. A U.5. attorney in 
Baltimore, Lynne A. 
Battaglia, contends drat 
117,705 miles that a 
marijuana smug gl er 
logged on USAir woe 
earned as part of his drug 
business and therefore 
government property. A 
federal judge wdl decide 
whether the miles should 
be considered as assets 
and confiscated under 
forfeiture laws. (AP) 

• Users of automated 
teller machines .across 
fee. United States could 
be charged a fee starting 
Monday to make trans- 
actions from machines 
outside their banks’ sys- 
tems. Visa International 
and MasterCard Interna- 
tional authorized die 
charging hi fee urging of' 
banks, which are re- 
quired to provide notice 
on ATMs. Visa said it 


from 25 cents to 
per transaction. (AP) 

• The nonprofit group 
holding fee UJS. patent 
rights to the French abor- 
tion pill said it had filed 
an application asking the 
Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to approve fee 
drug, known as RU-486 
in nano; and mifepris- 
tone in the United States. 
The group, fee Poptda- 
tjon Council, also said it 
bad-given the exclusive 
legal-right to arrange tho 
manufacture and distri- 
bution of the pill to a 
private, company, Ad- 
vances in Health Tech- 
nology. (NYT) 


Democrats Target the Freshmen 

WASHINGTON — In labor negotiations it’s called the 
principle of “last hired, first fired." In politics, Sam 
Rayburn, a former House speaker, put it another way: 
“Anyone can be elected once by accident,” but "be- 
ginning wife fee second term, it's worth paying at- 
tention.” 

For fee House Republican freshmen, it is time to pay 
attention. In 1 994, by accident or design, they came out of 
nowhere to become the hard-line vanguard of the first 
Republican House majority in 40 years. 

Two years later. Democrats need a net gain of 20 seats 
to recapture fee majority, and it is the onetime Republican 
guerrillas who are among the fattest targets. 

There are 73 of these freshmen, and Democrats figure 
they have a good shot at winning 30 of their seats, and at 
least a prayer of taking another 20. 

“Clearly, we need to take out a number of freshmen in 
order to regain control of fee House. 1 ’ said Representative 
Martin Frost, Democrat of Texas, head of his party's 
House campaign committee. "It's a significant part of 

what we’re trying to do.” 

Privately, Republicans say perhaps 15 freshman races 
are iffy, arid they are watching another five. Publicly, fee 
line is that “we can and wUl re-elect all our incumbents,” 
said Representative Bill Pax on of New York. Mr. Frost's 
Republican counterpart. When the smoke clears in 
November. Mr. Paxon said. Republicans expect to have 
20 to 30 seals more than fee 236 they hold now. 

The lines of battle are drawn. Democrats will attack the 
freshmen as rightist extremists, out of step with Amer- 
ica's middle class. 

The freshmen will defend themselves as upsetters of 
the status quo. sent to Washington in quest of a balanced 
budget, smaller government and a New Federalism that 
sends political power back to fee states. 

“We haven’t closed the deal yet, but we’re on the 
cutting edge,” said Representative Joe Scarborough, 
Republican of Florida, recently elected by freshman 
colleagues as the class's political director. “The over- 
riding theme is feat we came here to shake things up and 
change the debate, and we did." (WP) 

Food Safety and Red Tape 

WASHINGTON — A little- noted amendment to the 
farm bill approved by fee Congress last week is causing 
an uproar among consumer groups and even some pro- 
ducers of meat and poultry. But the framers of the 
amendment. Republican staff members of the House 
Agriculture Committee, say they cannot understand what 
all the furor is about 

The amendment creates a Safe Meat and Poultry In- 
spection Panel, with broad powers to review the decisions 
by the Agriculture Department's Food Safety and In- 
spection Service on such matters as inspection pro- 
cedures. food safety standards and practices in meat and 
poultry plants as well as work rules and labor relations. 

Backers say the review panel would improve food 
safety by requiring more scientists to be involved in the 
decisions. Opponents say the panel's mandate will be too 
comprehensive. 

“We would grind to a halt,” said Mike Taylor, acting 
undersecretary fpr food safety and inspection services. 
“An incredible array of almost all the decisions we make 
would be put through this committee.” 

The creation of fee panel comes at a time when fee 
Agriculture Department is about to replace the current 
system of visual inspections of meat and poultry with a 
more scientific approach that includes microbial testing 
and performance standards. _ 

While the industry does not agree wife all provisions of ■! 
the new system, called Hazard Analysis Critical Control 11 
Point, most in die industry are eager for it to begin. 

Faced with an avalanche of reports of tainted meat and 
poultry that have caused thousands of cases of illness and 
hundreds of deaths each year, the industry sees the new 
system as a way to improve the public's perception of its 
products. The reports of the spread of what is known as 
“mad cow” disease in Britain have heightened interest. 

(NYT) 


Quote/ Unquote 


Dick Armey, Republican of Texas who holds the No. 
2 position in the House of Representatives, on his un- 
abashedly partisan style: “Nobody enjoys confrontation, 
I certainly don't. But it is a tool and sometimes you use 
iL" (NJTJ 


For Illinois Foster Children, an Experiment in Home and Family 


By Dirk Johnson 

. Sew Tort Janes Service 

RANTOUL, Illinois — On 
the grounds of a shuttered air 
force base here, an old-fash- 
ioned. close-knit Midwestern 
neighbcHiiopd has been cre- 
ated from scratch, right down 
to 'fee stay-at-home moms 
and checkers^>laying grand- 


as crossing guards, crafts in- 
structors and maintenance 
workers. But their principal 
value, Ms. Ebeart said, comes 


of social work at fee 
versiry of Chicago. 



And for the first time in his 
6-ycar-old life, Marc, a foster 
c hnd • who has cerebral palsy 

longs *toT%mily^tt wants 
him forever... ” 

“Axe you going to be my 
daddy?” , he asked Made 
Owen. 37, bis hew foster fath- 
er. ‘Tve never had a dad be- 
fore.” .-■■ 

The answer came in a hog 
so tight and long it seemed that 
Mr. Owen would never let 

In a ^pioneering two-year- 
old p ro gram for foster chil- 
dren who stand little chance 
of being placed in a family 
permanently, a University of 
Illinois professor of child de- 
velopment, Brenda Krause 
Ebeart, has drawn upon fee 
email- town closeness and 
nurturing she remembered 
from her childhood in fee 
1950s in upstate New York. 

After securing the pur- 
chase of 63 duplex apart- 
ments on 22 acres (9 hec- 
tares), part of the former 
Chanute Air Force Base, Ms. 
Eheart’s group, Hope for the 
Children, recruited and hired 
foster parents, who live rent-, 
free. 

The program pays one par- 
ent SI8.0W a year to stay 
home wife fee children. The 
«m>up also recruited nuddje- 
iged and elderly people who 
serve as "honorary grandpar- 
ents-” . ... . 

They receive subsioneu 
rents in exchange for volun- 
teering 8 to TO hours a week 


batt. lending an ear and telling 
taO tales about die old (fays. 

“These kids need the same 
things our own kids need — 
stability and security.” said 
Ms. Ebeart, 51, the mother of 
one adopted mid one biolo- 
gical child. She said the idea 
for the program grew out of 
hear thoughts about what she 
would want for her own chil- 
dren if she and her husband 
died suddenly. 

TTiere are now 12 families, 
with about 50 children, 25 of 
them foster children, living in 
the subdivision, Hope Mead- 
ows. at the edge of this small 
town about 15 miles north of 
Champaign-Urbana. 

The neighborhood still has 
something of the military 
look: nearly identical houses, 
carports, even mail boxes. 
The remainder of the former 
base is devoted to industrial, 
business and residential use. 

The foster children at Hope 
Meadows have often en dural 
horrors. Beaten, molested or 
abandoned, children like 
them wind up as wards Of the 
state, and get bounced around 
in the foster care system. 

Few parents are willing to 
take a chance on a child who 
has been kicked so hard by 
life, and who might be ex- 
pected to start kicking back. 

ft is telling that 80percent of 
the inmates in Illinois prisons 
had once been in foster care. 

Struck by the possibilities 
here, officials from half a 
dozen states including Ohio 
and Oregon have made con- 
tact wife Hope for the Chil- 
dren, wife interest in devel- 
similar programs. 

“ft’s a very interesting so- 
cial experiment,” said Mark 
Tfesta, an assistant professor 


Uni- 
‘Tbe 

question, of course, is what 
will be fee future of these 
children. We have a village 
feat's been created here. But 
bow often would we be able 
to do that?- And it raises a 
question that should be under 
debate in our country right 
now: should we pay care- 
givers to stay home?” 

The per-child costs at Hope 

Ma^E^Lt said. That is fartess 
than the $60,000-plus tbat the 
state pays for group homes for 
children who are difficult to 
place. 

Ms. Eheart said she was 
convinced that fee program 
would remain a less costly, 
more humane alternative to 
such institutional care. She 
said it showed that there was a 
large pool of foster parents 
and older people willing to 
care for such children if they 
get financial help and a net- 
work of support. 

The pr og ram here started 


wife a SI million grant from 
the Illinois legislature in 
1993, followed by an annual 
stipend of $500,000. Ms. 
Ebeart 's group paid fee 
Pentagon S225.000 for the 
duplexes, and then converted 
them into six-bedroom homes 
wife finished basements. 

The parents in the Hope 
program were recruited 
through newspaper advertise- 
ments in Champaign and oth- 
er Illinois cities. Each set of 
parents was interviewed five 
times, and then given extens- 
ive training. 

The parents, like die chil- 
dren, are a mix of races. Most 
came here with some children 
already, which Ms- Eheart 
said helped create more di- 
versity. 

It also helps protect the pri- 
vacy of the children, since 
“nobody can be sure if achild 
came through foster care, just 
because iliey're living in 
Hope Meadows." 

In her research, Ms. Eheart 
found that fee overwhelming 


majority of foster parents are 
working-class people from 
smaller cities and towns and 
rural areas. 

“What we find," she said, 
“is that these are families 
where the husbands actually 
do help cany the load — 
washing dishes, giving baths 
to the kids." 

While there have been suc- 
cesses at Hope, it is too soon 
to say whether such a com- 
munity can provide over the 
long term the kind of sup- 
portive environment that can 
be found in an ordinary neigh- 
borhood or small town. 
Moreover, there is nothing 


that binds the parents in the 
program. 

Many of fee foster children 
who come to Hope Meadows 
have little reason to trust any- 
body. 

One 1 0-year-old girl 
sbowed fee scars on her wrists 
where her biological mother 
had burned her wife a press- 
ing iron. 

One 6-year-old boy had 
never grasped a pencil, and 
bad no concept of fee alpha- 
bet or numbers. One girl had 
never gotten a Christinas 
present from Santa, and was 
told that it was because she 
was no good. 


A baby, bom to a drug- 
addicted mother, had been 
left in a hospital restroom. . 

Irene Bohn, a retired teach- 
er who serves as a tutor, told 
of one boy wife fear in his 
eyes. 

“I reached out to fat his 
bead, and he ducked,” she 
said. 

A full-time therapist is 
available for the children. 
And there is never any short- 
age of neighborly support. 
Families often keep fee keys 
of the people next door, and 
are ready at the ring of a tele- 
phone to help watch children, 
cook dinner or provide rides. 
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Amid Seoul’s Scandals, Kim Is Nobody’s Favorite Son 


By Mary Jordan 

Washington Post Service 


SEOUL — As Suh Sang Mok shook hands 
from the Best Coffee House to Kim's Hair 
Line salon, he had one main message: “I can 
say ‘No* to President Kim Young 5am." 

This is how bad things have gotten for the 
president: Looking to the parliamentary elec- 
tions April 1 1. members of his governing 
party think their best strategy is to stay as far 
away from him as possible. 

“The party is not an asset,” said Mr. Suh. 
using understatement to describe die fallout 
from the worst political scandals in South 
Korean history, which revolve dangerously 
close to President Kim and his New Korea 
.Patty. 

South Korea’s two immediate past pres- 
idents are in jail on corruption and treason 
charges, and Mr. Kim. who will be host to 
President Bill Clinton five days after the elec- 
tion, is on the ropes himself. 

Voters are disgusted and shamed by the 


scandals that have played out for the last five 
months and they are expected to exact a high 
price from the ruling elite in the elections. Mr. 
Kim's party is expected to lose its majority in 
Parliament, setting off a reshuffling of party 
alliance or perhaps the establishment of new 
parties. The results will determine the political 
landscape for the 1997 presidential election. 

Mr. Kim, who was elected in 1992, is 
forbidden by law to serve another term. Al- 
though °° one has come forward with ev- 
idence of wrongdoing on his part, the scandals 
swirling around his party have minimized his 


government is dishonest. ' ’ Although Mr. Kim 
is credited with engineering the arrest of both 
forma- presidents, Chun Doo Hwan and Roh 
Tae Woo. many believe bis actions were self- 


serving and politically motivated, 
r. Kim 


infl uence in backing a successor. 

"It is the first tone there is no certainty 


Mr. Kim touts himself as "Mr. Clean” and 
has enacted laws that help expose and curtail 
what had been widespread government cor- 
ruption. But be refuses to open the books on his 
own 1992 presidential campaign, raising sus- 
picions that be accepted money from a huge 
political slush fund maintained by Mr. Roh. 

One of Mr. Kim's closest aides was ar- 
rested last month and charged with talcing 


about who is up next," said Ro Jae Bong, a 
former prime minister who is running against 
Mr. Suh. 

"People are very angry/ ’ Mr. Ro said as he 
campaigned from a sound truck in a res- 
idential neighborhood. "They are angry at the 
corruption, the inability to lead, the lack of 
philosophy and the lack of conscience of Kim 
Young Sara. In general, people think this 


kickbacks in exchange for his influence, dam- 
:furtfa< 


aging the president turther. 

"I have worked day and night eating simple 
and lean noodles trying to introduce a clean 
government, " Mr. Kim said following his 
aide's anest, according to the Yonhap News 
Agency. "How could something tike this hap- 


pen: 


He is the first democratically elected pres- 
ident in modem Korean history who was not a 


military leader. The two jailed former pres- 
idents are retired army generals; both are 
charged with facing businesses to turn over 
millions in return for government favors. 
They also face charges for. their participation 
in tbe army’s 1980 killing of at least 200 
civilians protesting martial law. 

. "It takes time to implement democracy and 

S out reform.” said a spokeswoman for 
ew Korea Party, Rbee Soo Jin. “People 
expected too much in too short of time." 

South Koreans, particularly young voters, 
feel they have waited long enough. They are 
tired of the old party bosses. Mr. Suh. 48, 
plays up his relative youth with sporty clothes, 
and Mr. Roh, at 60, is himself youthful com- 
pared with the longtime leaders. 

Mr. Kim, at 69. is one of die "three Kims" 
who have run South Korean politics for three 
decades. Kim Dae Jung. 71, beads the largest 
opposition party, the National Congress for 
New Politics. Kim Jong Pil+ 70, heals the 
United Liberal Democrats. Both are expected 
to run for die presidency. 


1979 Coup ‘Inevitable,’ 
Ex-President Testifies 


Ccuptkd tn Our Staff From Dispatches 

SEOUL — A former president of 
, South Korea, Roh Tae Woo, on Monday 
'defended his role in a 1979 coup as 
: necessary to preempt a North Korean 
threat and declared history would judge 
him innocent of any wrongdoing. 

"At the time, the threat from North 
Korea was so prominent that an ex- 
tension of martial law was inevitable," 
Mr. Roh said at the fourth session of tbe 
trial in which be and his predecessor. 

. Chun Doo Hwan. are accused of treason 
and mutiny. 

"History will prove our action just," 
be said, defending the move as the only 
way to restore order in a power vacuum 
left by the assassination of President 
Park Chung Hee in October 1979. 


UN Criticizes 
U.S. Bill on 


Immigration 


By Robert Kroon 

Special to the Herald Tribune 


GENEVA — An official of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees has warned that legislation 
against illegal immigration pending in 
the UJS. Senate could put Washington in 
violation of tbe International Conven- 
tions on Refugees, which tbe United 
States signed in 1968. 

The official, Dennis McNamara, 
head of the refugee office's legal de- 
partment. said the bill’s exclusion 
clause Tor aliens charged with “aggrav- 
ated felony," would permit die Attor- 
ney General to reject refugees who ar- 
rive in the United States without travel 
documents or with false documents. 

The Senate bill would also allow for 
the summary exclusion in "extraordin- 
ary migration situations" or in cases of 
illegal entry. In such cases, asylum 
seekers would be given a hearing only if 
they could convince immigration au- 
thorities that they have a "credible 
fear" of prosecution. 

Mr. McNamara said that persecuted 
refugees must often resort to false pa- 
pers to make their way to freedom. The 
High Commissioner for Refugees, he 
said, worries that the American bill, if 
enacted would have a "very dangerous 
ripple effect throughout the world." 

He expressed concern that “genuine 
political refugees now risk being swept 
up in tbe general campaign against illegal 
immigration in this election year." 

Illegal migrants from countries tike 
Mexico are not the United Nations' 
business, Mr. McNamara said "but un- 
der our mandate we must protect vic- 
tims of political persecution-” 

The number of refugees seeking 
asylum in the United States dwindled 
from 122,000 in 1994 to 53,000 last 
year. About 804,000 legal immigrants 
were admitted in 1994. 

For that reason, he said. UN officials 
feel the diminished refugee pressure at 
American borders does not warrant 
"some of the most restrictive measures 
in UJS. history." 


Mr. Roh testified that without martial 
law, student protests would have driven 
the nation into anarchy and might have 
encouraged North Korea to attack. 

"We believed that the government 
bad limited power to settle the turmoil. 
So we thought' that an extension of mar- 
tial law was required" he said 

With the extension of martial law on 
May 17. 1980. troops loyal to Mr. Chun 
and Mr. Roh arrested prominent politi- 
cians, including today s president, Kim 
Young Sam, and the opposition leader 
Kim Dae Jung. The army also crushed a 
subsequent civilian uprising in the 
southwestern city of Kwangju. 

Mr. Roh sidestepped most of die pro- 
secution’s questions with die reply 
"Don't know," but denied with a clear 
"No!" suggestions that he and Mr. 
Chun, then army generals, had exploited 
the chaos after Mr. Park’s death to seize 
power. 

"The military had no choice but to 
come forward to restore order/’ Mr. 
Roh said contending that Noth Korea 
had infiltrated armed agents into the 
South and had galvanized dissidents and 
students into anti-government protests. 

But the prosecution charged that Mr. 
Roh and the other coup plotters forced 
the acting civilian president at the time, 
Choi Kyu Ha, to extend martial law 
nationwide under a premeditated 
takeover plan, code-named “Operation 
K" 

"I have never heard of such a tiling/’ 
Mr. Roh said adding that it was Mr. 
Choi who recommended that Mr. Chun 
takeover. 

But Mr. Rob’s co-defendant, the 
former general Cha Kyu Hun, partly 
confirmed to the court that Mr. Chun’s 
move to wrest the presidency was pre- 
meditated 


"Top military leaders pnt up a banner 
ading ‘Let's have General Chun 


step d< 


reading ‘Let's have General Chun Doo 
Hwan as {Resident,’ before actmg-Pres- 
ident Choi announced his decision to 
down. Mr. Cha said 

Roh testified that Mr. Chun 
"shed tears" when he was asked to take 
over tbe presidency, and denied pro- 
secution charges that Mr. Choi had been 
intimidated fay the threat of troops. 

“I told Chun that this was our destiny, 
and the top military commanders im- 
mediately convened a meeting to dis- 
cuss and endorse Chun's takeover," Mr. 
Roh said 

Another co-defendant, Lee Hak 
Bong, testified to the court than Mr. 
Chun had ordered the arrest without 
warrant of the country’s three most 
prominent civilian political leaders and 
forced Mr. Kim ro announce his re- 
tirement from politics. 

Calling the thousands of arrests at tbe 
time "unavoidable/’ Mr. Lee also said 
he had advised Mr. Chun to detain politi- 
cians who were "pulling strings behind 
the students." 

On top of the mutiny charges, which 
carry a maximum sentence of death. Mr. 
Chun and Mr. Roh face treason charges 
for ordering the miliiary crackdown in 
Kwangju, in which at least 200 people 
were killed 

Mr. Roh, 64, wasjailed in November 
and Mr. Chun, 65. was arrested in 
December. They also have been charged 
with amassing a total of $1.5 billion in a 
slush fund dunn g their consecutive pres- 
idencies. from 1980 to 1993. 

The trial will resume April 22. 

(AFP, AP) 
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Sbotchi Chibana, with microphone, protesting outside the vast U.S. Navy co mmunicati ons 
facility on Okinawa on Monday. He has sued to reclaim his land from the UJS. military. 


BRIEFLY 


Veil (her Vote in Kashmir Okinawan Demands Land 


JAMMU, India — India will not allow foreign 
observers to monitor elections in northern Jam- 
mu and Kashmir state next month, a senior 

official said Monday. " 

“No foreign observer will be permitted to 
monitor the e l ections, for any such thing would be 
tantamount to infringement of the country's sov- ’ 
ercignty/’ the State's governor, retired General 
K. V. Krishna Rao, said at a news conference. 

General Krishna Rao, speaking in the state's 
winter capital. Jammu, said foreign media would 
be allowed to visit the state, which is scheduled to 
vote in genera] elections on May 7, 23 and 30. 

More than 20,000 people have died in a six- 
year revolt against Indian rule in Jammu and 
Kashmir, the only Muslim-majority state in the 
mainly Hindu country. (Reuters) 


TOKYO — An Okinawan landowner de^ 
mantling the return of his land marched with 
dozens of supporters to the gate of a U.S. military^ 
base 1 Monday; only to be mined away by hun - 
dreds of Japanese riot police! ‘ “ i - ,r : 

Shofchi Chibana led thematefr after fitingasrat 


in the prcfecturat capital to evict tbe-US-. imfitaryl 
The government, protecting a U-S.-Japan security 
treaty, says he wQI not get his land back. (AP) 


North Korea Asks for Help 


Beijing Whms on ‘ Evils’ 

BEUING — Jhe People’s Daily published a 
long editorial Monday calling for a tightening of 
Communist Party power to save China from 
chaos at a time of break-neck economic 
change. 

“Econbmic development remains our central 
task, but we must attach greater importance to 
politics/* the party's official newspaper said in 
the commentary. 

In a criticism of corrupt officials, it said: “If 
we ignore the political angle of economic issues, 
evils will emerge and development will suffer. 
Everything that we have done will be judged by 
the people. If we have the support of the people, 
we will prevail- If not, we will lose." (AFP) 


GENEVA — North Korea needs a new in- 
fusion of international aid to help more than 5 
million peojple recover from floods that dev- 
astated much of tbe country’s cropland last year, 
a North Korean official said Monday. 

Pak Dok Hun, a top diplomat at the Noth 
Korean Mission to tbe United Nations offices 
here, said he had asked UN officials last Friday ro 
resume fund-raising efforts. (AP) 


VOICES From Asia 


K. V. Krishna Rao, governor of th e Indian 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, warning Muslim 
separatist militants and Pakistan not to interfere 
in next month's elections: "We have to stand up 
to any mischief from Pakistan.” (AFP) 


Martin Lee, leader of tbe Democratic Party in 
Haig Kong, on tbe demand there for British 
travel documents: "The rush for passports 
demonstrates a profound lack of confidence in 
Haig Kong’s future." (AFP) 


Hong Kong Lines 
Tell Tales of Fear 

A Last Chance for Passports 


By Edward A. Gargan 

Hew York Times Service 


HONG KONG — Inexorably, the clock marched to- 
ward midnight, and the last chance to apply for a British 

overseas passport. i : 

Then, a few minutes into Monday morning, a phalanx 
of blue-uniformed policemen pushed toward the doors of 
the Mack marble-and-glass Immigration Tower, a tiny 
woman, barely visible in their midst, clutching a white 
paper application. ' _ . _ 

Yam Sui-chun, who turns 62 this month, was tbe last of 
the 54,178 Hong Kong residents to file for status on 
Sunday as British overseas citizens by the formal, nud- 


if m • xt " 11 -- 

As sbe pushed hex application across a plain wood table 
under die glare of television lights, she ended a final week 
of mounting clamor by more than 100,000 Hong Kong 
residents to register as citizens of a British. Dependent 
Territory — an identity they hope will provide sons 
security after China retakes this colony on July 1, 1997. 

"Tins is the best we can hope for/’ said Bflly Lai, who 
joined tbe line early an Sunday, as he took the application 
form from an immig ration officer. "Much better than a 
Chinese passport.” 

lhe British National Overseas passport, while not 


conferring - British citizen- 
ship, does allow residents 
of British and former Brit- 
ish territories to travel 
without a visa to Britain 
and about 80 other coun- 
tries. 

As for the new "Special 
Administrative ' Region" 
passport that will be issued 


"Maybe tike 
Chinese passport 
is not so 
useful. 5 


here by China next year, only Britain and Singapore have 
so far agreed to grant visa-free entry to its holders. 

Already, aboat half of Hong Kong’s 6J2 million res- 
idents are, by virtue of birth, eligible for British overseas 
passports. Those flowing into immigration offices on 
Sunday were among the two million Hoag Kong residents 
who were not bamhere, mostly immigrants from China, 
and were clutching at die last opportumty for a semblance 
of British identity.. 

Those who waited here’ for hours were not Hong 
Kong’s power-brokers, but its bus and taxi drivers, clerks 
and secretaries, vegetable sellers and waiters, plumbers 
and road workers. They never attended Oxford or Har- 
vard or Berireley. They do not hold Biit&i. Canadian or 
American passports, nor have they purchased citizenship 
from Mauritius or other small countries that offer pass- 
ports for a price. Their fates remain here. 

"People are afraid of China,** said one young woman 
in a black T-shirt, who would only give her name as Miss 
Yip, moments after emerging from, the immigr ation 
shortly before midnig ht on Sunday. 

“Maybe the SAR passport is not so useful/’ she said as 
she smoked a cigarette, referring to the Chinese papers. 
"Maybe some countries don’t accept it.” 

When reminded that the government that will be set up 
by Beijing will issue its Special Administrative Region 
passports, 
ar e better; 


fits, Mr. Wong waved his hand. “These passports., 
aer/^ie-s . ^ 


it ■ W3C in OdeTs 'wortfc, a Mgtrdegree r dr 

autonomy," confidence in Chma’sassurartces has waned- 
in recent months: 1 

It was the line in Hong Kang’s Wanchai district, which 
snaked away from the Immigration -Tower to a sports 
stadium rented as a holding area, that provided the 
starkest sign of Hong Kong's mood. 

As the evening drew to a close, more than- 130,134 
— ile had applied for foe quasi-British passports in the 
_ week, more than in foe previous four years. 

Beijing’s representatives here tried to dismiss the rush 
far passports as a vote of no confidence in China's rule. 

"It is the deadline today," said Zheng Guoxiong, a 
vice director of foe New China News Agency, Beijing's 
de facto embassyhere. “That is why people are lining up. 
Evexyone acts like this just before a deadline." 

And Rita Fan, a member of the Beijing-appointed 
Prepara tory Committee, brushed aside suggestions the 
stampede represented disillusionment with Ctriha. 

"It is only natural that lots of people are applying 
because : it gives them more choices when they go 
abroad," she said. "But it does not mean they have no 
confidence." 

But Hong Kong’s elected representatives saw nothing 
but alarm in the swell of events. - 

"People have been quite unnerved by a series of 
attacks from Beijing lately/* said Emil y Lau, an in- 
dependent member of Hong Kong’s legislature. "When 
the British deliver us to Communist rule, we will be 
lacked ait of office and only puppets of Beijing will be 
elected-’’ 
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Macau Blasts Wound 7 


Renters 

HONG KONG — Two grenade ex- 
plosions in Portuguese- administered 
Macau on Monday wounded seven 
people, the press agency LUSA said. 

Tbe grenades were thrown into 
shops, shattering display windows and 
showcases. Hong Kong reports said the 
targets were jewellery shops. Later, the 
police received an anonymous call 
about a third grenade outside foe home 
of a prominent Chinese businessman. It 
was detonated by police bomb experts. 
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Attics Question Military Policy 


ByJamesF.Claritv 

— Nt »*°*Tunes Sente* - 

DUBLIN — At the quiet 
“fgmg of American and West 
officials, the eov- 

SH* 0f t piime 

Jonn Bruton has begun to chit) 
a ^ay at Ireland’s bedrock 
poucy of military neutrality. 

^ efforts, outlined last 
week m a white p^jer on for- 
eign policy; are. fomenting a 
Seated national delate flat is 
expected to carry' over into 
°®Xt year's parliamentary 
elections. - 

. While the 10,006-man Ir- 
ish armed forces would not 
necessarily make a big dif- 
ference in the outcome of 


rountries that have not joined 
are Switzerland, Malta and 

Tajikistan, 

Th£'U.S. ambassador to 
NATO, Robert Hunter , cams 
to Dublin lace in 1994, as die 
government began its foreign 
policy review, to urge Ireland 
to join the partnership. A U.S. 
Embassy official said last 
week that Washington would 


boa officials here this sum- 
mer to continue the cam- 
paign. 

Foreign " Minister Dick 
Spring insisted in patixament- 
ary debates . last week that the 


government policy set out in 

the white paper is to mn^ rW 

“ joining the partnership and 

working jL^d 
closer cooperation with the 


U.S. and Western _ 
ha ve pnt pressure ontfae Irish 
government to modify the 
neutrality the 




r> 


i- r ' : 




- _ ' 4 





since 

it won independence from 
Britain in 1922. 

These diplomats feel that 
Ireland has long b enefi t ed 
from NATO’s protection, 

particularly during the Cold _ . uw a 

War, and should now join the called the government's "pr£ 
fiance s Partnership for posals “fudge” and raised 
-Peace.' a system of coordiri- the prospect of British sol- 

atm (lPTmoi- mlimi and nn_ 1 «....»■« w- 


Western European Union, the 
military arm. of ' the European 
Union. ‘ 

. But he denied- that this 
meant the government would 
use the partnership as a back- 
door to -full membership in 
NATO, 

The main opposition party 
iii 1 Parliament. Franna Fail, 



BRIEFLY F Ui ? OP B 


fTsx^co No.cj.’Agexr Fraxr-Prow 

NEW LEADER — Former Prime Minster AnibaJ Cavaco Silva of Portugal, center left, offering 
Congratulations Monday to Marcelo Rebelo de Sousa on his becoming bead of the Social Democrats. 


ating defense policy and co- 
operating — short of full mD- 
itaiy involvement — - with 
NATO in crises such as the 
one in Bosnia. 

The diplomats argue that 
Ireland, has b enefi ted g reatly 
by its membership m the 
European Union, .which has 
given it about $42 billion in 
subsidies since it iomed in 
1973. - 

And they -note that even 
traditionally neutral Sweden 
is in the defense partnership, 
asisRizssia. 

The only other invited 


diers* being stationed in Ire- 
land- — an apparent attempt to 
Stir Snti-Bntish nationalism 
by reminding voters that Bri- 
tain ruled hone for centuries. 

* In Ireland, neutrality has 
always meant a refusal to 
fight in British wars, altboiirii 
40.000 volunteers did fight in 
the ' British 'Army - dnring 
World War IL . 

‘ Still, in 1945, bn the death 
of Hitler, Prune Minister Ea- 
mon de Va^m, a founder of 
the cocmtry L sdgxied a condol- 
ence book at die German Em- 
bassy in Dublin. 


Popularity of German Pollsters Dips 


Reuters 

BONN — Germany’s pub- 
lic-opinion pollsters have 
seen their audibility slump 
badly after a leading firm ac- 
knowledged having deliber- 
ately underrated a far-right 
party to keep it from doing 
wbll in a recent state election. 

Criticism has been mount- 
ing after the Allens bach In- 
stitute, Germany’s oldest 
polling institute, revealed last 
week that it gave out low fig- 
ures for the shunned Repub- 
licans to avoid creating a 
bandwagon effect for the anti- 


foreigner party. The exercise 
only heightened the surprise 
when the party returned to the 
Baden -Wihttembeig state as- 
sembly on March 24 with 9.1 
percent instead of ending up 
under the 5 percent minimum 
as Allensbach and other poll- 
sters had predicted. 

The news weekly Der 
Spiegel dismissed the polls 
on Monday as a “guessing 
game” and accused Allens- 
bach of playing politics with 
its data 

’ ‘The pollsters' lottery has 
little to do with serious elect- 


Communist Puts Russian Press to Test 


By Aiessandra Stanley 

New York Times Service ' 


MOSCOW ^ Gennadi A 
Zyuganov, the Communist 
leader, -has made some far- 
fetched claims on the stamp. 

Last week^ he suggested that _ orr eilhartije ^tate^coptrolled 
Stalin respected the. Raman" television hews broadcasts or 

on the main privately owned 


paign is getting tittle airtime. 

Mr. Zyuganov calls the 
neglect of the Russian press 
**hlack propaganda.” it is 
really more of ablackout The 
Communist -leader’s ' cam- 
paign trip was. riot mentioned 


mal, or at least ideal, in the 
Wes L Rrapected newspapers 
like Lwestia that are labeled 
democratic and that have been 
critical of the Yeltsin ndniin-r 


passionate editorials warning 
against Mr. Zyuganov’s elec- 
tion. But the candidate's trips 
are barely covered. 

Igor Golembiovsky, man- 


oral research,’* the Sud- 
deutsche Zeirung added. 

“This brings the whole 
business into disrepute.' ’ Jur- 
gen Falter, a pollster, told Fo- 
cus magazine. “The motives 
may have been honorable, but 
pollsters should report the 
truth and not tty to teach les- 
sons.” 

The Allensbach co-direc- 
tor. Renate Koecher, rejected 
the charges in several inter- 
views that showed readers 
just how relative the figures in 
popular polls can be. 

Ms. Koecher defended her 
decision to pitch the Repub- 
licans figures low by saying 
her prediction of a strong 
showing for them in 1992 had 
caused an uproar that actually 
'helped whip up support for 
the controversial party. 

The Republicans won 10.9 
percent in the state vote in 
1992, further tarnishing Ger- 
many's image at a time when 


the country was struggling 
with a wave of neo-Nazi fire- 
bombings. 

“On the basis of trends a 
few weeks before the elec- 
tion. I assumed they would 
get in." she said of the Re- 
publicans this time around. 
“But h would have been ir- 
responsible to publish this 
suspicion.” 

Allensbach’s published 
figure of 4-5 percent was raw 
data not “weighted” by a 
mathematical formula that 
takes into account how voting 
patterns looked in the past, 
she said. 

Weighted figures would 
have shown the Republicans 
running higher, since pollsters 
know from experience the 
party usually does several 
points better than surveys say. 
Raw data foe other parties are 
regularly weighted before 
their current popularity level is 
published. 


U.K. Warned on Saudi Dissident 

LONDON — The Saudi Arabian ambassador nn 
Monday warned Britain to expel a Saudi dissident or lose 
millions of dollars in trade with the Middle Eastern 
nation. 

Mohammed Maxari. 49. a leading critic of Saudi Ar- 
abia's ruling royal family, is fighting deportation to the 
Caribbean (bland of Dominica, which has offered to 
accept him. A British immigration tribunal Is to rule this 
week on whether it will revoke an earlier decision to 
deport Mr. Maxari. The government says his activities 
jeopardize Saudi contracts with British companies, in- 
cluding defense contractors. 

Mr. Masari was arrested in Saudi Arabia in 1995 and 
held for six months. He then fled to Britain and was told 
in January he was being expelled. Mr. Masari \ Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Legitimate Rights in Saudi 
Arabia urges greater democracy and campaigns against 
alleged corruption in the Saudi royal family. tAPi 

Walesa to Resume Shipyard Job 

WARSAW — Former President Lech Walesa wili tK- 
back in blue overalls on Tuesday at the Gdansk shipyards, 
after his defeat at the polls in November left him out of a 
job. 

Mr. Walesa. 52. is to resume his electrician's job at the 
shipyards, where he worked until leaving in 19X9 to lead 
the Solidarity trade union movement that toppled the 
Communists and propelled Him to the presidency. He was 
beaten in November elections by a former Communist. 
Aleksander Kwasniewski 

Under Polish law. former presidents do not get a 
pension. A bill has just been submitted to Parliament on 
pensions for former Polish leaders. tAFPi 

Italian Archbishop Is Indicted 

PALERMO. Italy — Archbishop Salvatore C’assisj, 
who heads the archdiocese of MonreaJe, just outside 
Palermo, has been accused of extortion, fraud and filing 
false statements, Italian news agencies said. His trial was 
set for July IS. 

Prosecutors say Archbishop Casstsa. 75. rook S3. 7m' 1 
from a builder to win a contract for work on Lhe Monreale 
cathedral. They also say he inflated the size of *. ineyards 
on church property in receiving a $480.1)00 improvement 
subsidy from the European Union. tAPi 


Calendar 


Eli events scheduled fur Tuesday: 

LILLE, France: G7 labor ministers' unemployment 
summit, to be attended by several senior EU officials. 

FRANKFURT: European Monetary Institute meets, 
with the participation of Jacques San ter. head of the 
European Commission. 

BRUSSELS: External Relations Commissioner Hans 
Van den Broek and Internal Market Commissioner Mario * 
Monti meet with Secretary-General Jean Claude Paye of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment Sources: Agenee Europe, AFP 


'istration- J untir tow" lave „ aging editor of Jzvestia, ex- 


Orthodox Ghnxcbiitltes heart 
He also said that 20 years ago 
the CIA hunched a secret plot 
to destroy the Soviet Union, 
and that the RiHsmn mass me^ 
dia is conspiring agamst him . 

On at least Jhetinrd cBmn, 
Mr. Zyuganov has a point • 
Mr. Zyuganov was making 


• 1NEW3 ANALYSIS 

network. Njy. No main- 
stream newspapers wrote 
stories aboat Ins trip. 

'• Russia’s fledgling effort to 
create a genuinely indepen d- 
his first campaign tour as a ent fourth estate 4s being put 
presidential candidate in 'tofhe test by Mr. Zyuganov’s 
'southern Siberia, giving press candidacy. 
conferences and impassioned ' Despite his assurances that 
■speeches in factories, farms he will preserve pluralism 
•and town halls. He was fol- and fire spee^tnroy report- 
lowed- aroand by 14-jbuEO-'' era fear taii victory would 


alists, but only one of tiiem 
was Russian, a reporter , for 
the presS agency, RIA-Nov- 
osti. 

Architectof the C ommunis t 
Party’s stunning comeback, 
Mr: Zyuganov is the mod 
likely candidate to defeat 
President Boris N. Yeltsin in 
the June elections, recording 
to most polls. He is arguably 
the biggest , stray in Russia 
since me Soviet Union col- 
lapsed. Bm in Russia, his cam- 


switched their focus — and 
Jbeir nqd^guiseskfcostijity. — 
to what they view as the great- 
er evil, Mr. Zyuganov. 

. But what of the noncov- 
erage of his candidacy? There 
is an undercurren t of revenge 
inthat Since the Communists 
did not play fair when fluty 
ruled the country, the ‘ ’demo- 
cratic!* newspapers figure, 
why should we? 

It seems obvious why the 
state-controlled networks ig- 
nore Mr. Zyuganov: Their dir- 
ectors have made ft clear they 
serve Jbe president’s interests 
it the privately own* 
NTV has been just 


first. But the privately owned 
network NTV has been just as 
mean a return to Censorship • reticent. Stanislav Mannitko, 
andstrictgovemiiient control ft 


of the media.; As- a result, 
maxty reporters' view-the pres- 
idential campaign as a fi gh t 
for survival. ; .7 ' 

; Ute Russian press is much 
more i nde p endent and ad- 
versarial fliad it was in Com- 
mmust - times, - but it slfll has a 
long way- -to. go .before ft 
readies the standards of im- 
partiality and balanced cover- 
age that "are' considered nor- 


its depmy news editor, said: 
“We didn’t have a bureau 
nearby. So what if it is his first 
campaign trip? We're not ob- 
liged to cover it” 

Izvestia recently published 
several pieces reporting ru- 
mors of splits within the party 
leadership, as well as more 
investigative stories about the 
Communists’ economic pro- 
grams. AH major non -Com- 
munist newspapers have ran 


plained his decision not 
segid a reporter to cover Mr. 
Zyuganov: “Fust, we have 
no correspondents in that 
area. Second of all, Zyuganov 
doesn’t like Izvestia report- 
ers. Third, we’re not inter- 
ested in it As a leader and as a 
person^, we’ve already got his 
number.” 

There is a self-defeating as- 
pect to such attitudes. 
Without close, dally scrutiny, 
Mr. Zyuganov can easily 
fridge facts and distort history 
with impunity. 

Trying to appeal to nation- 
alist sentiments by stressing 
his respect far the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, Mr. Zyuganov 
told his audiences that Hitler 
told Nazi occupiers that to 
subdue the Soviet nation they 
would have to install Protest- 
ant priests in every village. An 
adviser later admitted Mr. Zy- 
uganov was taking “poetic li- 
cense” with the facts. 

Without a truth squad to 
examine his statements, Rus- 
sian reporters are giving Mr, 
Zyuganov license to spout a 
lot more than poetry. 


Islam a Sore Spot for Turkish Army 


By Celestme Bohlen 

. New York Times Service 




ISTANBUL — Last December, when 
apro-Islamic party was surging ahead in 
pre-election opinion polls, flic military 
summarily dismissed A) officers on. 
charges of propagating Islamic fimda- 
menralism. 

Captain Suleyman Ogreten, 36, was 
one of them. His offense, he was told, 

was abns trip to Islam’s holy places with 

[officers from other countries he had met 
on a United Nations mission in' Kuwait. 

“They dismisse d me without asking 
any questions of tafcmg me to a judge, 
he cud in his lawyer’s office.* “ITwy just 
told me that as a' member of the Turkish 
Anny, it was not a good idea, and they 
discharged me after 21 years service. 

. Islam isatoradty subject for ttie Turk- 
ish military, the second largest among 
NATO commies, with 90,000 officers 
and 500,000 Mgjriy disciplined troops, 
lhe aimed forces, heir to a p roua tr a- 
dftjoB that- dates back, to the Ottoman 
Empire, is foe cowmy’s most fo ™“: 
i able ami secretive institution, reverto 
-and feared in equal measure. - 
■ But it is their mission as guardrails or 
secularism, as .defined by Kemal Ate-, 
turic, founder .of foe Turkish republic, 
that chiefly marks the domestic role of 
foe armed forces these days. - • . 

Thepurae of officers was widely seen 
asamS^ethatfoernitoyw^^ 
cerned about foe rise of 
Party, foe' Islamic party, wtach “Wf" 
ates. dismantling the secular state. Kft- 
liaous observances like praj^r orj^ 
ing have always been allowed under toe 
army’s secularist code. • _ - ' 

Bat now more than ever - before,- tne. 


military seems to want to show that its 
tolerance for religious zeal has its lim- 
its.- 

‘ ‘The officers accept that there has 
b^n an election, and that Welfare won 
21 percent of the vote,” said a Western 
diplomat. “But they want to make ft 
quite clear that they cannot be allies of a 
' movement that wants to change the very 
system they are there to protect” 

Captain Ogreten 's violation was a trip 
■ to Mecca, Saudi Arabia. For some fellow 
‘Officers, who have banded together to 


•• Tte military wants to 
show that its tolerance, for 
religions zeal has limits. . 

appeal their case to the European Court 
of Human Rights, the offenses consisted 
of allowing foeir wives to wear head 
scarves — an emblem of foe Moslem 
faith — or of being hosts for. Koran 


Given foe -strict controls on officers, 
many experts say fundamentalism is not 
now a problem in the top ranks. The 
religious feelings among, ordinary sol- 
diers during then- obligatory. 18 months 
of service is not a major concern. 

But by dismissing officers for what 
they contend were normal observances 
of foeir faith, the military seems to be 
an wiring - fundamentalists- who may 
dream of ioffinuiing foe citadel of sec- 
ularism. • 

“Tbe.anny believes that foe only in- 
surance for foe country Is foe Turkish 
army,- and everyone in if should be edu- 
cated in a strict way," said Captain 


Ogreten. Like other officers, he was 
given eight years of training and lived on 
a succession of military bases isolated 
from foe rest of Turkish society. 

Since the election — where the Wel- 
fare Party won the largest share of seats 
— the armed forces have not let down 
their guard. A circular distributed last 
mouth among Interior Ministry troops 
ordered Muslim officers to stay away 
from mosques used by soldiers on bases, 
and to pray either at home or in public 
mosques, but never m uniform. 

The orders, copied from regulations in 
foe regular anny, also forbade building 
new mosques on bases and banned the 
use. of loudspeakers at military install- 
ations for foe calls to prayer. 

For the Welfare Ptoty, a call to payer 
on a base is an issue of human rights. For 
the army, it is a challenge to its own 
internal discipline, a discipline that 
sees as central to its . mission. The re- 
strictions, leaked to foe press, provided a 
battle cry for the party, one of whose 
leaders reportedly accused die armed 
forces of “animosity toward religion.’' 

In a country where criticism of the 
army is taboo, such a charge was ^dn to 
blasphemy, lhe resulting, flare-up in- 
dicated the deep tensions that exist be- 
tween an anny determined to keep i 
ligton out of state functions ana 
increasingly aggressive Muslim party 

A measure of foe military's displeas- 
ure was a statement by a high-ranking 
officer, quoted by 'a news agency, who 
called the critics “impostors passing 
themselves off as true believers, and 
anachronistic reactionaries.” 

“It is normal for them to use foeir] 
filthy tongues to darken the armed 
forces, “ the officer said. . . 


Thanks to our clients, who have displayed their confidence in ING Bank by increasingly providing us with their most challenging 
business, ING Bank has received many prestigious international awards. In Central and Eastern Europe, Latin America and 
Asia, ING Bank offices have been presented with awards in recognition of foeir innovation and commitment to service- ING Bank, 
accla im ed by Euromoneyas Best Bank in the Netherlands, is part of 

ING Group, the largest financial institution in the Netherlands. T Tk T mJs 
For further information, please contact us on fax: 31.20.5635673. 
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Durango Febo/Tho Awmal Phsh 


STANDOFF — Inmates atop Olmos prison, one of four Argentine prisons 
where a total of at least 25 guards were being held hostage on Monday. 


Cultlike Rebels Terrorizing Northern Uganda 


her erupted in a searing white 
> land mine blew off 


By James McKinley Jr. 

New fork Times Service 

GULL), Uganda — Rosal- 
ba Acene was running after 
the guerrillas who had just 
kidnapped her two nephews 
from her village last week 
when the dirt path underneath 
ruptei 
light The 
her right leg above the knee, 
not only crippling her but also 
leaving her four children 
without a provider. 

Mrs. Acene. a 36-year-old 
widow, is one of hundreds of 
people who have been 
maimed or killed in northern 
Uganda since Feb. 8, when a 
cultlike rebel group known as 
the Lord's Resistance Army 
crossed over the border from 
Sudan and went on a tenor 
campaign — massacring 
adults, abducting teenagers 
and ambushing buses on the 
main roads. 

A new surge of violence 
from the Christian funda- 
mentalist rebels, who have 

on and 1 off smce 1987, 
threatens to disrupt the first 
presidential elections to be 
held in Uganda in more than 
10 years. It has also under- 
scored President Yoweri 
Museveni's tenuous hold on 
the northern provinces, the 
homeland of his political 
foes, in particular two former 


presidents, Milton Obote and 
Tito Okello. 

Although it has more than 
18,000 troops in the region. 
President Museveni's gov- 
ernment has been unable to 
quell the rebellion or to cap- 
ture the rebels' enigmatic 
leader, Joseph Kony, a former 
faith healer who often wears 
white robes and says he talks 
directly to God. 

Though no one here be- 
lieves that Mr. Kony’s ragtag 
army has the resources to 
overthrow the government, 
the rebels appear to be better 
armed and trained than be- 
fore. They have at times shut 
the main highways and have 
sown chaos in the sparsely 
populated countryside, filling 
the local hospital's wards 
with the victims of land mines 
and bullets. 

The northern town of Gulu, 
where Ugandan officials say 
more than 10,000 people have 
fled their homes and sought 
shelter from the fighting, is 
under siege. Soldiers patrol 
the streets and a helicopter 
gunship rises every few hours 
to make forays into the coun- 
tryside to seek the rebels. 
Nothing moves on the roads 
near Gulu, about 280 kilo- 
meters (17S miles) north of 
Kampala, the capital, without 
a military escort. 

Opposition leaders have 
criticized the government for 


doing too tittle to end the in- 
surgency and even called on 
Mr. Museveni, to start peace 
talks. But the president, him - 
self a former bush fighter, has 
instead vowed to crash the 
rebellion by the end of April 
and press ahead with the elec- 
tions as planned in May. 

The fighting in the border 
area has also worsened 
Uganda's relations with the 
Islamic government in Sudan. 
President Museveni has ac- 
cused Sudan of backing and 


curred in April last year, 
when it executed 250 men 
from die village of Afiak, 
north of Gulu. mowing the 
victims down with machine 
guns on a river bank. 

No one knows for certain 
what Mr. Kony seeks to ac- 
complish. diplomats and 
Ugandan officials said. Al- 
though the rebel spokesmen 
in Nairobi said Mr. Kony 
wants to overthrow Mr. 
Museveni because he has 
banned political parties, oth- 


. The rebels’ enigmatic leader Joseph 
Kony, is a former faith healer who often 
wears white robes and says he talks 
directly to God. 

training the Lord's Resist- 
ance Army to undermine his 
government, just as -Khar- 
toum has accused Uganda of 
supporting rebels in Sudan. 

the Lord's Resistance 
Army, originally founded as 
the Holy Spirit Movement, 
operates from base camps in 
southern Sudan. 

Besides laying land mines 
and abducting children, it is 
known for its brutality and its 
hit-and-run raids on villages. 

It abducts teenage boys ami 
girls, forcing them to become 
soldiers, portas and sexual 
slaves. Its worst attack oc- 


ers who have spoken to the 
rebel leader have said he 
wants to rule Uganda accord- 
ing to the 10 Command- 
ments. 

Diplomats and aid officials 
in Kamp ala say Mr. Kooy's 
immediate goal seems to be to . 
terrorize farmers and disrupt 
the voting in the northern dis- 
tricts, eroding the legitimacy 
of the elections: 

As a southerner from the 
Ankole tribe. President 
Museveni does not enjoy 
much support in the north, the 
country's poorest region. 

In gaining power, Mr. 


Museveni diminished the 
power of political leaders in 
the north, especially of the 
Acholi tribe, which domin- 
ated tiie military under pre- 
vious governments. Ug a nda n 
officials say the core of Mr. 
Kony's army is made up of 
former soldiers from the 
Obote and Okello govern- 
ments, most of them Acholi. 

Some rebel commanders 
even served in the Uganda 
National Liberation Army, 
the mili tary fence under Gen- 
eral Okello that took power in 
July 1985 and was defeated 
six months later by Mr. 
Museveni's forces, the Na- 
tional Resistance Movement. 

“Kony told us we were 
fighting to oust Museveni be- 
cause he has removed.all the 
military officers who were 
Acholi people,*’ said David 
Onek, 20, an Acholi who was 
pressed into service by the 
rebels and later escaped. 

But if Mr. Kony s under- 
lying motive is to restore the 
Acholi to political power, his 
methods are unorthodox. 
Most victims of his terrorist 
attacks are Acholi formers 
and merchants. 

“Almost every family in 
the district is affected in one 
way or another,” said Justin 
Tanya, a civil engineer in 
Gulu. “They have all lost a 
son. They have lost a daugh- 
ter.” 


CHECHNYA: Russian Cease-Fire Brings Tentative Peace to Battered Republic 


Continued from Page 1 

called on Chechens “to re- 
-spond in a similar spiriL” 

[But just before arriving 
for his speech, Mr. Lake said 
he had received a report that a 
'Russian Army column had 
been attacked in Chechnya 
and suffered heavy losses.] 

• In Moscow, Grigori A. 
Yavlinsky, the leader of the 
-liberal Yabloko bloc in Par- 
liament and Mr. Yeltsin’s 
chief democratic opponent in 
the race for the presidency, 
said: “It is not even clear 
what the Russian military 
think about this plan. Without 
their support this is just a 
bunch of words.” 

It also is not clear how the 
Chechens will respond. The 
chief spokesman for Mr. 


Dudayev said Monday that 
rebel leaders would consider 
the plan at a meeting this 
week and make a statement 
afterward. Since that was not 
an immediate rejection of Mr. 
Yeltsin's terms. Moscow 
viewed it as good news. 

It became clear Monday 
that Mr. Yeltsin's proposal — 
particularly his willingness to 
negotiate with Mr. Dudayev 
and to consider granting him 
amnesty — was unexpected 
by even his closest advisors. 
An article in Wednesday’s 
edition of Izvestia noted that 
the panel advising Mr. Yeltsin 
had rejected just these con- 
ditions, but were overruled. 

"This came as a complete 
surprise to me and to many 
others,” said Valeri Tishkov, 
a former minister of nation- 


alities and a member of the 
commission that has been 
seeking solutions to the war. 
“We had discussed these op- 
tions last year but they were 
rejected as too radicaL” 

It is too early to know 
whether peace will hold for 
long. Several previous cease- 
fires have dissolved. In part 
that is because Chechnya is 
now riven by factions, and 
governed by no one. 

“What kind of a plan 
would permit Mr. Yeltsin to 
talk to the criminal 
Dudayev?” asked Yaragj 
Mamadayev, head of the 
Government of the Popular 
Trust of Chechnya, one of 
many Chechen opposition 
groups. Working from exile 
m Istanbul, Mr. Mamadayev 
opposes Mr. Dudayev com- 


pletely . “This is caving in to a 
terrorist and it can only lead to 
greater bloodshed in our 
land," he said. 

■ West Is Cautions 

Western governments 
want to see an end to the con- 
flict, Reuters reported. They 
also see Mr. Yeltsin as the 
best hope for Russia’s future 
and want to see him win a 
second term in the June elec- 
tions. Ending the deeply un- 
popular war, or even moving 
toward a solution, would im- 
prove his chances. 

But diplomats were skep- 
tical that this plan will succeed 
where others have foiled. 

France described h as a pos- 
itive step but added a note of 
caution. “France now awaits 
die effective implementation 


by Russian authorities of the 
measures,” the Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman said. 

The British Foreign Office 
said that early talks were 
needed between Russian and 
Chechen leaders: “We wel- 
come President Yeltsin's pro- 
posals as a sign that be wants 
to find a peaceful solution.” 

European diplomats stud 
most governments would 
keep a low profile on the ini- 
tiative. The brutal war has 
proved a major embarrass- 
ment to them, bringing public 
and political criticism of their 
support for Mr. Yeltsin. 

“The truth is, not many 
people think it will come to 
much — not the people in 
Chechnya, nor the Russia 
soldiers there, and not us." 
said one diplomat. 


Kidnap Victim 
Slain in Mexico 


Reuters 

MEXICO CITY — A 
Mexican businessman kid- 
napped last month outside 
Acapulco has been found shot 
dead in the southwestern state 
of Guerrero, officials said 
Monday. 

The businessman. Melchar 
Perriusca Viesca, 65, a car 
salesman, was found Sunday 
chained to a tree with two 
bullet wounds in the bead, a 
few days after his family paid 
a $400,000 ransom for his re- 
lease, a judge said. 

Forensic reports said he 
was probably killed on Wed- 
nesday, just before the 
ransom was paid. Newspa- 
pers said he had been kid- 
napped twice before. 


CHINA: Japan Seeks to Soothe 


Continued from Page 1 

Beijing's war games near 
Taiwan in March, which were 
itly intended to 
pro-independence 
sentiment in the presidential 
election there. 

China views Taiwan as a 
renegade province and says 
other countries should not in- 
terfere in its internal affairs. 

“Peace can be maintained 
in the Taiwan Strait if die 
United States and other coun- 
tries do not support Taiwan’s 
moves toward . indepen- 
dence.” Mr. Qian said. 

Since the mflkary exer- 
cises ended last week, there 
have been signs from both 
Beijing and Taipei that they 
were edging toward talks to 
head off future confronta- 


tions. Bui Mr. Qian, in a meet- 
ing with a framer Japanese 
foreign minister. Yobei 
Kono, made it clear that 
Beijing did not yet think the 
time was ripe for negoti- 
ations. . 

“The situation has not yet 
come to die point where talks 
can be promoted,” Mr. Qian 
said. Mr. Kano is a member of 
Mr. Hashimoto’s . Liberal 
Democratic Party. 

The tough-talking by Mr. 
Qianpushed into the back- 
ground Japan’s own key . de- 
mand that Beijing should halt 
nuclear testing. 

Mr. Qian said the nuclear 
problem would be solved if a 
comprehensive test ban treaty 
is concluded this year, but de- 
clined to respond directly to 
the request (AP, Reuters) 
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U-K. Proposal 
For Culling Cattle 
Is Mel With Relief 


~ %ErikIpsen 

International HernMTw ih~- f 

^ ®*w* 

government s proposal to de- 
stroy cattle now older than 30 
“““te ^ greeted with 
«me relief on Monday by 

“S?” Sronps and economists 
alike. 

It is a massive program in- 
volving 15,000 animals a 
week and expected to last five 
years. 

The prospect of a five- 
year-long coll of^tbe cattle 
herd also greatly alleviates 

fte huge logistical- problems 

of incinerating millions of an- 
imals. With only JO incin- 
erating plan is around Britain, 
capacity is odly a fraction of 
wnai win be necessary. 

“Incineration capacity will 
be a big problem since at 
present we only have capacity 
„ for around 1,000 animals a 
* week,” said Ray Barrowdale, 
a spokesman for the Beef and 

Livestock Commission. 

Even fee government's new 
multiyear program wiQ reqmre 
a massive project to buOd in- 
cinerators across the country, 

‘The last tiling we want is 
far animals to be buried or 
simply burned in fee fields as 
we did in 1967 with the out- 
break of hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease,” said Mr. Barrowdale. 

Wife the government now 
lobbying fee European Union 
to pidc up 80 percent of the tab 
and wife fee cost of the pro- 
gram to be spread over a num- 
ber of years, experts insisted 
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that the economic faBout could 
be fairiy minimal 

“I think feat die (forfait * 
days of tins v mad cow* crisis 
are behind us,” said David 
Eb3potts,anccorKKiiist3lSch- 
nxter Economics. “The 
biggest loser will be the trade 
gap, which could worsen by 
£600 million to £1 billion- a 
year.” 

On the cue band, die se- 
lective culling of older animals 
wlQ wipe out most of Britain's 
once steady £500 million an- 
imal income from beef ex- 
ports. On the other, mcincr- 
ating almost 800,000 animals a 
year instead of processing 
them imp mwt products snrf i 
as sausages and meat pies, will 
create a large gap in meeting 
domestic demand for those 
products. Now that gap will 
have to be filled by impaats. 
Tbe Beef and Livestock Com- 
mission. (he industry trade 
group, calculates fee value of 
lost production at move than 
£500 million a year. 

Th e good pews for British 
fanners arid consumers aHVw, 
however, is that the new plan 
would leave Britain's £6 bil- 
lion annual dairy industry un- 
touched. The possible cuffing 
of active duty cows had 
posed the threat of far greater 
economic damage. 

Even if compensation from 
the EU ultimately fells web 
below fee 80 percent that die 
government is seeking, eco- 
nomists said that fee unmet 
on fee public spending deficit 
would be fairly minimal. 



l-Mil'lr ill— r.Ti T!r ^•Mruirdl'lrt* 

A botcher in Sicily giving away meat Monday to reassure potential customers that Italian beef is safe to eat. 

BEEF: Britain Appeals for EU Financial Aid in i Mad Cow 9 Crisis 

Continued from Page 1 ease and the new strain of Creutzfeldt- bourg meeting as "necessarily tense.” 


thought to be the principal carriers of fee 
disease. But it would not affect younger 
animal^ that ma y be carrying the malady 
but which will not show the symptoms 
— which include drooling and stag- 
gering — until later. Mr. Vasseur said it 
still might be necessary to slaughter the 
entire British beef herd to wipe out the 
disease and restore the confidence of 
consumers. If scientists said that was the 
only solution, he said, “t for one, would 
be for it.” 

Possible links between the bovine dis- 


ease and the new strain of Creuufeldt- 
Jakob disease in humans, meanwhile, 
were being studied by fee World Health 
Organization in Geneva. The strain at- 
tacks young adults and teenagers, unlike 
fee classic Creutzfeldt- Jakob syndrome, 
which usually affects the elderly. 

Scientists in Britain identified 10 
cases of the syndrome that they believe 
may have been caused by eating infected 
mean Eight of those victims have died, 
and a further three cases have been re- 
ported since the scientists issued their 
report Last month. 

Mr. Vasseur described fee Luxem- 


bourg meeting as "necessarily tense.” 
Although Elf countries have acknow- 
ledged fee need io help Britain cope wife 
fee crisis, which has spilled over to af- 
fect feeir own beef industries, there was 
considerable disgrumiemem about Bri- 
tain's Euroskeptic policies and its de- 
mand far EL' cash. 

Mr. Borchert. for example, reminded 
reporters of Britain's opposition to EU 
support tor helping German pig farmers 
cope wife an outbreak of swine fever. 

EU experts said the Union was likely 
to demand stringent new measures to 
control Britain's animal feed industry. 


BOOKS: At the Largest U.S. Chib, a Page Is Turned and the Bottom Line Begins to Grow Dominant 

Continued from Page 1 George Artandi, the book mind,” be said. “It is essen- ing into editorial took place inroads, fee share of fee mar- ing other company prodi 


sitions as editorial directors 
and publishers. 

The result is sometimes a 
Wend of competing philo- 
sophies: a marketing search 
for blockbusters and name 
authors and a literary hunt for 
quality writing. 

But It is a balance neces- 
sary for survival according to 


George Artandi, fee book 
dob’s president, a position 
that he continues to hold 


meat as president of Time 
Warner’s Time-Life divi- 
sion. - 

“The Book-of-the-Monfe 
Club is a major Guttural in- 
stitution , and in order to re- 
main feat way it has to occnpy 
a significant part of fee public 


mind,” be said. “It is essen- 
tially a mirror of the market- 
place. When yon have as many 
people as we do, it's not an 
elite business. We sell people 
what they want to buy. I don’t 
know if the dub has changed. 
If it has, it has changed along 
wife fee rest of the country and 
its institutions.” 

At fee Book-of-the-Monfe 
dob, the osmosis of market- 


ing into editorial took place 
over a period of years after a 
general decline of all book 
clubs, which were battered by 
poor sales and competition 
wife book superstores. Those 
stores offered discounts of up 
to 50 percent, which the 
clubs, offering about 30 per- 
cent, could not match. 

In fee last decade, wife 
chain stores making steady 


inroads, fee share of fee mar- 
ket for all book dubs has de- 
creased from 10.5 percent in 
1982 to 6.7 percent in 1995. 

For Time Warner, the be- 
nefit of owning fee book club 
is not only its profits, but also 
its huge data base of mem- 
bers. 

The membership lists, di- 
vided by demographic cat- 
egories, are used for promot- 


ing other company products 
and magazines, and a book 
club is a perfect way to mar- 
ket directly to customers. 

The Book-of-the-Monfe 
Club, like 150 other U.S. 
adult book clubs, entices 
readers wife an initial offer, in 
this case, four books for $2 if 
fee buyer agrees to buy a spe- 
cified number of books at fee 
regular prices. 


RAGE 7 


JOBS: Chirac Urges Third Path^ 

Continued from Page 1 can't have a U.S.-style mar- j 


jobs created in 1995 were 
“high-quality and high-wage 
jobs.” 

Analysts heaped opprobri- 
um on the LiUe meeting, sav- 
ing feat while most European 
officials agreed feat a large 
part of fee jobs crisis in 
Europe is caused by rigid 
labor markets and' high 
payroll costs, there was a lack 
of will to introduce politically 
unpopular reforms. 

“This meeting isn’t going 
to accomplish anything,” 
said Julian Jessop. European 
economist at HSBC Markets 
in London. “The basic prob- 
lem is that a tot of the things 
feat have to be done are 
deeply unpopular. You have 
to be wilting to have a high- 
profile showdown with the 
unions. And since fee French 
government has been unwill- 
ing to do feat, with Air France 
or"' France Telecom or lots of 
other state companies, so un- 
employment will probably re- 
main high there.” 

With U.S. unemployment, 
at just 5.5 percent, half feat of 
Europe's, and Japan's rate 
even lower, “fee employ- 
ment problem is not a G-7 
problem.” Steve Barrow, a 
Chemical Bank economist, 
told Reuters on Monday, but 
rather "a European prob- 
lem.” 

Daniel Gros, senior fellow 
at fee Center for European 
Policy Studies in Brussels, 
told Reuters that "the idea 
feat you can do something in 
an international forum about 
unemployment is more for 
public consumption than any- 
thing else.” 

The Lille meeting was 
marred on Monday and 
France was embarrassed 
when the finance ministers of 
the six other G-7 nations 
stayed away and sent lower- 
level officials instead. "It is 
terrifying." said Marline 
Aubry. a former French So- 
cialist labor minister and the 
daughter of Jacques Delors, 
the former European Com- 
mission president. "It shows 
the contempt which they have 
for employment.' ’ 

GuntherRexrodt, fee Ger- 
man economics minister, 
agreed wife Mr. Chirac's cri- 
ticism of fee United States, 
saying. “We need more flex- 
ibility in the market, but we 


can’t have a U.S.-style mar- j 
ket for Germany with this { 
•hire and fire' mentality.” J 
But Germany refused to i 
back France on its insistence I 
that world trade talks be j 
linked to labor standards. The ! 
idea of a social clause has j 
been backed by Mr. Chirac, 
but is seen by critics as an 
attempt to penalize low-wage 
developing nations that are 
competing with industrial 
countries. 

Mr. Rexrodt rejected fee 
idea of inserting a social-pro- 
tection clause in international { 
trade. “We cannot respond to 
differences in levels of social 
protection wife trade sanc- 
tions. If we did, we would 
prevent those countries from 
eventually improving their ^ 
social system.” he said at a ; 
news briefing Tuesday. ! 

Mr. Brown remarked that ( 
“1 agree we have to have j 
sensitivity to fee dislocations f 
and anxieties caused by a 2 
global trading system.” [ 
"But you don't deal wife ( 
them by inhibiting dynamic ! 
companies or trade itself,' ' he | 
said. } 

I 

( 

■ OECD Lowers Forecast \ 

The European Union moo- l 
euuy affairs commissioner, j 
Yves-Thibault de Silguy, said i 
Monday that fee Organiza- ■ 
tion for Economic Coopera- - 
don and Development had ; 
lowered its average growth ■ 
forecasts for fee first and • 
second halves of this year, 
Knight-Ridder reported from "> 
Lille. V 

He said the OECD secret- 
ary-general , Jean -Claude ; 

Paye. had told G-7 officials -. 
that growth in OECD court- r.s 
tries would be only 1.5 per--*, 
cent in the first half, com- 
pared wife an earlier forecast u! 
of 2.6 percent, and 2.5 percents 
in the second half, compared'*?' 
wife 2.9 percent earlier. id 
He also said Mr. Paye hadra ' 
told fee officials that growth 
would range from 1.9 percent./ 
to 2.6 percent this year, vazy-fif 
ing from country to country, a! 

In 1997, it will be betweeD.fr 
2.2 percent and 2.8 percent, hi 
he said. t£ 

OECD officials in LiUe re-; &■ 
fused to confirm fee figures, rn 
The OECD is scheduled torti 
issue updated growth fore-id 
casts at its annual ministerial 
conference on May 21-22. ,0 
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Pay Those UN Dues 


The United Nations is in financial 
straits that are deep, dangerous and only 
partly deserved. As of the beginning of 
this year, half its members had not paid 
last year's dues in full, with the United 
States leading the pack. The deadbeat 
total has swelled to $3.1 billion. Ac- 
cording to Joseph Connor, the under- 
secretary-general for administration, 
the United Nations faces a cash crisis 
that could curtail or even shut down its 
operations by November. 

The United Nations is out of fashion 
these days, and alarms about its fi- 
nancial problems have been raised be- 
fore. But this time the crisis is acute. 
While the organization still needs 
much reform, it should not be allowed 
to wither for lack of money. 

Id past yeans, the United Nations 
kept afloat by borrowing from separate 
peacekeeping accounts to cover short- 
falls in its S1.3 billion operating 
budget. But a reduction in peacekeep- 
ing has elimina ted this option. Amer- 
ica’s debt which represents a default 
chi a treaty obligation, is an inexcusable 
embarrassment. Ft owes $699 million 
for this year's regular budget and $909 
rniHioo for peacekeeping operations. 
No country has a worse record. 

Americans rightly ask whether the 
United Nations has done its share to cut 
costs. Mr. Connor, who has applied 
rigorous U.S. accounting standards to 
UN bookkeeping, main tains that de- 
mands by Co ngr ess far financial man- 
agement have been met The UN 
budget has not been increased since 
1994. A new inspector-general, Ger- 
many's Karl Paschke, is aggressively 


investigating waste and fraud. Some 
abuses persist Senior echelons are 
clogged with patronage appointees. 
Trade, trusteeship and development 
agencies overlap with other UN of- 
fices. The U.S. share of the budget 
needs to be cut from 25 to 20 percent 

Over the decades the United Nations 
has unquestionably helped end wars 
and preserve the peace in many regions, 
mediating and monitoring cease-fires. 
It has helped put human rights, in- 
cluding women's rights, on the dip- 
lomatic agenda. Its specialized agencies 
track epidemic diseases, provide shelter 
for millions of refugees displaced by 
war and disasters, mid perform other 
indispensable tasks to which little at- 
tention is paid or credit accorded. 

Congress has agreed to a foreign 
affairs budget that meets the admin- 
istration more than halfway with a 
five-year plan for paying back dues. 
Senator Jesse Helms insists in return 
that President Bill Clinton agree to fold 
any one of three now independent fed- 
eral agencies dealing with arms con- 
trol, information and foreign aid into 


the State Department, ft is not a pleas- 

should 


ant choice, but Mr. Clinton 
settle on one, preferably the Agency 
for International Development, ana 
end the deadlock with Mr. Helms. 

If Washington fails to come up with 
money solemnly promised by three 
successive presidents, not only down- 
sizing but capsizing the United Na- 
tions, it would be a moral and financial 
default by the organization’s principal 
founder. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


An Unserious Congress 


For two months the congressional 
Republicans said they would pass a 
debt criHwg bOJ only if it included a 
plan to balance the budget in seven 
years. To get the one, and avert default, 
the president would have to agree to tire 
other. Now they have passed the debt 
bill, without which the government 
would not be able to continue bor- 
rowing the money it needs to pay its 
bills. And what proof of their con- 
taining devotion to the principles of 
fiscal responsibility have they included 
in the measure? Without even the grace 
to be embarrassed, they have tacked on 
an election-year proposal to increase 
the breadth and cost of die largest 
federal entitlement. Social Security. 

They do so even while continuing to 
lecture foe country, rightly, that en- 
titlements are foe great engines driving 
both foe budget and the deficit And no 
matte, either, that the increase in be- 
nefits they have proposed, and that the 
presi d e n t has i ndicated he will sign, 
win be regressive. The bulk offoe extra 
money from this increase in the so- 
called earnings test, governing how 
much Social Security recipients can 
continue to earn without loss of be- 
nefits, will go not to the poorest of foe 
elderly, in whose behalf foe step is 
ostensibly being taken, but to foe best- 
off among them. That is what foe great 
revolution in federal fiscal policy has 
crane down to — that and the separate 
hot related vote to give the president 
line-item veto authority. 


The objection to the debt ceiling bill 
was that it validated past irrespons- 
ibility, the government needs foe extra 
borrowing authority to cover past de- 
ficits. The line-item veto is supposed to 
point in the opposite direction, and thus 
to provide political cover. The pres- 
ident will use it, so the sponsors say, to 
keep unnecessary spending out of ap- 
propriations bills and otherwise to keep 
the budget lean. But in fact this power to 
veto only parts of bills while approving 
the rest is unlikely to have a major fiscal 
effect What it really amounts to is a 
statutory shift in foe constitutional bal- 
ance of powers between die branches, 
an assertion on the part of Congress that 
it can no longer control its own 
propensity to spend and a giving up of 
power to foe president as a result When' 
it takes effect next year, tire president 
will have greater leverage not just over 
the budget but over members of Con- 
gress generally. They go along, or be 
can pluck out of the budget all kinds of 
things that 'may be important to them, 
whether they are porky or not 
They will go home saying they have 
made a contribution to better govern- 
ment and the president when he signs 


foe bill will say be is doing the same. 

hey will 1 


Our own sense is that they wul be doing 
foe opposite, that in this legislation 
they are fleeing responsibility that they 
only pretend to exercise. These are bad 
bills. They should have raised the debt 
ceiling ana been done with it 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Balaguer Has to Go 


Joaquin Balaguer was installed as 
president of the Dominican Republic 
with the help of au invasion by the UJS. 
Marines in 1 965. Mr. Balaguer, now 89 
and almost completely blind, has re- 
mained in power ever since, winning 
election after election amid claims of 
fraud Despite a new constitution and a 
new electoral system that specifies that 
be may not run again in tins spring's 
presidential election, be is suggesting 
that' he may not relinquish power. He 
has only halfheartedly endorsed the 
candidate of his own party, Jacinto 
Peynado, who is his vice president 

He needs to recognize that his ex- 
traordinary reign is ending. Rather 
than disrupt and embarrass his country 
further, he should stand aside as voters 
prepare to choose a successor. 

In the last election, in 1994, Mr. 
Balaguer won by a margin of 20,000 
votes, but bis opponent Jos6 Francisco 
Fefla G6mez. charged that 200.000 of 
his followers were defrauded of their 
votes. International observers essen- 
tially agreed with the accusation. Mr. 
Pefia Gtimez conducted himself ad- 


a new electoral system and the promise 
of a new election in two years, rather 
than allowing President Balaguer an- 
other four-year term. If conducted 
properly, foe election, in May, will end 
the reign of Latin America's last ruth- 
less candillo, a man in the mold of 
Argentina's Juan Perrin and 
Paraguay’s Alfredo Stroessner. 

Balaguer supporters are doing their 
best to undermine the choice of a new 
leader, casting suspicion on the ad- 
mittedly complicated new electoral 
system. Some have suggested that the 
national network of observers that will 
monitor the elections — financed 
partly by U.S. aid — is being ma- 
nipulated by the United States. 

If Mr. Pena Grimez is perceived to 
be robbed of victory a second tune, he 
might have a harder time calming his 
followers. If Mr. Balaguer succeeds in 
convincing his supporters that the elec- 
tion is being run by Washington, they 
may feel disenfranchised. The com- 


plexity of the new voting system may 


mirably in the aftermath of the election, 
-vaifuu 


prevailing on his outraged followers 
not to take to the streets but to resolve 
foe crisis through peaceful means. 

The resulting c ompr omise produced 


discourage citizens from voting s 
The international community should 
watch closely and signal its strong sup- 
port for a fair election. Mr. Balaguer can 
best serve his country by accepting re- 
tirement and allowing a fair election. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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A Vicious Circle for Lack of Development Aid 


W ASHINGTON — There is a dan- 
gerous distortion in the interna- 
tional system, and it is getting worse. 
Succinctly, there is plenty of money for 
bullets, steadily more fra blankets and a 
dec lining , often to the point of self- 
defeating. share for butter. 

Military force gets ample funds and, 
just as important, sober planning. Pub- 
lic opinion supports more and more 
money for humanitarian aid and emer- 
gency relief. Development assistance 
— the only investment of the three — is 
no longer taken seriously. 

The results are easy to predict 
Without adequate funding for civil re- 
construction and economic develop- 
ment, military expenditures in places 
like Bosnia and Haiti are not just un- 
dermined but sometimes wasted. 

A steadily rising share of funds fra 
emergency relief and refugee assist- 
ance means less fra productive invest- 
ment and, over time, fewer success 
stories for public assistance. Eventu- 
ally that means less public support less 
money overall and, completing a vi- 
cious downward cycle, more col- 
lapsing states, bigger emergency bills 
and more need fra troops. 

In Bosnia, a casual, hand-waving 
approach to the nonmilitary parts of the 


By Jessica Mathews 


Dayton plan and the usual lack of fol- 
low-through on pledges of economic 
aid mean ihar whatever small rhan re*- 
there might have been of preserving a 
multiethnic Bosnian state has fallen to 
near zero. The NATO fence will do its 
job well, bat to what end? 

In Daytoi^military leaders told ne- 

oraridtte (defended and which could not 
Scores of planners calculated how many 
troops would be needed, andcould add a 
comfortable margin to ensure success, 
knowing that policymakers would come 
up with whatever it cost 

What about the civilian side? Three 
million refugees were assured the right 
to return to homes which, if still stand- 
ing, were probably occupied and might 
be in a region assigned to a different 
ethnic group. The costs of this heroic 
undertaking were not even calculated, 
much less pledged. 

Elections were required in six to nine 
months, although a cursory look at how 
long it would take to find and register 
voters, recruit candidates, set rules and 
hire and train monitors would have 
shown foe deadline to be unfeasible. A 


tough plan to punish war criminals was 
adopted without figuring out bow foe 
villains might be captured. 

Ask yourself whether any Western 
military would have accepted a charge 
in which ertriy and wn»ang were as out of 
whack as any of these provisions, and 
foe question answers itself. Experts on 
the various civilian roles were either 
not consulted or were not in a position 
to insist that realistic goals be set. 

On the development front, donor 
governments think they know how 
much economic help is needed to give 
combatants a stake in an arduously 
negotiated peace, but they no longer 
even try to deliver it The pattern is 
familiar m Gaza and the West Bank as 
well as in Haiti and now in Bosnia, 
where one- 10th of what was deemed 
necessary has been pledged and 7 per- 
cent actually contributed. Pledging 
conferences have become a hypocrit- 
ical exercise in feel-good diplomacy. 

What explains foe ease with which 
we can raise money for bullets and 
blankets but not for butter? 

Writing in foe World Policy Journal, 
David Reiff suggests font the trend re- 
flects a broader disillusionment with 
government. “Development presup- 
poses that societies can be made to 


work and economic levels made to rise. 
Humamtarianism begins with at feast a 
partial admissi on of failure — the dis- 
aster has already happened.” 

It may also be that “governments in 
die West have embraced the idea of 
humanitarian aid, even as they have cut 
almost every other form of develop- 
ment aid,” because it provides “the 
excuse they need to turn their backs on 
a world in which — hundreds of mil- 
lions of people have become super- 
fluous to the global economy.” Hu- 
manitarian aid, in tins bleak view, is 'a 
sign of the “rich world’s political fail- 
ure rather than its moral success.” 

Successful development assistance, 
of course, is also technically and polit- 


ically harder than emergency relief. It 
persistence over many years. 

The enormous effort that America 
mmfe to put Haiti on a new course is 
unraveling because economic develop- 
ment funds did not follow foe troops. 
Bosnia is likely to be another case. 
There are many others around the 
world. The self-remforcmg aspect of the 
trend is obvious. A way out or it isn’t. 


The writer, a senior fellow at die 
Council on Foreign Relations, contrib- 
uted this to The Washington Post. 


The Dole Doctrine, a Wise Foreign-Policy Work in Progress 


W ASHINGTON — Does 
Bob Dole have a foreign 
policy? Is it more likely to ex- 
tend freedom and less likely to 
lead to war than Bill Clinton's? 
To get a handle on these ques- 
tions, I descended on Randy 
Scbeunemann, who coordinates 
Senate Majority Leader Dole's 
foreign policy statements. 

Randy is an official nobody 
now, but is one of the little- 
known cadre whose name will 


By William Safire 


appear, probably misspelled, on 
the Rolodex of every foreign 
ambassador and pundit in 
Washington if Mr. Dole makes 
it to die Oval Office. (Asked if 
he expects to become national 
security adviser, Mr. Scheime- 
mann gulps, “I’m only 36.”) 

The thick dossier of positions 
he is able to pull together 
overnight, however, shows Mr. 
Dole to have a Weltanschauung 
different from President George 
Bush’s rosy “new world or- 
der” and President Clinton's 
frequently revised “Assertive 
Multilateral Ambiguous En- 


gagement-Enlargement Coven- 
ant,” a work in regress. 

The Dole doctrine was first 
set forth as “the core interests 
of America” in last spring's 
Foreign Policy magazine: * 'pre- 
venting the domination of 
Europe by a single rawer; 
maintainin g a balance of power 
in East Asia; promoting secur- 
ity and stability in our hemi- 
sphere; presenting access to 
natural resources, especially in 
the heartland of the Persian 
Gulf; strengthening interna- 
tional free trade and expanding 
U.S. access to global markets, 
and protecting American cit- 
izens and property overseas. ” 

Interesting that Mr. Dole 
places top priority chi prevention 
of future Russian domination of 
Europe, a threat that Bush and 
Clinton strategists dismissed as 
gone with foe Cold War. Mr. 
Dole's worldview goes directly 
to the issue that wul face who- 
ever sits in foe Oval Office in 


1997: Should we enlarge NATO 
to include Eastern Europe be- 
fore resurgent Russian power 
makes that impossible? 

The Clinton approach has 
been to kick the can down the 
road. His rhetoric favors en- 
largement, but is fuzzy about 
when; he never admits that his 
purpose is to deter a Russian visit 
to the irredentist. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Dole remains adamant 
about sheltering Poland, the 
Czech Republic, Hungary and 
ultimatel y the Baltic states. 

The issue is sure to figure in 
die '96 campaign. Mr. Clinton 
is off to Moscow in a few weeks 
to join Boris Yeltsin in a Group 
of Seven photo op. To help Mr. 
Yeltsin's election, Mr. Clinton 
has ignored the Kremlin’s re- 
cent renewed interest in empire; 
if asked in Moscow about 
bringing the formerly captive 
nations under NATO’s um- 
brella, he will become afflicted 
with terminal mumbles. 


After die June 16 election in 
Russia, or after the runoff that is 
likely to follow,. Mr. Dole will 
probably visit the winner in 
Moscow, I am told by a key 
adviser (who is only 59). 

On the way home, one hopes 
be win step off in Warsaw, 
where he can get along with a 
young Commimist president; in 
Bosnia, where his activism on 
bombing Serbs led Mr. Clinton 
to save NATO from irrelev- 
ancy; and in Prague, where 
President Vaclav Havel last 
week called for “a signal that 
the West truly wards us and sees 

us as part of the Western sphere 
of civilization.” 

The tear will be seen as polit- 
ical: Polish- American voters 
are a force in Illinois, New Jer- 
sey and Michigan: Hungarian^ 
Americans in New Jersey and 
Florida; Czechs in Texas ami 
Illinois. But so what? Mr. Clin- 
ton executed a brazen flip-flop 
to adopt tiie Dole-Helms crack- 
down on Cuba, hoping to as- 
suage Cuban- Americans in 


Florida and New Jersey. On 
NATO enlargement. Mr. Dole 
remains consistent. 

While he’s at it, he should nip 
down to the Gulf (his fourth 
core interest) and to Israel in the 
a ftermath of its elections. If 
TJlcud wins, as I expect, the 
Senate leader will identify with 
Bibi Netanyahu’s tough mind- 
set toward terrorism; if Labor 
wins. Mr. Dole may beexposed 
to Yossi Beilin, Shimon Peres's 
top aide, who favors reducing 
U.S. aid to Israel. 

American voters and the 
wodd will be watching the 
group Mr. Dote chooses to take 
along an such a preconvention 
trip. I can see Jeane Kirkpatrick 
and Richard Ltigar, i ww n f fa ii 
secretaries of state; John Mc- 
Cain, who carries weight on de- 
fense; and Paul Wotfowitz and 
Richard Perie, possible national 
security advisers. 

On coming home, he should 
enunciate die Dole doctrine, up- 
dated. It’s his strong suit. 

■ The New Tort Times. 


On Whitewater, It’s Time to Look at the Record andRelent 


B oston — On wwte- 
water, it is time to follow A1 
Smith’s advice: “Let’s look at 
the record." Fra there is a re- 
cord, the reports of a detailed 
and dispassionate investigation. 
And practically no one his read 
those reports. 

The investigation was or- 
dered by the Resolution Trust 
Corporation, the government 
body fra foiled savings and 


By Anthony Lewis 


San Francisco law firm of Pills- 
bury Madison & Surra. Several 


volumes were published in 
1995, the last on Dec. 28. After 
billing records turned up in the 
White House, the investigation 
resumed; a further 164-page re- 
port was submitted on Feb. 25. 

The reports examine charges 
against President and Mrs. 
Clinton in exhaustive detail — 
and find one charge after, an- 
other without substance. 

• On tiie suggestion that the 
Clintons bore some legal re- 


sponsibility for wrongdoing by 
foe Whitewater developer. 
James McDoogaL 

“There is no basis to charge 
tiie Clintons with any kind of 
primaty liability fra fraud ra 
intentional misconduct. This in- 
vestigation has revealed no ev- 
idence to support any such 
claims. Nor would foe record 
support any claim of secondary 
or derivative liability for foie 
possible misdeeds of others.” 


Rural China Is Giving Up Hope 


H ONG KONG — China 
often boasts about its 
classless society, but the in- 
come gap between urban and 
rural residents has been 
widening in die last decade. 
The hope that many people in 
foe countryside held in tiie 
early 1980s of bridging this 
divide is fading fast 
Chinese are officially di- 
vided into two groups: those 
who have government-sanc- 
tioned permanent residence in 
the cities and towns, and those 
who do not Since the late 
1970s, the government has 
struggled to maintain the 
policy in the face of a rapid 
increase in the coun tty’s pop- 
ulation, currently estimated at 
more than 1.2 billion. 

In doing so, it has com- 
promised business efficiency, 
especially in state industries, 
by overcrowding workplaces 
and making it impossible for 
managers to fire staff. 

Those who could not be as- 
signed employment were 
called “job waiters” instead 
of unemployed, although the 
waiting period could stretch 
into many years. 

China 's 800 million rural 
residents 'are less fortunate. 
They are supposed to stay on 
the form forever. The rural- 
urban divide is passed down 
through families, and there are 
few ways to break the chain. 

ft is the dream of many rural 
dwellers to be granted the 
right to live in the city. Some 
have made it. 

After 17 years of economic 
reform, city dwellers still have 
many privileges. Tbdr exclus- 
ive access to subsidized food 
and other necessities at gov- 
ernment stores has become 
less important, but they con- 
tinue to monopolize jobs in 
those sectors or the economy 
where pay, conditions and se- 
curity of tenure are best 


By Joe Zhang 


the 


Many small formers have 
left the land in search of jobs in 
the cities. They get the heavy 
and dirty work, often on dan- 
gerous construction sites or in 
rubbish collection. They live 
in extremely poor conditions 
and are made scapegoats for 
China ’s rising crime rate. 

The government recently 
imposed rules that require 
members of this “floating” 
population to hold temporary 
residence permits issued tty 
public security offices. 

The “floating” people are 
the first victims of tough eco- 
nomic times. Firing an urban 
resident worker is difficult be- 
cause be or she is tenured or on 
a fixed contract, but it is easy 
to lay off thousands of float- 
ers. The rationale seems to be 
that such people have land to 
return to and will not starve. 

Schools in foe cities are 
much better funded and more 
generously staffed tty the gov- 
ernment, but with relatively 
few exceptions are closed to 
country students. 

In 1978, China staged a re- 
volution in the countryside by 
splitting the communes into 
small strips of land and rent- 
ing them to family units. That 
immediately lifted productiv- 
ity by removing the incentives 
to shirk. Soon afterward, peas- 
ants were also allowed to grow 
and seQ cash crops in foe free 
market and run small-scale 
businesses. That period 
offered a golden opportunity 
for the government to min- 
imize the rural-urban divide. 

The sudden prosperity in 
the countryside upset tiie 
deep-rooted superiority com- 
plex of urban residents. The 
change in their relative financ- 
ial status profoundly disturbed 
the upper class. As a result, foe 


interests of 
has imposed numerous levies 
and fees on formers to finance 
increases in the cities, 
since then, urban wages 
have risen 20-fold in 17 years. 
For example, a division chief 
in a government ministry in 
Beijing making 60 yuan a 
month in 1978 would get at 
feast 1,200 yuan now, plus 
many proportionally in- 
creased fringe benefits. 

Institutional discrimination 
against rural residents has 
caused a vicious circle. Con- 
trary to conventional wisdom, 
the high unemployment rate 
(around 30 percent of tiie 
workforce, by to some estim- 
ates) is not rapping wage 
growth in the cities. As most 
urban workers hold perman- 
ent jobs, they ran afford to 
make exorbitant wage claims 
despite their low productivity 
and the high jobless rate. They 
write their own ticket because 
they make the rules. 

The tens of millions of low- 
paid floating workers have be- 
come the underlying support 
fra wage explosion in the up- 
per class. In effect, they 
provide invisible subsidies. 
The lower the wages fra float- 
ing people, the higher the 
wages for urban residents. 

The government has vowed 
to address this disparity in its 
new five-yearpian that starts 
this month. There will be a 
continuing risk of serious so- 
cial unrest in China unless ef- 
fective action, is taken to close 
tiie gap between the cities and 
tiie countryside. 


The writer.formerly a man- 
ager at China f s central bank 


in Beijing, is an economist at 
W.l.Cc 


. ' arr securities in Hong 
Kong . He contributed this 
comment to the International 
Herald Tribune. - - 


• On criticism of the fact that 
Madison Guaranty, the : 
and loan owned by 
Dougai, retained the Rose Law 
Finn, in which Mrs. Clinton 
was a partner: 

"A trier of fact is highly un- 
likely to find that there was any- 
thing unto ward, let alone fraud- 
ufenc or intentionally wron gfu l, 
m the circumstances of foe Rose 
Law PiraTs retention.” 

• On the charge that a re- 
tainer of $2,000 a month paid by 
Madison Guaranty to the Rose, 
firm went to the Clintons: 

“The suggestion that the re- 
tainer was some sort of gratuity, 
or was handled improperly, 
lacks foundation. 1 ’ In fact, the 
investigation found, the Rose 
firm deposited it in a trust ac- 
count and returned the balance 
to Mr. McDougal after billed 
fees were deducted bom it 
“There is no evidence that the 
Clintons ever received anything 
like $2,000 a month from this 
engagement, and every reason 
to believe that they never re- 
ceived more than atrivial sum ... 
Mrs. Clinton’s share [after di- 
vision by the firm] would have 
bran less than $20 a month.” 

• On the claim that the Rose 
Law Finn compared with Mr. 
McDougal in wrongdoing over 
Castle Grande, a development 
fra mobile homes: 

“The conspiracy 
hopelessly flawed. The 
pendent Counsel has 
different conspiracy [involving 


ators on the same propoty — a 
set that was not cut in cm the 
deals, a set whose senior mem- 
bers stood togain something on 
tite onkr of $20 a month.” 

Those and many other find- 
ings are each backed by a 
statement and ana- 


is 


Jim Guy Tucker, now being 
triedl. ft strains common sense to 
place a second set of conspix- 


lysis of the evidence. Reading 
the reports, one is struck by the 
triviality of the long-ago events 
at issue — and by the detach- 
ment and clarity with which 
they are examined. 

ft is a different world from 
the conspiracy theories and 
smears of Senator Alfonse 
D’Amato and his Whitewater 
committee hearings. Which is 
no doubt why Republicans have 
done their best to see that the 
PiDsbury reports get no atten- 
tion. They were transmitted to 
the committee, but they have 
not been published in the usual 
pamphlet form. The last, ofFeb. 
25, has not been released by the 
D’Amato committee at all but 
was made available by a House 
Democrat, Henry Gonzalez. 

The press, too, has a respon- 
sibility fra the fact that hardly 
anyone knows about the find- 
ings of the HDsbury investig- 
ation. Newsp aper s have paid 
scant attention to the reports. It 
is as if they had an investment in 
the existence of a scandal. 

It is time for the press to 
apply to the Whitewater 
charges the journalistic prin- 
ciples of skepticism and frdr- 
nessi A good way to begin is to 
look at foe findings of foe PiUs- 
buiy investigation. 

The New York Times. 
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IN OUR PAGES: 100. 75 AND 50 YEARS ACO 


1896: Spanish Ships 


MADRID — . The Spanish 
Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
pany have two of the six ships 
they are announcing as cruisers 

nearly ready to put to sea. These 
boats as fast as they are finished 

will be sent to Cuba to guard foe 
coast The two that are neatly 
finished are ofSjOOO tons register 
and 300ft. long. They ate ««■*» 
armed with six 12in. guns. The 
Spanish Government now has 
some 40 craft in Cuban warns. 


heavy losses to foe Greeks, the 
latest commnmqiid from Athens 
states that the foil ofEski-Sheir is 
i mminen t ft seems, however, 
tlmttte heavy fighting is only be- 
ginning, as foe Turks areragan- 
isinga second tine of defence. 


1946: Killer Wares 


1921: Heavy Fighting 

PARIS — As was anticipated, 
further serious engagements be- 
tween foe Greeks and the Turks 

in Asia Minor have taken place 
along foe line between Afinm- 
Kara-Hissar and Es&Sbeir, 
where the Kemaixsts have been 
in occupation of entTTtv^tiH po- 
sitions. White desoatehes from 
□be • foe 


SAN FRANCISCO — Great 
tidal waves bom of a submarine 
earthquake for out in the Pacific 
smashed ashore in the United 
States, Alaska and foe Hawaiian 
Islands today [April 1], taking an 
uneranted toll of Kves^ T onigh t 
the Navy was wanting shimme 
in the North RuaoTtoiOTeS 
waves 90 feet high. Teawere 
known dead at Hilo, five at Oahu 
rad one unidentified mam was 
drowned at Santa Cniz, Cali- 
fornia. In Alaska, five men woe. 

miutner onrl J j . 


*M 11 


Mssragaud believed drowned. 


fighting as desperate, involving 


atm wave was believed to be 
swnCTriiere near the Southern 
tip of foe Alaskan peninsula. - 
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■A. Farewell to a Fbfituaan 
<M Hare Vision and Civility 

®y David S. Brother 

by today’s standards. All of this, 
eraor of Maine ir? f ^? 8 ° v T. P 1 ^ a leadmhip role on tbeSen- 


252^. u a.SES 

rfaae, who died last 


-> ... . 7 — ■oaaiMunnim 

of rare vision, who 

and the temper of histiSra 

h JL™ tte No. 2 man with 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Mm- 
™ aelpi Oanoontic 

ticket, perhaps the only tirfwt jn 
™ytone on which both men 
cteriy coold have been and 

Mud have been presidem. In- 
stead, America got Ricbaid Nix- 
od — some consolation prize! 

The obituaries of Mr. Muskie 
wwe appreciative but barely did 
justice to fee clarity with which 
be dealt with two iwtinnal iggng^ 
decades before most other politi- 
cians came to grips with them. 

As chairman of the Senate’s 
intergovernmental relations sub- 
committee, he made his panel fee 
forum in the 1960s for that fe- 
. VOTite issue of fee 1990s, downs- 
ii rang fee federal government and 
shifting power and responsibility 
to the states. 

That was hardly tbe mind-set 
of most Democrats in fee era of 
the Great Society, but Mr. 


leadership rede i 

ate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, made Mr. Muskie a «hi«i 
for national office. 

He was the favorite for tbe 
nominal on in 1972, bat fee nation 
and fee Democratic Party were 
being ripped apart by the Vietnam 
War. Mr. M aside, an instinctive 
moderate who moved in small 
steps from support of the war to 
opposition, was unable to satisfy 
those who insisted feat tbeir po- 
sition, whatever it was, was the 
only morally per miss ible one. 

And Mr. Muskie was a man 
whose emotions were easfly pro- 
voked. fit the 1972 New Hamp- 
shire primary, the compliant Uni- 
on Leader newspaper in 
Manchester published a forged 
letter, planted by Nixon workers, 
accusing Mr. Muskie of preju- 
dice, and ran an article describing 
his wife, Jane, as smoking, drink- 
ing and cursing. Mr. Muskie lost 
his composure, alternately raging 
and weeping in frustration, while 
denouncing tbe newspaper - . 
The scene raised questions about 
his stability, and bis campaign 
slid downhill 



Some Scoff but the Tales 
Of Marco Polo Ring True 


By Karl E. Meyer 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


As a reporter who still has a 
r/ .r r-. rzrrw "**■ Jguflty conscience about unwrt- 
Musftie insisted that as the scope tingly helping the Nixon saboteurs 
■ J5° vcn *mental responsibilities by publicizing Mr. Mutdde’s emo - 
wtdened, fee constitutional rela- tiopalreactioD,Iwas saddened that 


tranship between the states and 
Washington needed protecting. 
Mr. Muslrie was not averse to 
activist government; he wrote 
much of the new environmental 
protection laws enacted in the 
next decade. But be was wise 
enou gh to see feat many of the 
new domestic initiatives needed 
to take into account the differ- 
ences of the 50 states. As events 
proved, be was right 

Mr. Mnskie’s second great in- 
sight was that Congress needed to 
put its fiscal house in order. This 
goal has yet to be achieved, bathe 
was working on it 20 years before 
the authors of the Republican 
“Contract With America*’ took 
tbe issue to the country. 

With tile leadership of Mr. 
Muskie. tbe effort quickly moved 
beyond partisanship led to 
the creation of die congressional 
budget process, now fee center- 
piece of each year's legislative 
work. Mr. Muskie was the first 
chairman of the Senate Budget 
Committee and was instrumental 
in keeping fee deficits minuscule 


footage erf thm awful breakdown in 
fee blizzard was being replayed 
more often than anything else in 
the television obituaries. 

I prefer to remember him on a 
summer night in 1983, on the 
lawn of a state park outside Port- 
land, Maine, when he joined the 
local symphony orchestra as tbe 
narrator m Aaron Copland’s 
‘'Lincoln Portrait," entertaining 
the nation’s governors, who were 
in town for their amnia! meeting. 

Mr. Mnskie’s admirers always 
compared “Big Ed" to “Hooka 
A be," not just because of his 
height and sham Wing gait and 
innate candor and endless stock 
of humorous tales, but because 
tike Lincoln he could weep at 
injustice and still proclaim his 
feife in titebonds of trust that hold 
Americans together. That night, 
hearing that fine deep voice of 
Mr. Muskie’s intone Lincoln’s 
magnificent wads of reconcili- 
ation at the Gettysburg battle- 
field, many of ns wept, as we do 
now at his death. 

■\ • The WashSigton Post. 


One TVaveler’s Woe 

1 bought Air-India tickets be- 
cause they were cheap. 1 am writ- 
ing this account so feat others will 
not make the same mistake. 

1 was traveling to Berhampur, a 
city south of Calcutta, where I was 
to be a speaker at the 25th an- 
niversary of fee province of the 
Congregation of fee Mission, of 
which I am superior- generaL I left 
Rome on the evening of Jaa 3 on 
a flight beaded for New Delhi. 
Around six tbe next morning, tbe 
pilot announced that Delhi was 
fogged in. After circling for a 
while, he told us that we could not 
land and that the flight was being 
rerouted to Ahmadabad. From 
there on, tbe journey was a com- 
edy of misfortunes. 

We sat an the plane for three 
hours in Ahmadabad until finally 
the pilot told us dial because Delhi 
was stiti closed, we would have to 
spend the day in a hotel — mean- 
ing that 1 would miss my con- 
necting flight in DetiiL We left fee 
plane, our passports were taken 
from us, and we stood waiting out- 
side the airport fa- two hours for 
buses and taxis to a hotel where we 
were fed. 

Around 7 P.M., we were given 
another quickmeal and then taken 
back to the airport ibra9 P.M. 
flight to Delhi However, we did. 
not actually depart from 


Ahmadabad until a little bit after 
midnight — and arrived, much to 
our surprise, in Bombay at 3 AM. 
There we stayed 

At 8 AJd, after hours of waiting 
and much contusion in the airport, 
we were put on a plane destined fa 
Delhi — but which never took off, 
because, we were told, of engine 
trouble. Things became chaotic, 
with much screaming and yelling, 
before we were finally taken off the 
plane at noon. 

Passengers thronged the ser- 
vice counter, and eventually, took 
it over, forcing the employees to 
flee upstairs. By 3 P.M.,' it was 
evident that I had missed my con- 
necting flight for a second time 
and that I would not be able to be 
3t for fee celebration in Ber- 


mpur. 
That ( 


evening there was much 
anger and turmoil in the airport 
waiting room because there were 
so many people stranded, wanting 
ro go in all directions. It took the 
arrival of a group of soldiers 
aimed wife rifles to calm things 
down. While a few airline per- 
sonnel struggled valiantly to aid 
die stranded, most remained pass- 
ive and provided very little help. 
Finally, 1 saw that my situation 
was hopeless and decided to es- 
cape from Bombay by flying to 
Hong Kong. 

At 10 P-M-, after much argu- 
ment, I finally got a seat on an 


Ethiopian Airlines flight to 
Bangkok. 1 arrived in Bangkok at 
4 AM. There, Z stood at a counter 
for two hours, waiting for an Air- 
India official to show up. He took 
a group of us to Thai Airways, 
where I waited another two hours 
before a transfer of tickets. 1 ar- 
rived in Hong Kong on Jan. 6, 
quite tired, hungry and dirty! 

- My return flight on Air-India. 
while not nearly as catastrophic, 
was also marked by much frus- 
tration. I flew from Hong Kong to 
Delhi, where my connection to 
Rome was four hours late. The 
computers in New Delhi listed the 
Rome flight as going to Madras 
and as being on time, when it was 
very late. The personnel offered 
no information. When I finally 
arrived here in Rome, I dis- 
covered that my bag bad been lost 
lit has now been found). 

I wrote to Air-India, asking for 
compensation for fee wasted trip 
and two unexpected days in a 
Hong Kong hotel. Two courteous 
employees visited me. expressed 
sorrow, gave me a bail-point pen. 
and told me that there would be no 
recompense. They did mention a 
possible upgrade if I flew Air In- 
dia again — an offer I firmly 
declined. 

The lesson of this long tale is 
clean Buyer, beware! 

ROBERT P. MALONEY. 

Rome. 


N EW YORK — "Did Marco 
Polo Go to China?' " asks fee 
provocative title of a book just wit 
in Britain. 

The author, Frances Wood, 
head of fee Chinese section of the 
British Library, contends that 

MEANWHILE 

Marco Polo's account of his trip 
to China was probably concocted 
by fee scribe who shared his cell 
in Genoa, where both were taken 
prisonerin 1296durin$ that city’s 
war with Venice. 

I confess to a personal interest, 
since I took pan last year in a 
British Museum tour of the sup- 
posed itinerary traveled by Marco 
Polo. Still, judging by the uproar, 
Ms. Wood has touched a real 
nerve. Some fear feat her thesis 
will buttress the tendency to dis- 
rriiss history as more or less bunk 
<as Henry Ford ouce snorted), a 
at best as an ultimately unknow- 
able and improvable fable. 

Skeptics will join Ms. Wood in 
asking why, if Marco Polo spent 
17 years in Cathay between 1271 
’ and 1 295, he never mentioned the 
Great WalL the practice of bind- 
ing women's feet, the custom of 
drinking tea or the elegance of 
Chinese calligraphy? Why is it so 
hard to retrace his steps? Why are 
there no references to Polo or his 
father and uncle, or to any Itali- 
ans. in the records of Kublai 
Khan’s court? 

These anomalies and many 
others have long been the focus of 
learned debate. They were ad- 
dressed wife particular zest by a 
distinguished British soldier- 
scholar. Sir Henry Yule, a civil 
servant in 19th-centuiy British 
India with a remarkable cur- 
riculum vitae. 

A gifted linguist. Sir Henry 
fought in fee Sikh wars, designed 
fortresses, laid out irrigation sys- 
tems, built railways and took time 
out to compile a definitive gloss- 
ary of Anglo-Indian vernacular 
titled "Hobson-Jobson." 

But what won him his cluster 
of geographical gold medals was 
a superb, annotated edition of 
Marco Polo's travels, hand- 
somely published in 1871 and 
twice updated. Sir Henry ex- 
amined most of the surviving 
Polo manuscripts (85 in five lan- 
guages; and all available and rel- 
evant medieval documents. He 
recorded every scrap known 


about the Polo family in Venice 
and translated Marco's narrative 
into English. 

Sir Henry acknowledged 
Polo's curious omissions but con- 
cluded fear this shrewd if hu- 
morless man was fee first traveler 
“to trace a route across the whole 
longitude of Asia, naming and 
describing kingdom after king- 
dom feat he had seen wife his 
own eyes.” 

Sir Henry, drawing on bis own 
experience, found Polo's descrip- 
tions convincingly borne out by . 
other evidence. This was also the 
testimony of great Silk Road ex- 
plorers, notably Sir Aurel Stem. 

Quite possibly, as Ms. Wood . 
maintains. Polo's cellmate, 

a writer known as Rusticiano 
of Pisa, incorporated fee accounts 
of other travelers in the 
manuscript he prepared. Ir is 
possible, too, that Polo was a 
humbug and fabulist who never 
reached China. 

Still, as Sir Henry shows. 
Polo's descriptions have fee ring 
of truth. 

Not only do we have the valu- 
able description of Kublai Khan's 
Xanadu, with its sublime foun- 
tains and palaces, but we have ; 
passages that are as sadly topical 
as fee morning news. Polo speaks 
of a strange tend known as the 
Assassins, living somewhere in ; 
Persia The leader is the Old Man 
of the Mountain, who drugs and . 
kidnaps youths, who, when they 
awake, find themselves in a 
palace that is like paradise. 

The Old Man would drug them 
again, return them to earthly sur- 
roundings, and then say to a 
youth: “Go thou and slay So and 
So; and whence thou retumest my 
Angels shall bear thee into Para- 
dise. And shouldst thou die, even ; 
so I will send my angels to carry 
thee back.” 

Tbe story was corroborated by , 
Crusaders, and even today the : 
Old Man's presence can be felt - 

Did Marco Polo ever get . 
to China? i 

His contemporaries called him : 
a liar because they could not be- • 
lieve his descriptions of paper : 
money or black stones that could 
be burned (coal). By a perverse * 
twist he is now doubted because 
he failed to say enough about > 
China's other incredible won-: 
ders. • 

The New Tort Times. 


BOOKS 


T HE SINS OF THE - 
FATHER: Joseph £ , . 
Kennedy and the 
Dynasty He Founded 

By Ronald Kessler. 480 pages. 
$24 $5 . Warner. 

Reviewed by 
Stephen Birmingham 

N O, Joseph P. Kennedy 
was not a particularly 
nice man. He was a bully, a 
braggart and a boa, as weQ as 
something of a buffoon. And 
no, the Kenstedys are not go- 
ing to applaud tEtis newest ad- 
dition to fee shelf erf bocks 
about their family, a groaning 
board that may be danger- 
ously close to collapsing. But 
of all fee volumes of 
Kennedyana feat have been 
published, Ronald Kessler’s 
“Tbe Sins of fee Father” 
most sorely rank as one of the 
most savage. 

Kessler’s view of Joe 
Kennedy is relentlessly un- 
charitable- It’s hand to find 
one triivt word he has to say 
about his subject. His intent is 
dearly to leave what is left of 
the Kennedy legend in Woody 
shreds. 

One result is feat fee reader 

is nndged into fee role of dev- 
il’s advocate. No one man, we 
iHfriir could be that bad or 
as incamately evil as 
Kessler's portentous tide 
ominously suggests. We 
grope for reasons to forgive 
sane of the poor gay’s be- 
havior. , ^ 

So be never paid back fee 
funds he borrowed from bi s 
family when he was starting 
out. What parent has lent 
money to a child with the 
hope of ever seeing it . again. 
Sure, during Prohibition he 
dabbled in bootlegging with 
some shady characters, but in 
that era fee boodegger was 
every drinking American’s 
best friend. 

On Wall Street he played 
fast and loose wife Other" 


Kessler is at a loss to explain 
why such prominent Jews as 
Arthur . Knock, Walter 
Winchdl and Bernard Baruch 
were among Kennedy’s 
lifelong friends and boosters, 
a why Kennedy joined a Jew- 
ish golf dub in Palm Beach. 

Then there is another prob- 
lem. The aufeorfreqneamy re- 
sots to speculation, guess- 
work and nmnendo. Tus has 

his flWratry sanfl i M&dexhan- 
ded. 

When Jpe went out to Hol- 
lywood, one of las compet- 
itors was a theater owner 
named Alexander* Pamages. 
In 1929, a 17-year-old girl 
named Eunice Pringle ran 
screaming from a Postages 
theater claiming. that the pro- 
prietor had triedtoxape ha. In 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


•Richard Branson, chair- 
man of the Virgin group, is 
reading “Rogue Trader* by 
Nicholas W. Lesson. 

“It was a veiy good read 
apart from the love scenes, 
which were absolutely awfaL 
ft shows the incredible slop- 
piness of fee Barings bank. It 
also showed feat Nick Leeson 
deserved what he got in terms 
of prison tune." 

(Erik /psen. !HT) 



was acquitted, but 
Pringle became deathly ill 
and turned “red in color, a 
sign of cyanide poisoning.” 
On her deathbed, she con- 
fessed to her mother feat Joe 
Kennedy was behind the 
whole charade in an effort to 
discredit Pamages. Had 
Kennedy had the girl killed to 
silence het? There was no 


autopsy, so no one knows fa 
sure, but it is “more than 
likely.” 

There is a final prob- 
lem-There is very little here 
that we have not heard before 
and that does not seem to be a 
rehash of previously pub- 
lished material. Kessler’s ac- 
count of how Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed 

Kennedy ambassador to the 
Court of St James's relies 
heavily on James Roosevelt’s 
book “My Parents." And in 
going over, yet again, 
Kennedy's well-publicized 
affair with Gloria Swanson. 
Kessler lifts almost verbatim 


from Swanson's 1980 auto- 
biography. (Swanson: “It 
was so blatantly opportunistic 
feat I was stunned.'' Kessler 
“Swanson was stunned at 
how blatantly opportunistic 
Joe could be.”) 

What does seem new is the 
author’s tone, which ranges 
from indignation to outrage. 
In depicting a man he believes 
was rotten to the core, he has 
written a sour and mean-spir- 
ited book. 


Stephen Birmingham, the 
author of ‘ ‘Real Lace: Amer- 
ica’s Irish Rich’’ wrote this 
for The Washington Post. 


CHESS 


of his stock manipuiati rats are 
a gainst fee law. But in die 
1920s, such tactics were par 
fa fee financial course. 

He encouraged Ms chil- 
dren, particularly the boys, to 
be competitive, even combat- 
a ive. But his kids; loved feat. 
* He was sublimely unfaithful 
to Ms wife, but she didn’t 
really mind. Kessler makes a 
protracted effort to portray 

Kennedy as a vicious anti- 
Semite. Bm he seems to forget 
feat, in fee 1930s, a certain 
amount of social anti-Seamf^ 
ism was commonplace. And 


By Robert Byrne 

T'^MTTRI Gurevich de- 
i-rf fettled Nick DeFSrmian in 
Round 4 in fee United States 
Masters Championship. 

If Black delays the pawn 
ex change ...ed until after 
White has advanced 5 ©4, then 
White can recapture wife his t 
pawn, as Gurevich did with 9 

ed, changing a Benoni De- 
fense into a King's Indian. As 
a result, White does not have 
an e pawn that can be attacked, 
but he also cannot aim to over- 
run Black in fee center. 

Wife 10 Kfl!?, Gurevich 
gave up fee right to castle, but 
be had a solid center and con- 


sented space with 1 9 g5. After 
21 b4, Gurevich planned to 
i the h file fa attack. De- 
nan rightly critized his 


□ □ ■ ■ 
D .W. 
V.V. 

0 ■ lxD 


was safe and be had more 
freedom to throw his pawns 
forward on tbe king’s fla^c 
DeFirmian’rf 15...Ng7 
threatened tbe positionally 
strong l6_Nf5 followed by 
17_Nd4. Gurevich prevented 
feat by 16 g4, but, sure ly be- 
ginning to foresee Black s 
m mrg rplav on the f fane after 
he offered a draw. 
DeKnnian refused 
There was nothing to at 

gained by keeping fee tension 

onthe kingside, so Gurevich 


alter 32... qg5 

21_j*6?I as wasting time 
whoa he should have played 
21J4! immediately. 

On 24 Ne4!, DeFinman 
judged tha t 24.. J3b2?I would 
have led to Gurevich’s ad- 
vantage after 25 Nd6 Rel 26 
Bel Qg5 27 Nb7. But after 
24«JfS! 25 Bc3, it was too 
risky to exchange the main 
guardian of tbe dark squares 
wife 25..3c3?! 26 be. 

DeRrmian gave up fee 
rook fa the knight, which 
was frying fa the powerful 
blow, 32 Nffi, But after 


31- -Re4 32 Qe4 Qg5, 
Gurevich aimed fa the de- 
cisive removal of the black 
knight wife 33 Bb31 
It would have been useless 
fa DeRrmian to 
33...Ng3 34 fg Bh3 35 
Qd2 36 Re2 Qc3 because of 
37 Qe7 KgS 38 Qd8 Kg7 39 
Re7 Kb6 40 Qf8 Kb5 41 Rh7 
Kg4 42 Qf4 mate. Yet after 
33.JCf7 34 Bf5! gf 35 Qhl !, 
there was no way to stop fee 
inroads of the white queen. 
After 39..JCg7, fee simplest 
way to win would be fee en- 
dgame following 40 Qe7 Qe7 
41 Re7. DeFinman gave up 
without waiting for a move 
from Gurevich. 


KING'S INDIAN DEFENSE 

Wbtae Stack VMM 

GvrMdi DTlrm'o GorMcfe 
1 to NR 21 W 

J« c5 22 hS 

3 dS fid 21 hg 

4 Nc3 dJ 24 NM 

Srt B ? 7 2S Bel 

6 NTi M »bc 

7 M3 <4 2? Qel 

8h3 cd 14 CM 

9 ed Qe? 28 Bhl 

M Kfi mm 30 Bfl 2 

I) BH NO at QU 

» BflS TO 32 0*4 

12 B« Ne4 33 BhJ 

14 Bel NO 24 BS 

15 80 N*J 35 Ob] 

IS M M » CM 

17 Qc2 15 37 QH 

II Rel BdT 38 del 

190 Raed 39 Qrt 

aw QdS 
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D'Ftrm'a 

t# 
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bcJ 

££ 

Rhl 

Rh8 

RW 
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&4 

KB 
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Name: 


Home A ddress: 


job Title: 
e-mail: — 


AGE 

□ Under 23 

□ 25-34 

□ 35-44 

□ 55-64 □ 85 or over 


SEX: 

O Male □ Female 
Iamreqnestingmibirnaticm&^ 

□ Myself □ A friend 

□ A family member G An employee 
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All courses in English • International faculty and students 
American educational system - Practical year-long project 
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ISG Intcrnationnl School of Business 



ITALY 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


AA Interdisciplinary Studies 
A- A. A. Business Administration 
B.B.A. International Business 
BA. International Relations 
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BA. Interdisciplinary Studies 
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STARTS WITH UNDERSTANDING 

■ Language courses with a focus on cultural competency 

■ Engrish programs (ESL) coupled with international 
Management content instruct 

N Customized intensive individual or group language courses 

■ Study at the renowned Monterey Institute in a supportive 
small dass environment 

■ Beautiful Monterey Bay is a safe, small dty environment 
adjacent to Carmel and Pebble Beach with several world 
dass golf courses and great outdoor recreation- 2 hours 
by car from San Francisco 

MONTEREY 42s\Sn buSstoct RVKES 
INSllTUTE 

OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


MONTEREY. CA 93940 USA 
TH. (408)647-4115 
fax (408) 647-3534 
e-mail jwattsUmns.edu 
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Learn English in New York! 


Engish Connection, 480 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, Mew Ybrt 12866 USA 
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American International School 
Salzburg 

Prepare for university studies 
in Europe's most beautfuf city! 

• Coeducational boating school far grades 7-12, pbs a postpaduate year 

• FJyacoKfted U.S.ttgh School Diploma feahres AP. courses 

• Fig htemational BaceiageatelLBJDijioma 

• Extensive European travel program inducted n boarding tubon price 

■ Exciting program of sports indudes rtemational competitions and skiing 

• Gradates attend selective uwerabes in the USA, Canada and worktade 

• ESL corses araiabte for nonnative Engteh speakers 

• Sunmer session contones rtensive study of German and/or Engish vwft 
htSday fin n one of the workfs most beautfui areas 

AMERICAN INTERNADONAL SCHOOL 

Moosstrasse 106, 5020 Salzburg, Austria 
Fax (43) 662 824555 Tel (43) 662 824618 
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School Diploma. 5W Gaiter. 
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Ecole active 


• WBJCOME CLASSES 
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Exam center for 
Cambridge, Oxford and 
London. 
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HI- HOWARD ( ,U ID N I GROUP ♦ Til!-' LONDON (. .1 VI ! R 


Seeking a Place at an American University? 

America's oldest educational advising service is now 
in Europe to provide assistance regarding placements 
at U.S. universities: undergraduate and graduate. 

For additional information please co nta ct: 

The Howard Greene Group, Educational Consulting Centers, 
39 St. James's Street, London SV1A TJD, England 
Hell 44/171/491 8085 Fax: 44/171/491 7007 
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ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 
101, Bd RkimB 75006 PARIS 
Id. : 45 44 58 28 
Fax : 45 44 89 42 


r* LEARN FRENCH “ | 
FAST IN PROVENCE 

hlensivB courses of 1 or 2 
weeks for adults in the 
comfortable seaside house 
of experienced teachers. 
One-to-one tuition. 
famille' fife-stylo. Alt levels. 
L— Tel (VOX): (93) 94749925 i 



LEARN & ENJOY FRENCH 
Friendly, family atmosphere 
Lliwina 
Chateau 
Bergmdy 
Ecole des 3 Pools, 
Chilean deM&eL 
42300 Roanne, France 
Tel: 77 71 53 00 
Fax; 77 70 8001 
^ Also cooking course ■ 


FRENCH KN FRANCE 
MAKING LEARNING A PLEASURE 

Intensive coancs / Summer courses/ 
Mini-group courses / I : I courses / 
Training courses for teachers of 
french. 

Specialized language courses 
in banking, commerce, sales, 
communication... 

Since 1964. Open throughout the 
year. More than 10 different levels 
permanently available. Students 
from over ! 10 countries. The 
Universities of Oermont-Femuid 
assure the quality of the teaching. 

To receive our brochure. 
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Marymount School, founded in 1923. 

is a Catholic, coeducational, international school, offering a 
challenging American curriculum from nursery school 
through grade eight. While the base curriculum, is taught 
in English, wc offor a strong French , language program., L - . 
Marymounr also offers an extensive program to children 
with learning disabilities as weO as a sdf-contained special 
education dass. 

hhxtilmistresF- Sr. (nmeirkiv Murpbv 
MARYMOUNT SCHOOL 
72 , BOULEVARD DE LA SAUSSAYE 
92200 NEUILlV-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE 
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The American School in Switzerland 

• Boarding and day programs for students aged. 
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The American School in Switzerland 
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Personalized Guidance & Referrals to 
the Finest Sleepaway Camps Worldwide 
General • Specialty « Academic • Travel 
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NATIONAL CAMP ASSOCIATION | 
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Twin Low Center 


Ppepsping l3'7 Suites 

Fop MX&M Pteies 


J ** lamination to as Btfle as 
Suburban, Long bland campus located 
30 miles from New YorkOty. 

fo^wmWomafiat 



1 '■* Graduatr- Sd-oo! for Intern at ion.'! Carport, 


>■ MBA in International Management 

► MA fa International Pofoy Studies 

► MMin bitenational Pubfic Administration 

► MA in bitemational Environmental P oKcy 

► MA in Ranslatfon and InterpretatkJ 


ADMISSIONS OFF!CE*DE;PT iht 
^ V 5fl!H¥ N STREET * MONTEREY, CA ^93940 USA 
647-4123 • FAX (408) [647-6405 
n O M 6 P A GE:http://www. ml iis.edu 
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Professional Programs 


Intensive Format (2- to 4* week. daytime a*nnc*TE programs) 
MANAGEMENT 

■ Ma At* cement rm InvuinaTioMal Ewcvttves (2 mas - Fee., aoc ) 

■ Marketing (3 wau - March) 

■ Banking and Akancs p *tos - Man, November) 

■ Human Resoukcb Management (3 woks. ■ November) 

* INVENTOW, WAAOKH.-SE AND LOGfSTICS MANAGEMENT (4 WEEKS - FEB.) 

■ Management Of NotPoh-Pbott (Xuumhatkwu (3 weeks - June/ 

ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT & ENERGY 

■ An Quality Mamacemuct (2 weeks • Amg 

■ Alternative Evlkgt Tbchmxogics (J wins - Mas ) 

■ Snviaoiwmiktae Toumoii rnvwnoM and Contsoi )4 «ms - Oct) 

■ CIS - GaocKAnuc Iktokmatum. Svstems R weeks ■ November) 

LAW 

■ THE AMERICAN LEGAL SYSTEM (2. WEEKS- IamuaRV. Juu\ 

CUSTOMIZED PROGRAMS 

■ CUSTOMHMSKWED RQCIAUS AVAILABLE VUI-MWD 

English Language Programs 


■ Zniui&ivu English Procram (« weeks, 10 keek*) 

■ CONVERSATION AMD American Cgnun Pbocram CM weeks) 

■ American Business CVuvre tc Communication (4 weeks: 10 wecksi 

■ Improving Oral Fluency Program (4 weeks, 10 weeks) 

■ Arm and Humanities Programs (4 weeks; io weeks) 

■ DestCAK-YouR-owN Program (Hnciish and uvjvHtsm classes) 

■ SteoAL Programs (Subject and length os tol'Rckoke) 

■ TEachinc Encurh to Speakers op Other Languages • TESOL 
(4 nm. 9 -monih) 


FOft .MO R£ ir.'f'ORMATJOJJ. PLEASE CONTACT; 

1 Pi\' U‘.:VL.>:,' 7 V A. ■ ■■.■.: . D-.-t. HT - Rr.-ZiitHr.s. CA S 2507 -dSSS US. A 
E ’ ‘ 1 . -'-i. P;:,.:;:: 7$7~^3Ao F.\a: (9$?) 7c 7-5 7&S 





Box 1569. Scottsdale, Arizona 85252 
602-948-773 1 Fax 602-483-6425 



OXFORD ACADEMY 

ONE STUDENT, ONE MASTBR rN EACH CLASS 
For boys ages 14-20, o/ average to sqperfwjrjtBaflBncewbP^ovB 
academic tfefctencfeKjikio have lost one or more yam oHctopol; 
'Who wish to accelerate r •or.‘hitsniaHon«l students wighlrario 
Improve tholr Enriteh In our ESL protein and enter American 
unSvemiee. Completely lmMbdtestnic&irL Hottig atMsstant i 
BoanfngandTd&dn . 

Summer Session, June 18-JJy 19i 1998: S4£00.Q0 
School Year 1996 - 1907: $34700.00 v 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM SOLVERSiJINGE 1906 
Dept W • Bm P. Westbrook. CT 06496 USA * (8E0) 399-62*7 


Your M.B.A. in PARIS end the U.S. 

The best from Europe and America 
for your graduate studies in International Management 

MAJL Uaiv««nrty is a graduate program of Morweemont created 
in 1966 by Km Franoo-Amorkan I wift ute of Manapwiwnl (LFAAA.) 
and cteva lopped in o n odotion with loading UJ5. IMvcnHics. 


11 to 1* mMdhi of Hedy 
4 in Pbrii, Franco • 7 to 12 in fti» U.S. 

October to September or December 

20VUMMS 

• MJkA. [Maxtor of Buslneu Administration) 
from AAC5B accredbed American Urtirarwti w , 

• Gradual* cer t i fi c ate from AULA. Univornty. 


MIA Univers i ty/ IFAM, 19 rue Cfoi 75015 Paris. 
ToL: 33 (IJ 42 73 26 53 — fee 33 (1) 47 B3 31 72 


1996 Executive Programs;) 


For over 20 years, the Harvard Institute for International Development 
has mobilized the knowledge and experience gained in development 
efforts throughout the world, combined them with the teaching expertise and resources of Harvard University, and 
offered a series of programs on pressing international issues. Led by experienced professionals and academics 
who are renowned in their field, these programs combine lectures with case discussions, small-group work, and 
computer modeling. Participants an generally managers, policy makers and analysts from public, private and 
non-profit organizations throughout the world. HUD invites applications for the following programs offered in 
1996, all of which wm take place at Harvard University: 


Program on Fiscal Decentralization and Financial 
Management of Regional and Local Governments 
April 22 -May 17. 1996 

Focuses on strategies of fiscal decentralization and gren giftgmng 
regional and local government financial management. 

Ray Kelly. Director; ret: 617-4954627; faz : 617-496-2911; e-mail: 
rfdQhiuUiaTvard.edu t 

Workshop on Environmental Economics and Policy Analysis 
June 10 - July 12, 1996 

Focuses on natural resource management, economic valuation of 
environmcnml impacts, design of polk)- insmnnexs and the interface of 
growth, trade and business with environment. 

Theodore Panayaou, Director. teL 617-495-9173: fax- 617-496-3956: 
e-maiL-TptmayotQhiidhaTvard.edu 

Workshop on Educational Policy Analysts and Planning 
June 16 -July 19. 1996 

Focuses cm techniques for policy analysis, planning, and research and 
the development of education management information systems (EMIS): 
emphasis on increasing effectiveness & effiriency of education systems. 
Thomas Cassidy. Director, tet: 617-495-9723; fax: 617-495-1239; 
e-mail: chnawn@ftud.harvord.edu 

Resolving the Global Social Security Financing Crisis 
June 24 -July 12. 1996 

Focuses on the global social seamty/dcmographic financing crisis, its 
implications for raving, investment, and growth, anl hs potential 
resolution via privatizing social security. 

Jeffrey Soda A Laurence KotUkoff, Co-Directors; reL- 617-495-S4S2; 
fax: 61 7-495-1239; e-mail: socsec&uidharvard. edu 

Program on Investment Appraisal & Management 
June 24 - August 16, 1996 

Focuses on modem techniques for conducting financial, risk, economic, 
environmental, and social evaluations of investment projects. 

Glow Jenkins. Director; tel: 617-495-0667; fax: 617-496-2911; e-mail; 


Workshop on Macroeconomic Policy and Management 
June 24 - August 2. 1996 

Focuses on strategies for macroeconomic management through an 
enhanced understanding of macro and sectoral policy linkages. 
Richard Goldman, Director; reL 617-495-9779; fax: 617-496-2911; 
e-mail: esandsQhiid.harvard.edu 


Workshop on Budgeting in the Public Sector 

June 24 - August 2. 1996 

Reviews terJmiquffs for public budgeting and nuxtagemem of 
public expenditures, through an enhanced understanding of the budget 
process and the linkages between the national budget and economy. 

S- Ramakrishnan. Director; tel: 617-495-4324: fax: 617-496-2911; 
e-mail: budgetws0riid.han-ani.edu 

Program on Tax Analysis and Revenue Forecasting 
July 1 - August 16. 1996 

Focuses on analytical techniques in evaluate tax policy alternatives, and 
the estimation of die impacts nf tax policy changes, and die forecasting 
of tax revenues. . - - 

G.P. Shukia, Director: tel: 617-496-9032; fax; 617-4964423: e-mail: 
gshukla@hiid . harvard, edu 

Program on Global Reform and Privatization of Public 
Enterprises 

July 15 - August 9. 1996 

Focuses on theory' and practical methodology for reforming and 
privatizing state-owned enterprises in developing and transition 
economies- 

Eyran Sheshiruki. Director. iel: 617-495-3482; fax: 617-495-1239; 
e-mail: pep0iudJuuvard.edu 

HUD-K ennedy School of Government Joint Program: The 
Executive Program for Leaders in Development 
September 3-13. 1996 

Focuses on difficult decision-making situations faced by leaders 
confronting major political and economic transitions; sharpens problem- 
solving. analytic, and strategic action skills. 

Merilee S. Grindle A John Ml Thomas, Co-Directors; reL 617-495- 
1101; fax; 617-496-4474; e-mail : kmhye@ksg3dmit.harvard.edu 


For further information, applications or 
workshop brochures... 

Please refer to the contact information listed under each - 
workshop, or write to: HUD f Harvard University/ One 
Eliot Street / Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 / U.S. A. 
Tel: 617-495-2161; FAX: 617-495-0527. Telex: 27S276. 
Our World Wide Web site can be accessed at: 
http -J / www. hi id .harvard.edu 





Earn Your American University Degree 
at a College in London 


M.B.A. in International Business, Bachelor's & 
Associate degrees in Business Administration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, Fashion 
Marketing , Interior Design and Video Production 

You'll feel right at home studying with other 
American and international students who have 
chosen The American College in London. 

U.S. accredited and degree granting. Terms begin 
October, January, March, June and July. Housing 
and job placement services available. Study abroad 
oppo rtunities to sister campuses in Atlanta and Los 
Angeles 

Rjr : further Maanatioii or a prospectus contact: 

The American College in London 

110 Maiylebone High Street, London WIM 3DB England 
Tel: (0171) 486-1772 - FAX: (0171) 935-8144 
l Classes begin June, October, January and March. 


RICHMOND 

Richmond hra one of the most uhstantial ^ 
American academic programs in ai nuly 

(nremanoiral environment- we ootr lo unocr- 

gr arl.urr major fiekfa of study and an MBA. ^ 

■ us Accreditation 

■ Terms begin mjamuny, 

May aod September 

m Fully residential 
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IFAMU 

THE BEST WAT FOR THE MR A 

Since 1982, IFAM has been preparing its students for the 
MBA diploma in the US. IFAM offers a complete business 
program in management taught in Engli sh with both an: 

□ Undergraduate Program (2 to 3 years in Paris) 

and a 

□ Dynamic broad-based MBA Program (4 mo nths in Paris. 
7-12 months in the US). 

□ IFAM is closely associated with Northeastern University. 
Baboon College in Boston, University of San Diego. Pace 
University in New York-. 

□ Some students have completed their MBA at the 
prestigious US universities Harvard, Wharton. 
University of Chicago, Duke, McGill, NYU... 

IFAM Ml 

INSnTUT FRANCO-AMERICA1N DE MANAGEMENT 

Etabltssement cfensefcjnement supdrieur technique privd 
19 rue Cdprd - 75015 Paris - France. 

Tel: 33 (1)47 34 38 23 - Fax: 33 (1) 47 83 31 72 


INTERNATIONAL 


ui n a course for success at 


Boston University 

International Graduate Centers 


Brussels. Belgium * London. England • Beer Slieva, Israel 


Master of Science Degrees in 
Management, Multinational 
Commerce, and Organizational Policy* 

• Full and Part-rime Courses 

• Flexible Study Axnmgemeno 

• Begin in January, April or September 

• International Intercampus Transfer Option 

Brussels, Belgium London, England 



32-2-2680037 

Beer Sheva, Israel 
972-7-481333 



44-171-938-1540 
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i BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 


International Graduate 
Centers 


FRANCE 



THE 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


OF PARIS 


AabllaaemeWdtoe lg pmmMsHp€rieurprttt 

AUP prepares its 
students to he a 
part of an increasingly 
global society . 

Bachelor of Artec Art Htetory, Comparative 
literature, European Cufaaal Studies, 
French Studies, InH Affaire, fotl Business 
Acfcninktraiian, Infl Economics, 

Modem History. 
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Computer Science. 

Mow Major fotomational Communications. 

Contact: The Office of Admission*, 

BP 143, 31, tivonue Bosquet, 

75343 Paris Cadax 07, Prance 

TaL {33f1) 40 82 06 00 Rk (33f1) 47 OS 34 32 
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SCHULER 

INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Florida, London, Strasbourg, Paris, Heidelberg. 

Berlin, Madrid, Leystn and Engeiberg 

Associate, Bachelor's & Master's degree programs 
Business Administration. International Hotel & Tourism 
Management, International Relations & Diplomacy, Computer 
Systems Management, Economics, Psychology, Public 
Administration, Engineering Management, Pre-Medicine, 
Commercial Art, Liberal Arts, French, German 


Leysdn Institute of Arts & Design 
Advertising, Design, Promotion & Marketing 
redfaffiwn Pa La tin nm 
Intensive PngHsh, Spanish, German 
& French language courses 

■ Courses begin Jamutry, June and September - 

SHUJLER INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Royal Waterloo House, Dept 1HT/4.1 
51-55 Waterloo Road, London SE1 8TX England 
Tel: (0171) 928 1372 Fax: (0171) 620 1226 

Accredited member ACICS. Washington, DC USA 
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Why not team Spanish with the same programme in up 
to three different Spanish cities? Or even in Ecuador? 

3 Madrid Q El Puerto □ Salamanca □ Cuenca (Ecuador) 

= THE CHOICE IS YOURS — 

drift 40/E41500 Ei Puerto de Sonia MarfcVSPAIN 
FOX: 3456 6741 09 / TeL 34 56 87 20 21 -858630 . 
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$t Chariot Unfvonfly 
118 North nw. 
DoCUiey. IA 70683 - USA 


THE OPTIMUM 'AT DISTANCE 1 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

Bachelor's. Master's, Ph.D 
ALL SUBJECT AREAS 
312 E College SL #205 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
Phone: (319) 356-6620 
FAX: (319) 354-6335 



























Backward Looks: Some Bright Touches on Dull Background 


By Suzy Menkes 

huenuttionot Herald Tribune 


N EW YORK — If fashion is a 
reflection of a country’s soul, 
the A m e ri can collections 
present a discomforting im- 
age. Instead of glad, confident 
sportswear and die strong sense of iden- 
tity that had characterized recent seasons, 
we fell/ winter collections have been 
ftin in every sense: weedy, reedy, even 
anorexic sdbouettes; shows starved of 
tjrcarive ideas or with lightly veiled cop- 
fes of influendal European designers. 

J And forget New York’s glorious mo- 
laic of ethnic mixes. The rainbow co- 
alition has left the runways with models 
$most entirely blonde ami light-skinned 
m what seems like a kick in the teeth for 
African-American, Asiatic or Hispanic 


economic climate for fashion? The real 
problem is with scheduling, for a week 
into the season, the big three — Lauren, 
Karan and Calvin Klein — have yet to 
show. The tents in Bryant Park have 
consequently been padded with shows of 
inconsequential designers. 

But there is a slim fashion message. 
Fall 1996 starts with a coat — either 


NEW YORK FASHION 


2 It all adds up to a giant step backwards 
for the American fashion industry — 
especially since Ralph Lauren and Donna 
Karan have both retreated from the cen- 
tral venue to their sbowrooms. just when 
fce Council of Fashion Designers of 
America had made New York a central 
mtemarional player. 

5 What has gone wrong? Is itpart of the 
jvider political picture of America turn- 
ing in on itself?Or the result of a difficult 


maxi-length or short and narrow, worn 
with skinny pants that fan slightly at the 
ankle. Hot items are the turtleneck sweat- 
er, the zippered jacket and the long belted 
cardigan (especially trimmed with Mon- 
golian lamb; worn with over-the-knee or 
ankle-length darts. The jump suit is hav- 
ing a mild revival. 

To that mix, designers have added the 
geometric prints and sour colors pion- 
eered by Prada of Milan and present- 
ations that ape the sleek minimalism of JQ 
Sander and Helmut Lang. The one flicker 
of interest has been from the sparkling 
fabrics — the glitter of lurex, the shim- 
mer of sarin, the sheen on leather — that 
have pepped up the predictable clothes. 

Marc Jacobs made a strong showing, 
offering an upscale, elegant, well-made 
collection of key pieces in which the 
glimmer of gilded leather, the sparkle on 


a velvet top or the quicksilver effect on 
slender evening dresses illuminated the 
brief show. Jacobs had cleaned out the 
retro references and although there was 
still a faint flea-market feel in skimpy 
coats belted over flimsy dresses, the 
simple clothes in fine fabrics, offset with 
pretty, polished makeup made the look 
credible and classy. 

Todd Oldham’s show was also all &- 
glitter — but whh higher wattage in die 
sequirmed skirts and jewels glinting from 
brooches, belts or finger-rings. Yet Old- 
ham had calmed his drag queen glamour, 
presenting evening dresses with brogue 
shoes rather than vampy high heels and 
showing on a flow- level runway. Bring- 
ing the clothes into closer eye contact was 
not always an advantage: for stoles and 
trims looked very faux; plaid pantsuits 
made a violent dash of the tartans; and a 
square of hare midriff opening a window 
on the bosom of a black dress just seemed 
weird. 

Anna Sui claimed that her collection of 
elongated cardigan jackets, long skirts, 
russet tweeds and rooster hats was in- 
spired by English eccentrics from Lon- 
don’s Bloomsbury set The show looked 
more like a take on the floppy jessey and 
panne velvet in bruised colors from die 
Biba boutique in Swinging London. 
There were An Deco touches in beaded 


dresses and low-belted tunics; and a 
whiff of the hippies in marled knits, 
crochet-patchwork long skirts and Mis- 
soni-style knits. Sui handled her theme 
deftly, and after taking away the cloche 
hats, there were easy pieces in supple 
fabrics that looked perfectly modem. 


I F you ignored ill-fitting leather and 
lace dresses (& la Versace) and. red 
hose with lace (last seen at Helmut 
Lang), Richard Tyler's show re- 
vealed the designer's strengths: delic- 
ately sculpted jackets ana 'slithering 
evening dresses with geometric cut-outs. 
Tfae general mood was, wouldn’t you 
know, back to the 1 970s, which Tyler did 
quite well, showing ankle-length car- 
digans in argyie knit and patchworks of 
leather and panne velvet, with some in- 
digestible mixes of pattern and print 
No wonder the 1970s was lmown as 
fashion’s “ugly decade.” For his Anne 
Klein collection, designer Patrick ftobin- 
son unwisely resuscitated gaucho pants 
and then even embroidered them. Coats 
— pea, bathrobe and maxi — were the 
saving grace of his show. Betsey Johnson 
had the wit — and the oomph! — to 
choose the glam rock side of the 1970s, 
sending out fake snake and hologram- 
print disco dresses as rock-chick chic. 
Nicole Miller's hexagonal pattern was a 


commercial take on the trend for geo- 
metric prints. 

Military styles are marching to a fann- 
er beat in New York thap in Europe. The 
secondary fines of Donna. Karan and 
Calvin Klein targeted army hip. For 
DKNY, there were epaulettes on skinny 

coals and sho rt jackets and nsed u nifor m 

colors like mud brown and navy blue for 
turtleneck sweaters with long skirts. For 
CK, Klein had a crisper take with four- 
pocket military jackets, complete with 
shirt and necktie, heavy-duty industrial 
nylon, epaulette sweaters and eggplant 
and bordeaux or brown with purple as 
uniform shades. Otherwise, American 
sportwear seems static. Mark Eisen’s 
short skirts flew too high and belted 
coats, zippered jackets and nylon dresses 
seemed familiar. But Yeohlee’s lean, 
Hpperedjump suits looked modem. 

who ls messing the uptown girls? 
Victor Alfaro showed downtown Sat- 
urday bat has camel coals, fur-trimmed 
cardigans, and lithe beaded dresses were 
a class act. Carolina Herrera focused an 
the pantsuit, throwing ha feminine curve 
in houndstooth or glen plaid; at night, 
deader dresses were given sparkle and 
shine. Under the direction of the Spanish 
fragrance bouse of Puig. Herrera’s busi- 
ness is going global. In turn, foreign 
designers are increasingly using New 


York as a springboard for their inter- 
national images. 

’ The shows opened wife the Versus 
collection by Donatella Versace — all 
mixed {Hants, one-shoulder dresses and 
thrift-shop. hip. Gianfranco Femfi brought 
his Gieffeffe fine of Italian-style 
sportwear — khaki tailoring, leather, 
camel and fluorescent stretch — to the 
Bryant Park tents, where Ptada’s Miu- 
Miu line was shown Monday. Alexander 
McQueen exchanged his London venue 
of a church for a Manhattan synagogue, 
adding some wild energy to die flat New 
York season. 

■Fern Mallis, executive director of the 
design council, admits that the New York 
schedule, bound by the Academy 
Awards and by the Easter and Passover 
holidays, has not been ideaL 

“It wont happen a g ain,” sis: said. 
“We will revisit mis schedule, discuss it 
with the players and work to keep it 
tighter.” 

Calvin Klein criticized fellow design- 
ers for quitting the tents. 

“Is it America turning inwards? — 
No. I drink it is designers just not being 
smart,” Klein said. “American designers 
. had come together and all of a sodden 
people have defected. We can’t be that 
provincial. We need to show our work to 
the world. v 
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A.-L. Breguet (1747 - 1823), “the Prince of Horologi^t?". Today still, every truly fine watch 


> RATES AT LEAST ONE OF HIS MANY OUTSTANDING INVENTIONS. YET ONLY AN INDISPUTABLE ORIGINAL, 


A TIMEPIECE BEARING HIS NAME, PROVIDES A FULL MEASURE OF THE MAN'S GENIUS. 


MoffTRES Bret.uet SA - Avenue General - Guisui 46A - 1009 Pully - Switzerland -Tel. 41 21 728 20 01 - Fax 41 21 728 24 84 
Available at the finest jewellers worldwide. For information call: 

France: 33 I 42 60 69 34 • Germany: 49 2 II 32 04 46 • Hong Kong: 85 22 527 30 46 • Italy. 3« 2 760 144 03 • Japan: 81 3 5441 4562 
Singapore; 65 235 74 H - Spain: 34 l 532 10 07 • Thailand: 66 2 254 45 28 * United Kingdom: 44 17 1 416 41 60 • USA: l 201 507 44 00 
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Toys 5 R’ Us: Growing Pains 

Competition Puts Spotlight on Its Spartan Service 
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Latin America 



By Jennifer Steinhauer 

A/rw Kent Timet Service 

NEW YORK — Standing era 
the top floor of the Toys ’R’ Us 
stare m Santa Monica. California, 
far above the racks of Monopoly 
games. Barbie dolls aid coloring 
books, Diane Summers Craig was 
very much alone. 

“Hello? Hello? Is anyone 
here?" Ms. Craig called our as she 
perused a deserted aisle of com- 
puter software. 

A clerk wandered over to help 
her but acknowledged that she did 
not really know the differences 
among the computer programs far 
sale. The clerk added with a polite 
smile, “Someone will be here in a 
minute to help you.'’ 

Another clerk came, but help 
was .not forthcoming. “No one 
here really knows anything,** 
huffed the mother of two young 
children before turning on her heel 
and leaving. 

Wall Street has known for quite 
a while that the world's largest toy 
retailer is troubled. After 16 con- 
secutive years of uninterrupted 
growth, the company’s earnings 
took a 72 percent nose dive in the 


fiscal year that ended Feb. 2, to 
5143 million, largely due to a hefty 
restructuring charge. 

Further, m a bull market in 
which the Standard & Poor's 500- 
stock index has risen more than 40 
percent since the beginning of 
1995, the price of Toys ’R' Us 
Inc^tock has declined about II 
percent U closed Friday on the 
New York Stock Exchange at S27, 
down 25 cents. The company has 
lost a staggering $5.2 billion in 
market value, falling to $7.5 bil- 
lion. \ 

Michael Goldstein, chief exec- 
utive of Toys *R* Us, has big; plans 
to staunch the bleeding. Bm be is 
caught in the classic quandary of the 
turnaround artist: If he spends too 
much on revamping his stores, he 
could wreck his already shaky profit 
margins; if he spends too little, his 
efforts may come to naught 
Toys *R* Us has enjoyed a glit- 
tering history. As America’s first 
category killer — industry jargon 
for giant warehouse-style stores 
that offer the most of one type of 
merchandise — it toppled Child 
World, Kiddie City Toys and 
countless regional stores' during 
the 1980s. 


Ir now easily dominates the 
market, with more than S9 billion 
in annual sales and 650 stores in 
the United States. 

Many investors think that Toys 
'R* Us has gone about as for as it 
can in the United Stales, where it 
has captured about 23 percent of 
the 523 billion toy -and- video mar- 
ket. In ihetT view, it will need 
strong international expansion to 
push earnings growth. 

"They can pur up these new 
stores, but they are pretty' satur- 
ated,'* said Greg Jackson. 3 port- 
folio manager at Yacktman Asset 
Management in Chicago. * ‘The tre- 
mendous growth potential is In- 
ternationa]. particularly in Japan." 

He said Toys 'R' Us did not 
have competitors like Kmart or 
Wal-Mart to do to it overseas what 
they did to ii ar home. The com- 
pany has 37 stores in Japan and 
will add 14 (his year, putting it in a 
dominant position in that market, 
too. 

Even after the company's ex- 
pansion slowed in the early 1990s, 
the prospect of overseas growth 
kept investors' hopes alive. Sev- 

See TOYS, Page 17 
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Japan Bank Admits to False Report 
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CanpBnt by Ow Su# From DUpncha 

TOKYO — Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan Ltd. acknowledged 
Monday that its U.S. unit had filed 
false reports to financial authorities in 
connection with unauthorized trading 
in bonds and certificates of deposit. 

U.S. authorities have been invest- 
igating .LTCB Trust Co. as well as 
LTCB’s New York branch since 
March 18, the bank said. 

“I know about the situation,” said 
a Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
spokesman, "but the Fed is not in a 
position where it can comment." 

Long-Term Credit acknowledged 
that a LTCB Trust trader violated 
company rules bur said the impro- 
prieties were not illegal and did not 
result in a loss of money. The trades 


will not affect earnings, it added. 

“The securities that were pur- 
chased were all short-term and of 
high creditworthiness,’’ Japan's 
second-largest long-term credit 
bank said. 

The trader bought debentures is- 
sued by U.S. government-related fi- 
nancial institutions as well as cer- 
tificates of deposit issued by major 
Japanese banks, the bank said, in- 
stead of calling the transactions in- 
vestment securities, LTCB Trust 
misreported them to U.S. authorities 
as loans to securities companies. 
The parent bank said tile misreport- 
xng was the result of inadequate in- 
ternal controls. 

The bank said it informed U.S. 
and Japanese authorities of die im- - 


Aetna Life to Buy 
I I MO Specialist 
For $8.9 Billion 


proprieties immediately after they 
came to light during an audit by the 
parent company. 

It added that it would take steps to 
strengthen its internal systems and 
to further such violations. 

The bank did not disclose the 
name or nationality of the trader. The 
Finance Ministry in Tokyo said it 
would take no action until U.S. au- 
thorities had completed their probe. 

Daiwa Bank Ltd. was forced to 
close its U.S. operations at the end of 
February following the disclosure 
ate last year of that a dealer at the 
Japanese bank's New York office 
had engaged in fraudulent trading 
that produced more than $1 .2 billion 
in losses. (AFP. 

■ Kni$hi-Ridder, Bloomberg . AP ) 


C.mpdrjtn Qw SiaT FnwnOionaJin 

NEW YORK — Aetna Life & 
Casualty Co. said Monday it would 
will acquire U.S. Healthcare Inc. in 
an $8.9 billion deal that would cre- 
ate America's biggest medical be- 
nefits company. 

Combined. the companies 
provide health care services to 23 
million people, or one in every 12 
Americans. 

The deal marks an aggressive 
push bv Aetna, one of the largest 
insurance and financial services 
companies, into the fast-growing 
world of managed health care, which 
tries to cap costs by controlling 
charges for doctors and hospitals. 

U.S. Healthcare is one of the 
largest and most profitable oper- 
ators of health maintenance organ- 
izations and other managed care net- 
works. serving 1 3 Eastern states and 
the District of Columbia. 

The new company will be known 
as Aema Inc. and based at Aetna 
Life's headquarters in Hartford. 
Connecti oil U.S. Healthcare is 
based in Blue Bell. Pennsylvania 

Under the temts of the agreement, 
U.S. Healthcare shareholders will 
receive S34.30 in cash, 0.2246 Aet- 
na common share and 0.0749 Aetna 
convertible preferred share for each 
U.S. Healthcare share. 

Aetna said it expects the deal to 
add 5300 million in profits within 1 8 
months by reducing operating ex- 
penses and creating new revenues. 

An Aetna spokesman said the 
merger would result in job cuts, but 
he said the number had not yet been 
determined. Other deals of this mag- 
nitude often have resulted in the 
elimination of thousands of over- 
lapping jobs. 

“It would be irresponsible to 
throw out a lost-jobs estimate before 
we’ve done all our homework." the 
spokesman said. 

In addition to normal approvals 
by shareholders and government 
regulators, the deal is contingent on 
the successful completion of Aet- 
na's $4 billion sale of its property- 
casualty insurance unit to Travelers 


Group, which is expected within 
days. That deal, announced in 
November, was meant to allow Aet- 
na to concentrate on health care and 
financial services. 

The takeover “is a major step in- 
our strategic plan to create an our- { 
standing national health care com- ; 
pari} ,’ ’ said Aetna's chairman, Ron- i 
aid E. Compton, who will be { 
chairman of the merged company.) 
"It is an excellent strategic fit, and ; 
establishes a strong platform for- 
growth.’ * (AP, Bloomberg) j 

EDS to Pay GM * 
$500 Million in Split ; ; 
5,000 Jobs Imperiled 

Crmpdrd b* Our SuffFiM Dispatcher 

DETROIT — General Motors! 
Corp.'s board approved the spin-off) 
of its Electronic Data Systems unit* 
on Monday in an agreement that! 
calls for EDS to make a one-time 
payment of $500 million to GM. 

EDS said it would eliminate up to 
5.000 jobs in the next few months 
and take a pretax charge of $500 
million to $750 million in the 
second quarter as it prepares to 
break its 12-year link with GM. 

“It gives EDS access to its own 
cash flow," said Graham Kemp, 
president of G2 Research. "Thar 
means EDS will become much more 
active in the acquisition arena.** 

The board's vote ends more than 
seven months of specu lation that the 
automaker would shed EDS, whose 
executives have wanted to break 
free of GM's corporate structure for 
years. GM said the spin-off could be 
completed by June 30. 

The spin-off will create an in- 
dependent computer-services com- 
pany worth more than $27 billion. 

GM’s Class E shares, which rep^ 
resent EDS. fell $1,125. to close ai 
$55,875. But GM’s common shares 
rose $2,625. to $55.75. 

( Bktomberg , AFX) 


Thinking Ahead /Commentary 

Capital-Crunch Theory Is All Wet 


By Reginald Dale 

International Herald Tribune 
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W ASHINGTON — Will 
the world run out of 
money? Could booming 
former Third World na- 
tions and the ex-communist stales si- 
phon off so much capital that there 
might not be enough left for the tra- 
ditional industrial countries? 

For now, the industrial world's more 
immediate fear is that of losing jobs 
rather than investment funds to die 
developing countries. But many eco- 
nomists say a world capital shortage 
could loom early in the next century. 
While that would be bad for economic 
growth everywhere, the industrial 
countries oould be hardest hit. 

The fear is that rising interest rates 
would choke off investment dispro- 
portionately in the world’s richer na- 
tions. where returns on capital tend to 
be lower than in the poorer ones. Pro- 
ductivity would suffer, in turn putting 
new pressure on wages and jobs. 

The rich countries have themselves 
added to the problem by saving tinte and 
running persistent budget deficits. Their 
aging populations will soon be making 
increased demands on the public purse 
and pushing down savings rates. 

But the <™tn challenge is that, with 
the coDapse of communism and the rap- 
id spread of free-martoet policies, more 
than half the world’s population has 
joined the international competition for 
capital in the space of just a few years. 


.By perhaps 2005 or 2010, these 
trends threaten to “place substantial 
pressure on global capital resources 
and world interest rates," according to 
a new book, “Future Global Capital 
Shortages: Real Threat Or Pure Fic- 
tion?,” published by the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment in Paris. 

The well of cash is not going literally 
to run dry. “Any shortage can be elim- 

- The growth some see as 
creating capital 
shortages may provide a 
solution to the problem. 

mated by arise in price" (in this case, 
interest rates), writes Barry Bosworth 
of the Brookings Institution, a con- 
tributor to the book. “Perhaps a more 
meaningful way of posing the issue is 
-to ask whether future demands for cap- 
ital, including the financing of public 
budget deficits, wifi outrun the growth 
of savings, putting upward pressure on 
real interest rates," be says. 

Those demands are going to be 
enormous. Net capital flows from in- 
dustrial to developing countries av- 
eraged more than $1 20 billion a year in 
the first half of the 1990s, peaking at 
almost $160 billion in 1993, wrote 
another contributor, Helmut Reisen of 
the OECD Development Center. 


Even by modest World Bank es- 
timates, output per capita in the de- 
veloping countries, including the ex- 
Communist states, is likely to grow by 
an average of 3.3 percent during the 
next decade, three times higher than 
over the past 20 years. 

Mr. Reisen concludes, however, that 
there is no cause for alarm. Even in the 
peak year of 1993, net capital flows to 
developing countries amounted only to 
0.8 penrent of die industrial countries* 
combined gross domestic product 
“This is dose to the 0.7 percent 
pledged (but rarely delivered) as aid to 
developing countries" by the indus- 
trial nations, he says. 

But Mr. Reisen' s main argument is 
that the fast growth that some people 
see as creating capital shortages may 
actually provide the solution to the 
problem. The latest evidence suggests 
that rapid growth rates in developing 
countries will boost their domestic sav- 
ings. enabling them to finance most of 
their own investment needs. 

That is wbat has been happening in 
fast-growing Asia, the source of the 
greatest concern about future capital 
shortages. In the developing worm as a 
whole, only 6 percent or investment has 
been financed by the rich countries. 

Anyway, as the Mexican crisis has 
shown, developing countries will not 
necessarily get all the capital they want 
or need. The poor countries are not 
likely to drain the rich countries of 
money any more than they are going to 
take away all the rich people’s jobs. 
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Kirch’s Moves Heat Up Digital TV War 


Bloomberg Business News 

MUNICH — Kirch Group, heating up 
the battle for Germany’s as yet untapped 
digital-television market, said Monday it 
had lined up Veba AG and Metro AG to 
supply set-top decoders for its digital TV 
service to begin broadcasting in July. 

Kirch, die closely held media and pub- 
lishing company said it would invest at 
least 100 million Deutsche marks l$67.7 
million) in its Digitales Femsehen 1 di- 
gital TV venture. Jt said it expected the 


service to be profitable by the year 2000. 
with 2 million pay-TV customers (hat 
year and 5 million within 10 years. 

DF 1 programming will be available 
by satellite beginning in July, with cable 
service via Veba’s Vebacom unit avail- 
able within a year, said Nikolaus von der 
Decken. a spokesman for DF 1. 

A joint venture of Vebacom and 
Metro, a leading German retailer, will 
supply the set-top decoders that control 
access to the service, Kirch said. The 


price of the service has not yet been 
determined, it said. 

Kirch's moves follow plans by a 
group including Bertelsmann AG, Bri 1 
tain's British Sky Broadcasting PLC, 
and France’s CanaJ Plus SA and Havas 
SA to start offering digital TV program- 
ming in Germany this autumn. 

The group, tentatively called New. 
Co., will offer about "15 or 20” theme 
channels, said Nickolaus Forxnanek, a 
Bertelsmann spokesman. 
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New GM Ministrike Looming 


Return 

DETROIT — The International 
Union of Electronics Workers has 
given General Motors Corp. an 
April 11 strike deadline at two 
shock absorber plants near Dayton, 
Ohio, the automaker said Monday. 

The deadline came less than a 
week after GM returned to full 
strength following a 17-day strike at 
its two Delphi Chassis Division 
brake plants in Dayton that crippled 
the entire company. 

A union official, Ron Gilvin, said 
the 2,700 members of Local 755 
would stop work at the two Kettering 
plants if a dispute over the shifting of 
work to an outside supplier was not 
resolved. A similar di^xne led to the 
brake-plants strike. 

“ITs an outside contracting is- 


sue,” be said. “All unions face the 
same problem.” 

The plants supply shock ab- 
sorbers, suspensions and struts for 
many of GM"s North American- 
built cars and tight trucks. 

■ U.5. Takes Ann in Trade 

* i tip*. flHrpyyiw ti Mhonj under in 
an election-year for doing too little 
to protect American workers 
against foreign competition, took 
the first step Monday to establish a 
“hit list" of countries with the most 
harmful barriers against UJS. com- 
panies, The Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington. 

Japan. China and 40 other coun- 
tries and four trading groups were 
singled out for criticism in the ad- 
ministration 's annual review of the 


most onerous global trade barriers. 

The 1996 edition of the “National 
Trade Estimate Report on Foreign 
Ttade Barriers” will be the basis for 
targeting countries for intensive ne- 
gotiations aimed at removing prac- 
tices deemed objectionable by the 
United States. If those negotiating 
sessions fail, die administration 
could impose sanctions equal to die 
damage to UJ5. industries. 

While countries from Argentina 
to Zimbabwe made this year’s list, 
' 1 neeotiatine targets are 


those with which the United States 
is running its biggest trade deficits. 

Japan led the list of citations, tak- 
ing up 41 pages in the 349-page 
report. The European Union re- 
ceived 25 pages of criticism, fol- 
lowed by China, with 17 pages. 


Merger News a Boon 
As 2 d Quarter Opens 


Will Prodigy’s CEO Be Its Owner? 


Sounx: Bloomberg, Reuters 


bonwrioml HenU Tribmc 


By Steve Lohr 

New York Times Service 


Very briefly: 


• Masco Corp. will sell its home-furnishings unit to Fur- 
nishings International Inc. for $1 billion. 

• The National Association of Securities Dealers, owner of 
the Nasdaq stock market, named six nonindustry 
eotatives to its 10-member board as part of an effort to 
the organization. 

• RCN Carp., a unit of Peter Kiewit Sons Inc,, has acquired 
80 percent of IJberty Cable Television of New York for 
undisclosed terms. 

• New York Life Insurance Co. will liquidate its $396 

million portfolio of proprietary limited partnerships and repay 
all 28,000 investors in full. The proposal covers partnerships 
sold by the company’s NYLIFE Securities Inc. subsidiary 
between 1985 and 1992. AP. Bloomberg. Knigla-Rutder 


NEW YORK — A source close to 
Prodigy Services Co. has said that 
the company’s president. Edward 
Bennett, recently approached Wall 
Street investors seeking backing for 
a management-buyout deal that val- 
ued Prodigy “in the range of $500 
million to $700 million.” 

The person close to Prodigy, who 
spoke on condition of anonymity, 
also said that Mr. Bennett intended 
to cut Prodigy's weak force of 680 
by more than 100 people in the next 


few weeks as part of a plan to 
streamline the on-line service. 

Mr. Bennett declined comment 
on any buyout plan, as well as on 
arms for payroll reductions. But he 
did say mat his vision for Prodigy, 
which is jointly owned by Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co., was as a 
“new-media studio,” backing 
mainl y independent producers of 
entertainment, information and spe- 
cial-interest sites on the Internet’s 
World Wide Web. 

“What you see today at Prodigy, 
both as a service and as a company, 


will be totally different a year from 
now,” Mr. Bennett said. “Of 
course, the wild card in tins,” he 
added, “is my owners.” 

A wild card indeed. In February, 
Sears announced that it would try to 
sell off its half of Prodigy, white a 
spokesman for IBM said last week 
that the big computer maker was 
weighing its options. 

A onetime pioneer in the on-line 
business. Prodigy has been releg- 
ated to a trailing third position, be- 
hind America Online Inc. and Com- 
puServe Corp., a unit of the tax 
preparer H&R Block Inc. 


Yen Falls on Japan Bank Fears 


Weekend Box Office 


The Associated Pres 

•LOS ANGELES — “The Birdcage” dominated the UJS. 
box office over the weekend, with a gross of $10 million. 
Following are die Top 10 moneymakers in millions of dollars 
based on Friday’s ticket sales and estimated sales for Saturday 
and Sunday. 
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NEW YORK — The yen fell 
Monday as worries over the fragility 
of Japan’s banking system prompted 
traders to sell the Japanese currency 
just as companies rutiied to send cap- 
ital abroad for the new fiscal year. 

The dollar finiahad at 107.555 
yen. up from 107.075 Friday, fol- 
lowing a rally that began in Asia, 
where the currency readied a two- 
year high. Traders there had pushed 
the yen down following the weekend 
liquidation of Taiheiyo Bank Ltd. 
and in response to perceived demand 
by Japanese companies [hat had re- 


patriated capital before the aid of 
year to complete their balance sheets. 
Investors expected the companies to 
send the capital back overseas once 
the new year began Monday. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

‘ *The dollar’s jump is doe to spec- 
ulation about an anticipated outflow 
of Japanese capital abroad with die 
start on Monday of the new Japanese 
financial year.” said David Bloom, 
an analyst at James Capel & Co. 

Bat many analysts warned that 
the weakness of Japanese institu- 


tions also meant they were too weak 
to make significant new invest- 
ments in U.S. assets. 

In Europe, attention centered cm 
the French franc, which rose against 
the Deutsche mark after an election 
victory for the Bonn coalition r gave 
traders new reason to believe in the 
planned currency convergence. la 
Paris, the mark declined to 3.4079 
francs from 3.4098 francs Friday. 

In New York, the dollar was at 
14835 DM, up from 1.4750, at 
1 . 1946 Swiss francs, im from 1.1905, 
and at 5.0540 French francs, up from 
5.0397. (Reuters, Bloomberg, AP) 


CmfBedbjChr Staff From Dispacha 

NEW YORK — Stocks were 
higher Monday in quiet trading as 
the second quarter opened with big 
. mergers in the telephone and health 
. care industries. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age dosed at 5,638.08 points, up 
50.94. The index of big American 
com panies bad skidded Friday as 
money managers locked in profits 
on the last day of a turbulent but 
profitable first quarter. 

Advancing issues outnumbered 
deefiners by a 3-to~2 ratio on foe 
New Ycak Stock Exchange, where 
volume was 304.80 million shares, 
slightly below Friday’s pace. 

Pacific Tetesis Group, foe most 
active issue on foe NYSE, was up 
on news that SBC Communica- 
tions, another regional Bell com- 
pany, said it would acquire PacTd 
for about $16.7 billion. SBC, 
however, was down after a mom- 
ing-long delay In trading. 

Other telecommunications issues 
were helped by the news. Among 
the NYSE’s most active, AT&T, 
Nynex and BellSouth rose. 

UJS. Healthcare was the most 
active issue on the Nasdaq, rising 
onnews that Aetna Life & Casualty 
would buy the operator of health 
maintenance organizations for $8.9 
bfllian. But Aetna shares were 
down on foe NYSE. 

General Motors led foe Dow in- 
dustrials higher, rising on news that 
the automaker’s directors agreed an 
Sunday to turn over stock in Elec- 
tronic Data Systems to current hold- 
ers of GM*s Class E shares on aone- 
for-one basis. 

Chrysler shares rose as the auto- 
maker capped a strong first quarter 
with a better-than-expected 8 per- 
cent increase in UJS. sales in March, 
raising expectations that foe in- 
dustry will do better this year than 
had been thought. 

Economic news had little impact 
on foe -fmanrial marlnetn, analysts 
said. Bonds were slightly higher 
after dipping on a morning report 
showing signs of a possible turn- 
around in foe nation’s slumping 
manuf ac tu ring sector. 

The price of foe benchmark 30- 
year TreastuyboiHl was 91 2(V3^ up 
6/32, driving the yield down to 6-64 
percent from 6.66 percent Friday. 

-The National Association of Pur- 
chasing Management reported that 


U.S. manufacturing in 
weakened for die eighth month in a 
row, but the rate of decline sl owed. 
hi another bright spot, the survey 
showed that more factories in- 
creased their orders for raw ma- 
terials in March, ever though the 
overall rate remained in decline . 

The Commerce Department, 
meanwhile, reported that construc- 
tion spending foil 0.9 percent in 

us, STOCKS 

February, the first decline in three 
m onths and the largest in nine 
months. Many analysts had expec- 
ted a 0.5 percent gain. 

“AH of these numbers suggest 
moderate growth,” said Eric Miller 
pf fWtaldsryn , JjrBrin & Jeanette Sc- 
curities, which decreases foe Hke- 
libood that foe Federal Reserve 
Board will lower interest rates soon. 

Oil stocks rallied amid reports 
that recent increases in crude ail 
prices combined with dwindling in- 
ventories may signal a prolonged 
shorts®© in supply. Exxon, Royal 
Dutch Petroleum and Mobil were 
among the gamers. 

■ Banks and other financial com- 
panies rose as Chase Manhattan 
Corp. gnd Chemical Elan long Ccxp. 
completed their merger, creating 
foe country's largest bank. 

Wells Fargo & Co. completed its 
acquisition of one-time rival First 
Interstate Bancorp and said 7 ,200 
jobs will be lost as a result of the 5 1 1 
billion merger. 

Shares of Scania AB, the 
Swedish truckmaker, traded for the 
first time as American depository 
receipts on the NYSE and were 
little changed at 27% in late trad- 
ing. (AP, Bloomberg. Reuters) 


To Our Readers 

Because of the seven-hour time 
difference between New York and 
Paris until April 7, the U.S. stock 
tables, foe U.S. futures and some 
other items in this edition reflect 
prices at 3 pm. in New Yatk time 
rather than 4 p_m_ dosing prices. 

Una change is necessary to meet 
distribution requirements. Most 
editions will again- cany dosing 
prices after April 8, when Daylight 
Saving Time begins in the United 
States. 
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Walleniergs 
Place Stake 
In Scania 
At Rich Price 


EUROPE 
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from Nordic investors. 

. iue safe was the world’s w#** 

initial public offering by a comrlw 

Investor, &e main financial 
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sharefc^issue, vafidh began tnwl- 
mgm Stoddrohn and N^TySE 
mv ^°[ sad last month the issue 
would be priced from 155 to 185 
Kronor. 

_ Tkj.I*** valued ^ of Scania at 
■JO billion kronor, making it tf>+* scv~ 

Subsequent trading on the Stock- 
holm Stock Exchange 2 per- 

t833Dbn^ reB> WWCh d0Sed * 
Investor sold 50 million Ha«c A 
shares and 50miQion class B shares 
equal to 50 percent of Scania. A 
firnher 5 percent is reserved for 

banks in charge of the sale to use to 

cover some oversubscription. 

Of the 50 percent state sq^ 45 
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,, . _ _ percent went 

to Norm America, winch was at the 
bottom of Investor's target British 
■investors got 20 percent, and 10 per- 
cent went to the rest of the Worlds 
At a jHice of 1 80 kronor or higher, 
the offering was 2.7 times sub- 
scribed. Considering all bids, the 
sale was 3 3 times subscribed. 

Analysts were enriniciag tin ajv y it 
die company but found die shares 
expensive. * 'Scania is an excellent 
Company with a wonderful track re- 
cord,” said Talal Shakerciri of Old 
Mutual International Asset Man - 
agers Ltd^ bet a lower price of 160 
kronor to 170 kronor would have 
been “good value.” 

The sale of Scania* is part of a 
'reorganization by the Wallenbergs, 
-who have dominant stakes in most of 
Sweden’ s biggest com panies. 

Investor wul retain 25 percent of 
the capital and 40 percent of the 
voting ri ghts jo Scania. The truck- 
maker had net income of $475 mfl- 
hon on sales of $5.19 billion in 
1995. (Bloomberg, AFP, Reuters) 


Ronald Lauder Is Plugged In to Europe 

Cosmetics Heir’s Political Experience Spawns TV and Telecom Empires 


By Mark Landler 

New fort Times Service 


have 


gary, who had built a similar net- 
work of con tacts in Eastern Europe. 
Mr. Lander was able to win licenses 
Ronald Lander is not the first to build and operate television sta- 
U-S, diplomat to turn a political lions in the Czech Republic, Slov- 
assignment into a subsequent busi- akia, Romania and Slovenia. 

Int few people Just three years after it was foun- 

ded, Lander's company. Central 
European Media Enterprises Ltd., 
operates more than a dozen broad- 
cast stations, including Nova TV, 
which is by far the highest-rated 
national network in the fast-grow- 
Czech television marketplace. 
Friday, the company, which 
is traded on the Nasdaq system in 
the United States, announced that it 
had revenue of $99 million in 1995, 
up from $53 million in 1994. The 
company’s net loss narrowed from 
$20 million in 1994 to $18 million 
in 1995. Mr. Lau der predicted that 
the company would have revenue 
of $1 billion within five years. 

So far. Wall Street seems to 
doze his enthusiasm. “They're 


But few people 
it an as grand a scale. 
.ei ght years after he completed a 
stint as U^. ambassador to Austria, 
Mr- Lander has used his knowledge 
of Central and Eastern Europe to 
create two business empires: one in 
television and onp , in telecommu- 
nications. 

Of course, few people have the 
financial wherewithal of Mr. Land- 
er, a 51-year-old cosmetics heir 
who dabbles in politics and collects 
art in addition to accumulating me- 
dia properties. His stake in Estfe 
Land er Cos. die cosmetics giant 
started by his mother, is worth 
nearly $1 bfflion. 

During Ms 20 n yyith* in Vienna, 
Mr. Lauder said in a recent in- 
terview, he cultivated ties with a 
variety of people in what are now 
the Czech Republic. Slovakia and 
Romania. These contacts tecairi* 
more valuable when the old Com- 
munist regimes fell and die ac- 
quaintances rose to become offi- 
cials in the new governments. 
When (hose countries opened their 
media industries, Mr. Lauder was 
there with an offer to build com- 
mercial television stations. 

With help from Mar! Palmer, the 
farmer U.S. ambassador to Hun- 


RSL Communications, offers long- As a privately held company, 

distance service to customers in die RSL docs not report financial res- 
tituted States, Britain, Sweden anti ults. But Mr. 1 -anrW caiH that it 
Finland. He is using bis uied-and- already generated annual revenues 
true formula of rapiializing on gov- of SlOu million. He recruited 
eminent privatizations to expand Itzhak Fisher, a former senior ex- 
RSL's reach. ecutive at Israel’s state telephone 

Industry executives have said company. Bezeq. to run RSL. He 
that RSL is in the final stages of a also said he would acquire more 
deal to acquire the assets of Sprint switches and fiber-optic cable 
Corp. in France and Germany. As throughout Europe to turn RSL in- 



media analyst at the brokerage 
Smith Barney Inc. 

hi feet. Mr. Lauder has been so 
emboldened by his success in 
European television that he has 
branched into telecommunications. 
Eighteen months ago he began 
buying small c ompanies H**r carry 
trans-Atlantic telephone calls, 
mostly for business customers. 

Today, Mr. Lauder’s company. 


The cosmetics heir 
has battled criticism 
that he is simply a 
dilettante. 


part of a pledge to open their tele- 
communications markets to com- 
petition by 1998. France and Ger- 
many allowed Sprint to enter a 
broad alliance with their state- 
owned monopolies, France Tele- 
com and Deutsche Telekom AG. 

In return, however, they stipu- 
lated that Sprint divest itself of its 
assets — which consist primarily of 
switching operations — in those 
comuries. Sprint held an auction for 
the assets, attracting bids from more 
than a dozen telephone companies. 

Executives familiar with RSL 
said that ir won the bidding with an 
offer between $10 million and S20 
million. A spokeswoman for Sprint. 
Sydney Shaw, declined comment 


to a “global telecommunications 
company.” 

Such pronouncements amuse 
Mr. Lander’s critics, who say he is 
better at spending his shar e of the 
family famine than at building busi- 
nesses. Ever since he ran a costly 
and unsuccessful campaign for 
mayor of New York City in 1989, 
Mr. Lauder has battled criticism 
that he is simply a dilettante. 

Mr. Ladder acknowledged he 
had spent more than $30 million to 
start Central European Media and 
RSL. But he said his initial in- 
vestment of S15 million in Central 
European now had a value of $925 
million because of the company’s 
rising share price. 

Central European went public in 
October 1994 at $16 per share. In 
afternoon trading on Monday, the 
stock was quoted at $22, up 50 
cents. Mr. Lauder currently owns 
26 percent of the shares. 

“I did this in a well-thought-out 
way,” he said. “Certain people 
don't want to accept that. It doesn't 
fit with the image.” 
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Trading-Income Surge Lifts Dresdner Net 17% 


Ce m^Adbf Qm^S^rrnmDtpmSa 

FRANKFURT — Despite taking 
provisions against buses tinted to 
the troubled shipmaker Bremer 
Vulkan Verbund AG, Dresdner 
Bank AG said Monday that its net 
profit rose 17 percent in 1995. 

Confirming preliminary resnlts, 
the No. 2 German bank saul a 1,300 
increase in trading inwww 
it earned 1.21 bQIion 
Deutsche mark? ($819.9 minion). 

The bank predicted profit would 
rise further this year. 

“Dresdner Bank has come out of 
the starting gate well in 1996,” Chief 
Executive J&rgea Sarrarin said, 

adding tfiiif mnmiiBBn n itiflnnwiwfT 

the year would be bolstered by 
Klein wort Benson PLC, the secur- 
ities Ban Dresdner bought in 1995. 


rading inco 
lion DM from 43 3 million DM in 
1994, while commission income 
rose 2 percent, to 3.05 billion DM. 

The bank said it would expand its 
operations in mtimatinmil private 
hamiring, asset management and in- 
vestment fund businesses in 1996, 
using Kldnwort Benson to target 
individuals with high net wraths in 
Latin America, the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion and Europe. 

Mr. Sanazin sai d Dresdner 
sought to double the 40 billion DM it 
has under management in private 
client funds. 

He said the bank planned to 
btrild its institutional fund and asset 
managem ent division from the 260 
biffion DM now under management 

Dresdner took provisions against 


losses linked to Bremer Vulkan, 
which sought protection from cred- 
itors in February after losing, ac- 
cording to some reports, 1 billion DM 
last year. A banking consortium led 
by Commerzbank AG decided last 
month not to grant die shipyard, Ger- 
many's largest, an emergency loan. 

Dresdner shares closed at 39.70 
DM, up 25 pfennig. 

(AP, Bloomberg, AFX) 

■ Hypo’s Net Increases 30% 

Bayeriscbe Hypotbeken- & 
Wechsel-Bank AG said Monday 
dial 1995 net profit rose 30 percent 
thanks to to cost containment and a 
return to profit in trading operations, 
Bloomberg Business News reported 
from Munich. 


Net profit was 676.2 million DM, 
with mortgages and trading die most 
successful sectors. Chief Executive 
Eberhard Martini said. 

“Other fields were not so good." 
be added. “We were not completely 
satisfied with some developments.” 

Hypo-Bank, the fifth-largest pub- 
licly traded bank in Germany, said 
operating profit fra the first two 
months of 1996 was well above the 
like period in 1995. 

“January and February were very 
good, and our profits exceeded 
plan,” Mr. Martini said. 

* 'We can’t, however, make a ser- 
ious determination of the 1996 full- 
year profit from one-sixth of the 
year,” he added. 

Administrative costs rose 6 per- 
cent, about half the 1994 rate. 


• Rh6n e-Poulenc Rorer Inc, the U.S. subsidiary of the . 
French chemicals company Rhone-Poulenc SA, game d 
$271 .8 rniOibn in the sale of the scientific instruments unit of 
Fisons PLC, the British drugmaker it bought last year. 

• Thomson SA’s net loss narrowed to 1.38 billion French 
francs (S274.3 million) in 1995. against 216 billion francs in , 
1994, aided by the first net profit at the defense and consumer 
electronics giant's Tbomson-CSF subsidiary in three years. ■ 

• Groupe Danone has assumed control of the top producer of 
milk-based beverages in China, Hangzhou Wahaha Group 
Corp. 

• GEC Alsthom has agreed to buy the rail equipment main- 
tenance company AMF from Canada National Railways. 

• Telefdnica de Espana SA and Canal Plus SA of France 
have denounced a European Co mmissi on fine. Union sources 
said the two had failed to notify the executive body they were . 
forming the Spanish cable-TV company Cablevision. 

• Bunnah Castro! PLC said profit rose 18 percent, to £135 
million ($206. 1 million), in 1995 on improved Asian sales and 
increased margins in its specialty-chemicals businesses. 

• Sandvik AB is offering 120 Swedish kronor ($17.9 5) per 
share for the healing wire manufacturer Kanthal AJB in a bid * 
worth a total of 1.4 billion kronor. 

• Nokia Group is closing two German factories as the Finnish - 
telecommunications equipment company exits television pro- 
duction. 

• Sulzer AG blamed the strength of the Swiss franc as net 
profit at the mater of machinery and medical equipment fell 
53 percent, to 92 million francs ($77.4 million), in 1995. 

• Sod£t£ Generate de Belgique SA said 1995 profit before 
one-time items rose 10 percent, to 9.98 billion Belgian francs 
($3295 million), as 1995. 1996 net profit will at least equal 
that of 1995, the bolding company said 

• Bank Hapoalim’s financial fourth-quarter earnings fell 32 

percent, to 955 million shekels ($30.7 million), as Israel's 
largest bank in terms of assets increased provisions for doubt- 
ful debL • Bloomberg. AFP. AFX. Reuters 
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®UDa Cuts Tariff 
But Guards Details 
Bn Size of Quotas 


J^G-Sr^oaday 
Se Orl^S?^ t to ** Worid 

“^Organization, but it fefled to 

22? ' ***** on new imp^t 
qnotas to be imposed on somejS- 

ricultural goods. ™ 

TJe cuts, first announced by Pies- 
Zamn at tbe Asia-Pacific 
^ 000r J lc Cooperation forum in 
Noye mter . slashed the country’s a™ 
SSL*"? rate by SsSpewt. or 
a ^ inost ft percentage points, to 23 
percent. 

China Phases Out 
Savings Subsidies 

Bloomberg Business News 

SHANGHAI — China, in a bid to 
avert a banking crisis, stopped sub- 
sidizing new savings deposits on 
Monday. 

The subsidy, added to fixed-term 
deposits since July 1993 to cushion 
the impact of rising consumer 

prices, meant that state banks had to 


U irJi a 


savers than they were permitted to 
charge their clients for loans. 

The central bank said last month 
that die subsidy rate mad? on ex- 
isting deposits would continue to 
fall every month and may reach zero 

by the end of the year. The subsidy 
rate on deposits coming due in April 
is 9 percent, down from a high of 
13.24 percent in December. 

The decision comes amid mount- 
ing evidence that die inflation rate is 
rising this year after falling every 
month in 1995. 

Tbe government forecasts the 
benchmark inflation rate will reach 
10 percent in 1996, up from a 7.7 
percent rate year-on-year in I%b- 
ruaiy. 

Money -supply growth is already 
above target Cash in circulation 
rose 19.8 percent in February from 
the year earlier. 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, TUESDAY. APRIL 2, 1996 

ASIA/PACIFIC 

Nightmare in Tokyo Part II 

Bank-Failure Sequel Has Happier Ending 


_ Analysts said the cuts were de- 
signed to have a limited impact on 
local industries. Duties on things 
China needs most, such as raw ma- 
terials and high-technology items , 
were reduced by more than those on 
consumer and luxury goods, which 
remained mostly intact. 

Certain key areas, such as tbe auto 
industry, remained well gua rded 
The high tariff on large cars was cut 

to 120 percent from 150 percent and 
that on compact and small cars to 
lOOpercemfrom 1 lOpercenL China 
has claimed to have made enough 
concessions to bring its economy 
into line with international trade 
roles. But die United S tates and 
European nations have argued that it 
must do more to join the WTO. 
Negotiations in Geneva on China’s 
membership bid have on 

widespread Chinese piracy of video 
tapes, compact disks and comput e r 
software. Beijing’s efforts have also 
been hindered by demands from in- 
dustrialized countries Chin* 

enter the WTO as a developed na- 
tion — not a developing one — 
because of its large economy. 

Foreign diplomats and business 
executives 




on 34 key agricultural items would 
be released soon. Tariffs for 380 
products were not published until 
late last week, and analysts said the 
continued failure to reveal quota 
sizes made rates for the affected 
items all but meaningless. 

Meanwhile, a group charged with 
fostering business ties between die 
United States and Omw said that 
LLS companies were unlikely to 
gain much from the tariff cuts. r ‘We 
don’t want to complain,” «aid Anne 
Stevenson- Yang, chief of Beijing 
operations for tbe U.S.- China Busi- 
ness Council. ‘‘But these tariff cuts 
have no great importance for U.S. 
companies.” Even with die tariff 
reductions, said some American ex- 
porters, goods faced a 40 percent 
cost increase — the tariff plus a 
value-added tax of 17 percent. 

• (AP. AFP. Bloomberg) 


CaipidtyflrS^friwill^gtn 

TOKYO — Does a regional- 
bank failure followed by news of 
improper deals at die New York 
branch of another large bank her- 
ald the return of fears, felt strongly 
last year, over the stability of tbe 
entire Japanese banking system? 

Many economists say die latest 
twists in Japan's banking woes 
will not bring back the scares of 
last year, when the collapse of a 
large regional bank was quickly 
followed by a bond-trading scan- 
dal. Still, authorities seem likely to 
view tbe latest incidents as yet one 
more reason to keep interest rates 
at historic lows for a while. 

Hu what at first had an eerily 
familiar ring, die Long-Term 
Credit Bank of Japansaid Monday 
feat U.S. authorities were probing 
a New York-based subsidiary. 
LTCB Trust Co., because of im- 
proper deals made by a local 
trader. Tbe bank's New York 
branch was also under investig- 
ation, LTCB said. 

But LTCB added that the trades, 
which broke the bank’s internal 
roles, did not cause any losses and 
had been quickly reported to both 
U.S. and Japanese authorities. “If 
the problem is what was reported 
by the bank, the problem itself may 
not be so serious,” said an official 
of Jiman’s Ministry of Finance. 

LTCB said a New York-based 
employee had purchased non- guar- 
anteed bonds issued by U.S. gov- 
ernment financial institutions and 
certificates of deposit issued by 
major Japanese banks. Those trans- 
actions violated die unit's policy of 
trading only U.S. Treasuries and 
other agency bonds tiiat are backed 
by the federal government. The 
trading occurred on custodial ac- 
counts mamtainp/l by LTCB Trust 
for customers. Tbe name of the 
trader was not disclosed. 

Word of the inquiry followed a 
Finance Ministry announcement 
over the weekend that the long- 
troubled Taibeiyo Bank lid. 
would be Liquidated and a new 
bank set up to take over its deposits 
and healthy assets. On Monday. 
Taiheiyo customers mounted a 


small run on deposits while die 
bank's shareholders searched for 
anyone who would buy its now- 
wonhless stock. 

Bank customers had withdrawn 
5.21 billion yen ($48.9 million) by 
late morning, 20 percent more 
usual, said the Nikkei English 
News service, citing bank exec- 
utives. The withdrawals, analysts 
noted, represented just a fraction 
of tbe 635 billion yen in deposits 
the bank reported as of March 
1995. The Ministry of Finance said 
all deposits were insured and 
would be paid. 

l-a$r August. a similar liquidation 
strategy was adopted for the be- 
leaguered Hyogo Bank, a move that 
was quickly followed by news that 


Tokyo -Mitsubishi 
Opens Its Doors 

Agave France-Preise 

TOKYO — Japan's so-called 
super bank began business on 
Monday, a bright spot on the 
clouded landscape of Japanese 
banking. 

Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi Ltd., 
born out of a merger between the 
globally-strong Bank of Tokyo 
Ltd. and the domestic giant Mit- 
subishi Bank Ltd., towers over its 
closest rivals with combined assets 
of 74.68 trillion yen ($702.2 bil- 
lion) as of September 1995, more 
than the annual gross national 
product of China and double that 
of South Korea. 


Daiwa Bank Ltd. had suffered huge 
losses on unauthorized bond deals 
by a New York trader. Tbe Daiwa 
scandal widened when it became 
app are nt that the bank had waited 
two months before it informed U.S 
regulators about the losses. 

Fears about the health of Japan's 
financial system, fanned by the 
incidents, caused the so-called Ja- 
pan premium, the extra cost Jap- 
anese banks pay to raise funds 
overseas, to shoot up. 


Meanwhile, on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange Monday, investors 
offered to sell Taiheiyo stock at 
210 yen. the lowest price allowed 
by exchange roles that limit one- 
day price declines. But no one bid 
to buy the shares, which had dosed 
at 290 yen last Friday. 

Most analysts played down Sug- 
gestions of a renewed crisis of con- 
fidence in Japanese banks. Ron Be- 
vacqua, a senior economist at 
Merrill Lynch Japan said the loss of 
fahb last year was fell mainly by 
foreign investors who feared the 
Japanese government was not on 
top of the situation. Now, be said, 
investors were convinced that the 
Ministry of Finance was property 
concerned, "so I don't think that we 
are going to get a replay. The Japan 
premium may widen, but we won’t 
see the frenzy we saw last fall.” 

Tbe Tokyo stock market 
shrugged off the bad news. The 
Nik kei Stock Average finished at 
a four-year high, buoyed by an 
influx of new funds at the start of 
the new business year. The index 
closed at 21.56039. up 153.54 
points. 

Tbe authorities' decision to an- 
nounce the news after the arrange- 
ments were made, to liquidate 
Taiheiyo. said Mineko Sasaki- 
Smith, an economist at Morgan 
Stanley & Co. in Tokyo, “rein- 
forced tbe view in the stock market 
that the authorities will always 
come to the rescue.” 

Others offered an even more 
upbeat assessment “Tins is the 
sort of news that comes out when 
things cum up.” said Robert Feld- 
man, chief economist at Salomon 
Brothers Asia. “That they felt con- 
fident enough to take this step 
means they believe they can 
handle other cases.” 

Still, some analysts said that 
while large banks have recently 
taken aggressive steps to write off 
problem loans, more failures of 
smaller financial institutions 
burdened with bad loans from tbe 
collapse of Japanese land and 
share prices were almost certainly 
lurking in the wings. 

(Reuters, Bloomberg) 


Hon g Leong Goes Global TOYS: After Weak Results, Stock Market Plays Hardball 


Agence France-Presse 

SINGAPORE — Hong Leong 
Group's listing in London ofa hotel - 
chain is the first example, of a . 
Singaporean entity acquiring a 
Western company and then floating 
same of its stock, analysts said. 

“This is ' fdofelization in ac- 
tion.” said Gary de Silva, cor- 
porate affairs managnw at Hong 
Leong. “We will taint sectors 
with the highest growth potential 
and form strategic alliances with 
partners who share similar busi- 
ness philosophies and strategies.” 

MuJennrom & Ccptbome PLC 
is owned by CDL Hotels Inter- 
national Ltd., the Hong Kong-lis- 
ted ami of Hong Leong that ac- 
quired the 23 properties in the 
United States and Europe over the 
last two yean. After the private 
placement of shares near the end of 
tbe month, executives said, CDL’s 
stake will fall to about 55 percent. 

Millen n iu m & Coptbome will 
have a market capitalization of 
£350 mini on ($534.3 million). 


analysts estimated, making it one 
of the biggest hotel companies 
^listed in-London. • < \ . 

CDL is controlled by City De^ 
vetopmesis L&L, the Singapore- 
listed, -Hong- Leong unit mat last 
week posted a 100 percent rise in 
net profit for 1995, to 400.2 mil- 
lion Singapore dollars ($284.1 
million)- 

* "Ibe group remains undaunted 
by competition and will continue 
to expand tlpmgh organic growth 
and strategic acquisitions,” said 
KwekLengBeag, the tycoon who 
leads Hong Leong. 

Mr. Kwek will use part of the 
proceeds from the London flot- 
ation to reduce debt and acquire 
more hotels, executives said. 

Mr. Kwek will expand his hold- 
ings in Britain, analysts said, not- 
ing his leadership of an Asian con- 
sortium that bought a 20 percent 
stake in Brieriey Investments Ltd. 
of New Zealand, which controls 
Thistle Hotel PLC, tbe owner of 
100 British hotels. ■ 


Continued from Page 13 

era! analysts remember conference 
calls, in 1993 in which ToysI*R*-Us 
executives promised gains of as 
much as 50 percent in tbe com- 
pany's international business. But 
many of the stores have failed to 
deliver. “We gave projections, and 
we didn’t meet them. ’ Mr. Gold- 
stein said. 

Each foreign market threw its 
own curve ball at Toys ’R’ Us: a 
sluggish economy in Germany, a 
Christmastime strike in France and 
strong local competition in Aus- 
tralia. But while those forces were 
beyond its control, the company 
also made some strategic missteps, 
such as choosing poor locations, sod 
faffing to negotiate prices on mer- 
chandise and real estate. 

Analysts give a variety of other 
reasons for the reversal of fortune at 
Toys *R' Us: discount stores like 
Wal-Mart and Taiget ratcheting up 
the competitive pressure; a dearth of 
creative new toys; and the fading 
popularity of the Power Ranger ac- 
tion figures, which accounted far 


bug? sales the previous year. 

But it is perhaps those retail ana- 
lysts with children, the ones who 
-have made a Saturday afternoon 
venture into that dizzying landscape 
of bicycles and bath toys, who know 
what parents have known for years: 
that while Toys 'R’ Us has what 
customers are looking for. actually 
getting the merchandise can come at 
a cost to their sanity. 

By offering a giant selection with 
very low prices and plenty of in- 
ventory, Toys *R’ Us has been able 
to get away with a no-frills, service- 
short shopping experience. But par- 
ents have grown decreasingly tol- 
erant. especially when they can find 
some of the goods for the same price, 
or better, at general discount stems. 

“I don’t know a single retailer 
about which I bear as many com- 
plaints as Toys 'R' Us.” said Barry 
Bryant, an analyst at Rodman & 
Renshaw who has a 3-year-old son. 
‘‘You never know where anything 
is, and there is no one to help. And to 
make matters worse, children are 
enticed in there as if they were walk- 
ing through one long candy store. 


AH of these things combine to create 
a uniquely unpleasant shopping ex- 
perience for the parent.’ ' 

The supermarket style of selling 
playthings has always been the Toys 
’R’ Us trademark. Shoppers 
squeeze through charmless, color- 
less aisles and pick through rows of 
crayons, doll houses, video games 
and action figures, strung together 
like so many sausages, displayed 
often without care or accessibility. 

After the disappointing 1995 hol- 
iday season. Toys ’R' Us announced 
it would take an after-tax restruc- 
turing charge of S270 million, equi- 
valent to $397 milli on pretax, to 
close 22 stores in the United States 
and Europe and to consolidate dis- 
tribution and administrative offices. 

When asked about bis company’s 
earnings trouble recently. Mr. Gold- 
stein was blunt but optimistic. 

“It hurt.” be said- “Particularly 
for a company like ours that never 
experienced a decline in earnings. It 
was a rude awakening. 

“But it energized us to do a better 
job,” he said, smiling. “We see a lot 
of options in 1996.’ 
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Very briefly; 

• Mitsubishi Electric Corp. said it would create 700 jobs in 
over the next five years in Europe, notably in Britain, through 
the expansion of its European personal-computer division. 

• Philippine Airlines has put in an order for 24 Airbus planes, 
confirming a decision announced in December. 

• Samsung Heavy Industries Co. of South Korea said it was 
targeting annual sales of about 7 trillion won rS8.95 billion) in 
1998, up from 2.9 trillion won in 1995. The company said thai 
it aimed to be the world's seventh-largest heavy industrial 
company by 1998 and would invest 2.2 trillion won over the 
next three years. 

• Daewoo Heavy Industries Ltd. said it planned to produce 
14-seat commercial helicopters in a technical link with PZL- 
Swidnik SA of Poland. 

• China International Marine Containers Ltd., one of the 
world’s largest container manufacturers, said its 1995 net 
profit rose 47 percent, to 1 38.9 million yuan (SI 6.6 million), 
due to expanded production. 

• YTL Corp. Bhd. of Malaysia and Siemens AG of Germany 
are looking into the possibility of setting up a technical 
university in Malaysia to stem the outflow of students to 
Europe as well as to attract Europeans to study in Asia. 

• Japan’s foreign reserves rose by $4.07 billion from Feb- 
ruary to a record $203.95 billion in tbe March, the finance 
ministry said. Tbe sum has risen for 29 consecutive months. 

• ST AR TV, a Hong Kong satellite television broadcaster that 
is a wholly owned unit of Australia's News Corp.. said it had 
launched a channel dedicated to the Japanese market. 

• NEC Corp. said it would spend 12 million punts ($29.9 
million) to double monthly microchip output in Ireland. 

• Japan's motor vehicles sales declined 2. 1 percent in March 

from a year earlier, to 739.046 units, tbe first year-on-year 
decline in 22 months, the Japan Automobile Sales Asso- 
ciation. Reuters. Bloomberg. AFP. AFX. Knight-Ridder 


Strong Dollar Lifts 
Nikkei to 4rYearHish 

ConptirJ bv Ow Staff Fnnj Daptachn 

TOKYO — The Nikkei 
225 index climbed to a four- 
year high Monday cm optim- 
ism that Japan’s economy 
would continue to grow as the 
dollar's advance against the 
yen translates into rising 
profits for exporters. 

“Earnings are already 
rising." said YutakaTaguchi. I 
an analyst at Nomura Invest- 
ment Management Co. 
"Now, with the dollar’s 
strength, we can expect even 
better numbers.” 

The Nikkei index rose 0.72 
percent, to 2IJ560J9. its 
highest close since Feb. 10. 
1992. 

The dollar rose to 107.73 


yen in early Asian trading, its 
highest since Feb. 1 1, 1994. 

( Bloomberg . AFP) 
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A Poor 1995 Result. 

A Strong Recovery 
Program. 

Objective of a Good Profit 
Level in 1998 confirmed. 


Paris, March 28, 1 996 ■ The Board of Directors 
of Alcatel Alsthom met on March 27, 1996, under the 
chairmanship of Serge Tchuruk, CEO, and approved 
the Group's audited financial statements for the year 
ending December 31,1 995. The year ended with a net 
loss of FF 25.6 billion which compares with a profit of 
FF 3.6 billion in 1 994. A significant part of this loss, 
FF 23.9 billion, is due to exceptional provisions and 
amortization, and to non-recurring, principally opera- 
tional, charges. These non-recurring charges amount to 
FF 2.3 billion. The provisions and amortization are part of 
the recovery plan, presented last September. Serge Tchuruk 
reported on the progress of this plan to the Board. 

The CEO presented the main strategic directions for the 
Group up to 1 998. Alcatel Alsthom will benefit from the 
strong growth in its core business markets of telecommu- 
nications and electronics, which should see a net increase 
of more than 5% per year up to 2000. The Group has 
technological and marketing strengths which, together 
Wrth fhe current^ re 1 ^gfneermg '"bf : its business arid 
product portfolio, will allow it to take full advantage of 
this growth process from now on. The profound internal 
change underway, ' reinforced by strategically focused 
acquisitions and partnerships is, for Serge Tchuruk, the 
reason for expressing confidence in the objective of a 
return to good profit level in 1998. . 


The Board of Directors also approved a proposal to 
merge Alcatel Alsthom and Alcatel Cable based on the 
exchange of one Alcatel Alsthom share for one Alcatel 
Cable share. Finally the Board decided to propose to 
the Annual Shareholders Meeting a net dividend per 
share of FF 8, corresponding to a total dividend per share 
of FF 1 2 including tax credit, with the option to receive 
the dividend in the form of Alcatel Alsthom shares. 


▼ 

1995 Results 


Consolidated sales amounted to FF 160.4 billion in 1995 
compared to FF 167.6. billion in 1994, which represents a decrease 
of 4.3%. Excluding structure changes, sales decreased by 3.4%. 

Income from operations, before financial expenses, amounted 
to FF 0.6 billion in 1995, compared to FF 8.0 billion in 1994. 
It indudes charges for pension costs and employee profit sharing, 
which were previously included in non-operating items in the 
consolidated income statement and amounting to FF 1.4 billion 
and FF 1.6 billion in 1995 and 1994 respectively. It also indudes 
in 1995 non-recurring items of FF 1.9 billion. 

The loss before taxes and share in net income of equity 
affiliates is FF 26.0 billion, compared to a profit of FF 3.2 billion 
in 1994, due to the creation of significant restructuring provisions 
and the exceptional amortization of goodwill for several of the 
Group’s subsidiaries. 

• Restructuring costs amount to FF 13.4 billion and include 
an exceptional provision of FF 10.7 bfflian. Tbtal restruc- 
turing reserves amount to FF 16.9 billion, and should cover 
the. restructuring costs in the Telecom and Cable segments 
tor the period 1996/1998. 

• Amortization of goodwill amounts to FF 13.6 billion, 

a FF 10.9 billion exceptional charge, reflecting 
the change in market prospects for several companies 
acquired by the Group which, today, are found much less 
favorable than anticipated 

The taxation charge is FF1.1 billion compared to FF O-Sbiliion 
in 1994. 
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The share in net income of equity affiliates decreased by 
FF 1.0 billion, principally because of the drop in Framatome's 
results, the losses in Cofira, as well as a lower contribution from 
Shanghai Bell, related to the start of its new manufacturing plant 


The net loss of FF 25.6 billion compares to a profit of FF 3.6 billion 
in 1994. 


Shareholders’ equity before appropriation amounts to 
FF 34.2 billion compared to FF 62.0 billion at the end of 1994. 
The Groups net financial debt reached FF 20.0 billion in 1995, 
compared to FF 12.1 billion in 1994. 


Review of Business Segments 


Telecom 


The Telecom segment recorded a loss from operations before 
financial costs of FF 3.3 billion, wliich included a FF 1 .5 billion 
non-recurring operating charge. This compares to a profit 
of FF 2.3 billion in 1994. Two- thirds of this decrease resulted 
from the network systems activities, with one third coining 
from the evolution of the business systems and radiotrans- 
mission activities. 


The market for network systems equipment was, as in 1994, 
characterized by a strong decline in prices. Sales decreased 
due to the drop in exports to China from the European units. 
In other geographical markets, sales levels were maintained 
and the number of installed lines worldwide increased over the 
previous year. 


In transmission activities, the Group once again achieved 
significant advances, particularly in the US, where Alcatel 
Network Systems* sales increased by 23%. 


Mobile commimications consolidated its position at around 
10% of the world GSM market. Several significant contracts 
were signed at the beginning of 1996, notably in Asia, thanks 
to the division’s technological developments. Total orders of 
mobile switches in the US exceeded 2 million lines. 


Sales in business systems increased slightly in 1995. There 
were strong price pressures in France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom. However, exports to Asia and South America grew 
significantly. Alcatel, which is one of the very few major tele- 
communication companies present in the high potential market 
of datacommmucations, now has a global offering for public and 
private networks. 


Alcatel strengthened its order book in space activities which 
will increase by 50% for the two years 1995 and 1996. It 


maintained stable activity ijn the defense division thanks to its 
position in strongly developing market segments. In radio- 
transmission, the Group was confronted with a slowdown 
in Italy, Spain, and Brazil. However, it has achieved a 30% market 
share in the US. 


Cables 


(Sales for the segment are not the same as those published 
by Alcatel Cable , because of differences in the scope of 
consolidation) 

Despite improved sales, the Cables segment recorded a slight 
decrease of FF 0.5 billion in income from operations, which 
reached FF 2.3 billion. This reduction comes mainly from the 
deterioration of the German market and from submarine 
telecommunications systems, which are affected by techno- 
logical changes and an over capacity of the installed base. 


GEC Alsthom 


GEC Alsthom, with stable sales, maintained its financial perfor- 
mance despite intense pressure on prices, with income from 
operations amounting to FF 1.3 billion (Group share). 

Power generation activities were confronted by a continuing 
weak demand in Europe, and strong competition in Asia. 
Orders began to pick up at the beginning of 1996. 

In rail transport, the order book represented three years of 
trading at the end of last year, due to major sales achievements, 
particularly in the field of urban transport At the beginning of 
1996, the high speed train “TG\r benefited from a very 
favorable outlook: GEC Alsthom, together with Bombardier, 
was selected to manufacture the TGV for the state of Florida, 
and also received a contract for the high speed line between 
Boston, New York, and Washington DC. 


Systems 

The loss from operations before financial costs of FF 0.4 billion 
in 1995 compared to a FF 0.4 billion profit in 1994. This drop 
is mainly due to the integration of Alcatel Siette (previously 
accounted for in the Telecom segment), which registered a 
significant loss in 1995 that included non-recurring items. 

The Battery segment maintained its income from operations 
at FF 0.2 billion. 


Recovery Plan 

1996 Action Program 


The purpose of the plan, which will achieve its full effect in 
1998, is to obtain an annual productivity gain of FF 7.0 billion. 
In addition to defensive actions, such as restructuring programs 
and disposals, the plan includes a series of offensive actions 
aimed at turning the company toward the future. 


Restructuring 


Restructuring mainly affects the Telecom and Cables segments 
and will occur between 1996 and 1998. The program concen- 
trates on the rationalization of R&D and manufacturing, on 
enhancing productivity efforts, and on a significant reduction 
of administrative structures. It takes into account local issues 
in a spirit of consultation with all partners concerned and 
will endeavor to find alternative employment where possible 
for those whose positions are lost. Since mid 1995, the loss of 
12,000 employees has been achieved or announced, out of 
which 7,500 are from Telecom, and 4,500 from Cables. Further 
steps will be announced soon. 


Disposals 

A program of disposals, reaching a total of FF 10 billion to 
be achieved essentialiy in 1996, began with the sale of the 
non-strategic copper cable activities in the US, and the sale 
of financial participation. Other divestiture plans have been 
announced and their execution is underway, such as the sale of 
Rediffusion, the cable television network in Switzerland. 


Simplification of the legal structure 


The Group’s legal structure is being simplified with the number 
of corporate entities to be reduced from 900 to 500 between 
January 1996 and January 1998. To date; 187 companies have 
been merged. 


Plan for the merger with Alcatel Cable 


In line with this plan, Alcatel Alsthom’s Board of Directors 
approved the merger with Alcatel Cable, which will become 
effective after due consultation and approval by the Annual 
Shareholders' Meeting on June 20, 1996. 

This industrial reorganization is part of the Group’s restruc- 
turing plan announced last September. One element of this 
plan is to unify the sales offer by coordinating the actions of 
all subsidiaries and by centralizing certain common functions. 
In a number of countries, the Group’s resources have been 
placed within the same corporate structure, which allows the 
optimization of all the subsidiaries functions and to fully 
benefit from Alcatel Alsthom ’s international presence. Lastly, 
the management of treasury and foreign excliange as well as 
other central management and control functions has been 
centralized. 

The planned operation will allow shareholders to be concen- 
trated on the stock that is the most representative of the 
Group of which Cables activities represent a significant part. 
In addition, current Alcatel Cable shareholders will benefit 
from the very substantial liquidity of Alcatel Alsthom’s stock 
in the financial markets. 

Having reviewed the preliminary analysis provided by its 
advisors, the Board of Directors proposed a parity of exchange 
which, subject to confirmation of the merger, will exchange one 
Alcatel Alsthom share for one share of Alcatel Cable. 


Partnerships and acquisitions 

As announced last September, a strategy of alliances and partner- 
ship has been put into place in order to reinforce the Group's 
position in certain areas. 

A commercial and technological partnership has been concluded 
with Sharp, in the strategic field of mobile terminals. Talks with 
Mitsubishi have resulted in the signature of technical cooperation 
agreements in optoelectronic components and rail transport. 

At the end of 1995, an agreement in principle was signed to 
acquire the electrical engineering and power distribution 
divisions of AEG, placing GEC Alsthom among the world’s three 
leaders in this area and strongly reinforcing Cegelec’s position. 

A partnership agreement between GEC Alsthom and Siemens 
was announced today. It concerns joint marketing of high 
speed trains outside Europe and the US. 


Dividend 


The Board of Directors will propose to the Annual Share- 
holders’ Meeting a net dividend per share of FF 8, compared to 
FF 15 in 1994, corresponding to a total dividend per share of 
FF 12, including tax credit. Even though the result of the year 
was negative, the Board wishes to acknowledge the loyalty 
of Alcatel Alsthom’s shareholders and to express its confidence 
in the achievement of the considerable effort toward the 
recovery of the Group. 
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Good Chances for a Soft Landing 

Austria, with its public debt and unemployment under control, is well-positioned to keep growth steady. 

C onsensus-building has frcili- of GDP in 1995 and should amount cry’s trade deficit to a highly mar 
“ILP 0 ? 8 ??* *? f b . usl : , to 3.7 percent this year, according to ageable 102.8 billion Austria: 
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C cwsotsus- building has facili- of GDP in 1 995 and should amount 
tated the processes of busi- to 3.7 percent this year, according to 
ness and technological 'Viktor Klima, the country’s new fi- 
cnange m Austria - and kept the nance minis ter Mr. Mima predicts 
wuntiy’s economy growing steadj- that in 1997 public-sector debt will 
L , . faD under the 3 percent level set for 

t ne cou ntries of Western Europe monetary union by the Maastricht 
are currently striving to achieve the treaty. The rigorous (by Austrian 
proverbial “soft landing,” to turn ’ standards) austerity program recent- 
around their raession-pnone, debtr ly instituted should allow the coun- 
laden economies without causing try to bring down debt to meet this 
wrenching social hardship. Based on target 

its past performance and current in- .. The slowing of economic growth 
(hcarors, Austria seems to have one caused the country’s rare of unem- 
of die best chances of landing softly ployment to reach the 7 percent 
—and then taking off. marie in January, but an improve- 

, .. meat was seen in February's figures. 

are under control At 6.4 percent, Austria’s unemploy- 


— and then taking off. 

PrinMons are under control 
Austria’s economic track 'record is 
remarkable. The increase in gross 
domestic product of 1J3 percent reg- 
istered by Austria in 1995 was its 
14th successive rise. So far this year, 
the figure stands at 1.6 percent,' 
which, while lower, is enough to 
ward off a recession. Austria also : 
seems to have its debt and unem- 


ployment problems under control- creased some 10 percent last year, 
•• - The country’s public-sector, in- four percentage points more than the 
. debtedness was just under 5 pereeot.^rise mjmports, reducing the coun- 

: -> jt‘ ■..■W i . • ..v ; -« - ’. 


meat rate is c»e of the lowest in the 
European Union. 

A prime source of the country’s 
economic strength has been the suc- 
cess of Austria’s manufacturers in 
selling their products abroad. In 
.1995, whenJndus trial production 
"rose 4.5 percent, exports far out- 
paced that growth. Sales abroad in- 
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Bridges to Eastern Europe 

Bank Austria - No. I in Austria and Eastern Europe 

» • •’ ' - 

V ienna is not only (he world’s 
music capital and one of the 
most important international 


V ienna is not only the world’s, 
music capital and one of the . 
most important internaiioinal 
congress and conference centres. 
Vienna, following the collapse' of 
the Iron Curtain and the emergence 
of the new reform countries, has be- 
come the focal point for mastering 
the markets of democratic Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

Bank Austria is especially strong- 
ly represented in the Vienna finan- 
cial market As Austria's largest 
bank - with total assets of approxi- 
mately 675,000 billion Austrian 
Schillings (ATS), Bank Austria is* 
the undisputed No. 2: leading in 
persona] accounts, in business - fi- 
nancing, in investment banking and 
in treasury. f 

At the international level, loo, 
Bank Austria enjoys a good reputa- 
tion : Moody’s “Aaa” rating; singled 
out by the renowned finance period- 
ical EUROMONEY as Austria's 
best bank and best securities bank. 
Global Finance lists Bank Austria, in 
J7th place among the safest banks 
in the world among altogether 250/ 
financial service institutions. “•« 

International and ' - 
Universal 

Bank Austria has subsidiary 
banks, representative offices and. 
branches in all the main frpao-; 
cial centres; London, Paris, Zurich^ 
Brussels, Milan, Frankfurt, Macfrid, , 
New York, Los Angeles, Beijing, 
Singapore, Tokyo and Hong Kong. 

Bank Austria is a universal bank, 
offering its customers at bome and 
abroad a wide range of services. 
From an early stage the bank invest- 
ed in modern technology and elec- 
tronics ' and is now considered 
throughout Europe as being one of 
the 'pioneers in electronic banking. 

^__Bwdgk to the East 

The reform countries not only 
represent a major new market po- 
tential but also investment locaoons 

for the future, and important trading 
partners. Bank Austria recognised 
this even before the political and 
economic changes in 1989, and be- 
gan at an early stage to establish a 

branch and service network. ■ 

Activities in these countries oeae- 
fit not only Austrian entetpos» 

which have 3n above-average, share 





The New Year’s Concert of the PhShatmonic Orchestra Is heard worldwide by an 
audience of more than hundred nORon persons. 


■ in eastern joint-ventures, but also in- 

■ ternationaJ companies wishing to 
..conquer new markets while using 

■ Vienna as their base. 

Within only a few years Bank 

■ Austria established an efficient net- 
work in all the main reform coun- 
tries. In the Czech Republic, Slo- 
vakia, Hungary and Slovenia Bank 

Austria already has direct subsidiar- 
ies which are steadily expanding 
their network of branches. In Mos- 
cow a branch was opened as early as 
1992 which will soon be trans- 
formed into a direct subsidiary. Be- 
fore the end of 1996 representative 
offices will be opened in Warsaw 
(Poland) and Zagreb (Croatia!. 

TOP in 

Electronic Transactions 

Thanks to consistent investments 
in new technology and innovative 
services Bank Austria is able to of- 
fer international customers an ex- 
tensive service. From anywhere in 
the world, using a PC, modem and 
the appropriate telebanking soft- 
ware developed by Bank Austria, a 
customer can effect direct electronic 
payment transfers for hisenterprises 
m Hungary, Slovakia and the Czech 
Republic. It is, of course, also possi- 
ble to get automatic fax print-outs of 
account statements and other 
records. 

TOP IN INVESTMENT BANKING 

Bank Austria’s “Investmentbank 
Austria" is an internationally recog- 


nised special institution which has 
been lauded by “Global Investor”, 
for example, as the best research 








The miUennhm year at the Vienna Festival culminates in an alhday Grand MfBennhm 
concert at Schdnbnmn Palace on SepL7. Above, the recently 
reconstructed Gloriette Arch at the palace. 


try’s trade deficit to a highly man- 
ageable 102.8 billion Austrian 
schillings ($10 billion). 

Although still only accounting for 
about a sixth of the country’s total 
trade, the Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope (CEE) region now constitutes 
Austria's fastest growing market, 
with exports from Austria to the re- 
gion’s major countries rising at rates 
of between 19 percent (Hungary) 
and 42 percent (Slovakia). 

The fortunate neighborhood 
Accompanied and facilitated by an 
outflow of ca pital, Austria’s grow- 
ing ties to die CEE region have giv- 
en rise to the “fortunate neighbor- 
hood theory.” According to this the- 
ory, Austria has profited from its 
proximity to and ties with Ger- 
many's mighty economy dining the 
postwar era. This interlinkage has 
been formalized in the tying of the 
schilling to the mark. With Ger- 
many now going through a difficult 
period, Austria is benefiting from 
sharing borders with four of the 

Continued on page 24 
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Toward the 21st Century: 
Reform and Neutrality 

C h ancell o r Franz Vranitzky dis- of jobs in Europe, including Austria, ’ 
cusses Austria's recently insti- remain scarce due to increasing effici 
luted austerity program, his cv and productivity in industry and 01 


As chancellor of 
Austria since 1986 
and head of the 
Socialist Party of 
Austria since 1988, 
Franz Vranitzky has 
steered the country 
into European 
Union membership 
and is setring the 
country on a new 
course for the 21st 
century. 


C hancellor Franz Vranitzky dis- 
cusses Austria's recently insti- 
tuted austerity program, his 
conception of Austrian neutrality ami 
his country's future. 

Austria is now embarking on an eco- 
nomic austerity program. M/fty, and what 
are the expected long-term benefits ? 

We followed a fiscal and financial pol- 
icy in this country for more than 20 years 
emphasizing that the annual deficit 
should not be more than 3 percent of 
gross domestic product. Since 1992- 
1993, we have net been able to reach this 
target because we were fighting recession 
during those years. Moreover, we intro- 
duced tax reform, and in 1995 joined the 
European Union. Ail of that cost us a 
great deal of money - so now we have to 
bring public finance back on track. 

At the same time, we are trying to fill- 
fill the Maastricht criteria for monetary 
union. But even if there were no mone- 
tary-union project, we would still pursue 
an austerity policy. 

With a number of structural reforms 
paralleling our fiscal program, we are try- 
ing our best to prepare for the turn of the 
century and thereafter - when the number 
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house for Austrian stocks. The In- 
vestmentbank Austria Group spe- 
cialises in Corporate Finance, Stock 
and Bond Research, Mergers & Ac- 
quisitions. and Securities Trading. It 
is the market leader for Austrian pri- 
vatisations. It is active on the stock- 
markets of Budapest, Prague and 
Warsaw both in brokerage and OTC 
trading, and manages major Europe- 
an funds. 

Furthermore, the Group has suc- 
cessfully engineered privatisations 
in Eastern Europe and currently 
manages Polish National Fund 
No. 1 within the mass privatisation 
scheme. 

TOP in Commercial and 
Project Financing 

Right from the start Bank Austria 
Handel shank AG recognised the 
financing requirements resulting 
from privatisation and democrati- 
sation in Eastern European coun- 
tries. Today it has a leading market 
position in the realm of alternative 
trade and project financing. Highly 
important in this respect is the pur- 
chase of accounts receivable as 
well as advance financing of ex- 


.IQratoEax Service 

Fax transmission of account 
•sutecoecds, money transfers etc., 
immediate and automatic. 


ports. The financing model “Export 
Pre-Financing with Swing" (over- 
draft line) developed by Bank 
Austria Handelsbank lias proved 
beneficial in these target countries 
for plant deliveries. In addition, 
the Handclsbank offers transac- 
tion financing, successfully settles 
back-to-back deals and has built up 
an extensive Commodity Finance 
Service. 

Commodity-related financing is 
carried out with the assistance of the 
subsidiary company LB Internation- 
al Trade Service HandelsgesmbH. 
iLBITS) and its branches, for exam- 
ple in the Czech Republic. 

For Bank Austria the most signif- 
icant regional focus are its commit- 
ments in Eastern Europe. Bank 
Austria has steadily established it- 
self as one of the leading western 
financial institutions and is able to 
offer banking services of the highest 
quality. Thanks to its tight network 
of subsidiary' banks, representative 
offices, branches and correspondent 
banks. Bank Austria is the ideal 
partner for domestic and interna- 
tional enterprises wishing to estab- 
lish a foothold in Central and East- 
ern European markets. % 
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Quarterly magazine .with raulti- 
braneft business infonuaiion taking 
special account of Austria as a 
bodge between Eastern and 
Western Europe (ha German). 

jEast-W«$t Report 
• 'Appears four times a year, eco- 
nbmfc reports and analyses with 
emphasis . on Central and Eastern 
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East-West Report Extra 
Detailed review of economic de- 
velopments in selected eastern 
countries. Appears twice yearly 
(English and German in same 
issue). 

AusgewShite Wirtschaftsdaten 
(Selected Economic Data} 
Economic mfonnatiofl concern- 
ing the international economy: cur- 
rent-data in tabulaf form. Published 
each April and October (German 
and English). 

Osteurppa Studied 
(Eastern European Studies) 
Detailed analyses. Published so 
fan Russia. Czech Republic, Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland and Slove- 
nia (in English). Also available: an 
analysis of direct investments in 
Eastern Europe (German and Eng- 
lish). 

Cost: ATS 250, or US$ 30, per 
issue. . 
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Orders can be plamL, * . 
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of jobs in Europe, including Austria, will 
remain scarce due to increasing efficien- 
cy and productivity in industry and other 
business areas. That means we need el- 
bowroom to invest in research and devel- 
opment, to expand in markets outside of 
Europe, to develop sharper marketing 
techniques and so on. 

Do you see Austria 's 6.4 percent un- 
employment level remaining steady? 

We belong to those countries in Europe 
that have the best employment figures, 
and we wish to keep this ranking. How- 
ever, in a period when capital and invest- 
ment no longer seem to be national, but 
worldwide, we cannot count on a situa- 
tion that we are relying on right now - al- 
ways having enough investment in indus- 
try. From that point of view, we must in- 
crease our exports as a share of gross na- 
tional product, keep our tax levels rela- 
tively low to attract investment from both 
inside and outside the country, and keep 
improving our ties to other Central and 
Eastern European countries - this is a 
huge market for our future. 

Aren V those ties quite strong already? 

Continued on page 23 
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Progress on the Periphery 

Look beyond Vienna to find some of the most rapid growth in Austrian industry. 


W ith a quarter of the coun- 
try’s businesses and half of 
its research and develop- 
ment institutes, Vienna is the hub of 
Austria's business life. Some of the 
country's most rapid paces of eco- 
nomic growth and technological de- 
velopment. however, are being 
achieved on fee country's periph- 
eries, where jocal companies and 
business-development authorities 
axe translating' cross-border differen- 
tials into solid economic gains. 

The Lake of Constance and its 
surrounding region are shared 
among Austria, Germany and 
Switzerland. The Swiss franc has 
rapidly appreciated against the 
Deutsche mark and the schilling 
over the past year, driving Swiss 
manufacturers to relocate a consid- 
erable number of operations and fa- 
cilities to the neighboring Austrian 
state of Vorarlberg. 

Like Bavaria and Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg, this westernmost of Aus- 
tria's nine states finds itself in the 
unusual and profitable position of 
being a “low-wage land." Vorarl- 
berg, according to a chamber of 
commerce executive based in Kon- 
stanz, Germany, has been “remark- 
ably adept at fulfilling the Swiss 
companies’ highly particular needs 
for premises and property." And un- 
like its German neighbors, Vorarl- 
berg has had great success in parlay- 
ing its wage differentials vis-&-vis 
Switzerland into new setups. 

This skill has given Vorarlberg 
the highest current rate of industrial 
growth (13.1 percent) among Aus- 
tria's states, plus a declining rate of 
unemployment and a strongly grow- 
ing local economy. 

In Austria's easternmost state, the 
story is completely different. Bur- 
genland has been profiting from its 
proximity to neighboring Hungary 
and Slovakia, where average wages 
are 60 percent and 86 percent lower, 
respectively, than those in Austria. 
A large number of Burgenland conn 
parties have been putting this differ- 
ential to work. They are producing 


electronic, automotive and industrial 
equipment and are locaied in flour- 
ishing industrial, business and tech- 
nology parks in Siegendorf, 
Deutscbkreutz, Pamdorf, Kittsee, 
Neusiedl and a dozen other Burgeo- 
land communities. 

These "cross-border corporate hy- 
brids" carry out their initial product 
development, final manufacturing 
and shipping in their facilities in 
Burgenland. while their component 
production and interim development 
takes place in either Slovakia or 
Hungary. This cooperation, plus the 
great availability of skilled person- 
nel and property in the tri-nation re- 
gion, led German business weekly 
WirtschaftsWoche to recently name 
it "Europe's most promising busi- 
ness region.” 

The irony in this situation is that, 
over the last four decades, Burgen- 
land had been attracting industry 
with its own. by Austrian standards, 
rock-bottom wages. The state par- 
layed this advantage into the coun- 
try’s highest rate of cumulative 
growth over the 1989-1994 period 
and, in the process, spawned many 
of the advanced-production and 
technical-service sectors that are 
now benefiting from the low wages 
of Burgen land's neighbors. In mid- 
1993, Burgenland' s "dizzy expan- 
sion." as the Cash-How business 
weekly described it, came to an 
abrupt and presumably temporary 
end. 

That is definitely not the case in 
Upper Austria, whose economy is 
still moving from strength to 
strength, thanks to its burgeoning 
business ties with the potent, pro- 
ductive Czech Republic. Wane dif- 
ferentials are being exploited here, 
too, although they are not as pro- 


nounced as those with Hungary or 
Slovakia. Hybrid companies created 
as a result of the Czech ties have 
given Upper Austria a steadily 
growing industrial sector and the 
fastest pace of job creation and eco- 
nomic growth among Austria's 
states. 

A disappearing differential is im- 
pelling the development of Styria, 
which forms Austria's southeastern 
comer and borders on Slovenia. Al- 
ready the most affluent of the 19 
Cen tral and Eastern European 
(CEE) countries, Slovenia also fea- 
tures one of the CEE’s three highest 
rates of growth in gross domestic 
product 

A number of large-scale industrial 
facilities are currently being built in 
the stare to satisfy Slovenian, as well 
as local and national, demand for 
consumer and industrial products. 
The largest of them is a 6.5 billion 
schilling ($631 million) paper-pro- 
duction facility now being set up on 
a site near Graz. Due to go into op- 
eration at the end of 1997, the facili- 
ty, the largest in the world, is owned 
by Holland's KNP Leykam. 

The "push” from the Slovenian 
economy has given Styria steadily 
rising GDP. job creation and indus- 
trial output totals. 

Salzburg and Tirol have the 
mountains, lakes, and political and 
regulatory stability of neighboring 
Bavaria, but without the population 
density. The two states have been at- 
tempting to parlay this difference 
and their "vacation land” attractions 
into new corporate setups, with 
marked success. Their rising levels 
of industrial production have offset 
the slump experienced by their “big 
ticket" sector, tourism. 

T.S. 


Bringing in Foreign Investment 


Help is available for companies wishing to set up shop in Austria. 


The Austria MnjjRHNiuM” 

was produced in its entirety by the Advertising Department of the 
International Herald Tribune. 

Writers: David Hermges and Darrel Joseph, both based in 
Vienna : Terry Swartzberg. based in Munich. 

Program Director: Bill Mahder. 


A ustria's chancellor, Franz 
Vranitzky, in his March 13 
Statement of Intent for the 
new coalition government, said that 
developing Austria as a business lo- 
cation was one of five major goals 
for consolidating the federal budget 
Attracting foreign investors has 
been a goal of Austrian govern- 
ments for several decades, but until 
the early 1990s, at least it had been 
an uphill struggle. With the disap- 
pearance of the Iron Curtain and 
Austria's preparations to join the 
European Union, things began to 
look much rosier. 

The Austrian Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research (known as WIFO, 
the acronym for its name in Ger- 
man), in a long-term study pub- 
lished earlier this year, saw great op- 
portunities for Austria, with its long- 
standing ties with the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe, to es- 
tablish itself as a preferred location 
for international industrial enterpris- 
es doing business in the region. 

Nevertheless, WIFO warned that 
Austria must take immediate steps 
to ensure that the economic success- 
es of the last half-century, when the 
country rebuilt its shattered postwar 
economy into one of Europe's 
strongest, will be carried over into 
the 2 1st century. 

International competition is now 
much keener, and infrastructure - 
road, rail and telecommunications - 


urgently requires upgrading. Fur- 
thermore, bureaucratic procedures 
need to be streamlined to avoid dis- 
couraging foreign investors. 

Since the country’s formal appli- 
cation to join die European Union in 
1989, foreign investment in Austria 
has risen by 70 percent, with the 
largest investor being Germany, fol- 
lowed by Switzerland and the Unit- 
ed States. 

Over the past 10 years, about 8.5 
billion Austrian schillings ($825 
million) have been brought in 
through new business ventures. Ad- 
ditionally, a number of international 
companies have relocated in Aus- 
tria's nine states. 

After Austria became an EU 
member in 1995, the country had to 
adopt its business assistance policies 
to conform to EU guidelines on fair 
competition, but generous aid is still 
available at the national and regional 
level Essential advice in this field is 
available from the government- 
sponsored Austrian Business 
Agency (ABA), which has perma- 
nent offices in Vienna, New York 
and Tokyo. 

Help for potential investors 
The ABA has information on the 
support schemes offered by the fed- 
eral, state and local government au- 
thorities, as well as on the country's 
intricate company and tax struc- 
tures. Its mission is to help foreign 


investors in Austria in any way pos- 
sible, whether by assisting m feasi- 
bility studies, carrying out location 
studies or obtaining tailored finan- 
cial, incentive and tax packages. 

Monika Pacher, president of the 
ABA, is proud of her organization's 
achievements in coping with the 
maze of Austrian bureaucracy. "For- 
eign companies are not foreign 
here,” she says. “We make it possi- 
ble for them to quickly accomplish 
the goal of all great global corpora- 
tions - lo become local companies 
pursuing the goals and philosophy 
of their parent organizations.” 

The record shows just how suc- 
cessful the ABA has been. During 
the period from 1984 to 1995, the 
agency has helped bring 125 pro- 
jects to fruition. They include the 
establishment in Austria of such im- 
portant firms as Johnson Controls 
Inc. (car seats) of the United States, 
Magna (car engines, research and 
development) of Canada, Sony 
(compact discs) of Japan ana 
Primagaz (butane gas terminals) of 
France. 

For more information, contact: 
Austrian Business Agency, 

Operating 3. A- 1010 Vienna. 

TeL: (43 1)588580; ~ 

fax:(431)5868659; 
e-mail; austrian-business @ tele- 
comm. 

David Hermges 
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Tn his first Christmas radio address to the nation after World War II, the Federal Chancellor of the 
jLJRepublic of Austria, Leopold Figl, promised his fellow Austrians nothing. Quite simply there urns 
nothing he could promise. Austria lay in ruins. The only thing he appealed for was faith in a more 
beautiful, better Austria. And the Austrians responded to his call 

Today Austria is a prosperous, flourishing country in the heart of Europe, at peace wife itself and fee 
world. A success story. 

Social peace and economic success characterize Austria today. As fee meeting point for great spiritual 
currents throughout 1,000 years of history and as a focus for the arts and intellect. Austria is now once 
again in the limelight Austria has always been a mixture of widely varying styles and nationalities. 
Slavs, Celts, Bavarians and Franconians contributed the most diverse features, so that fee country 
developed from a marginal frontier territory, by way of a 
valiant principality, into a major European power. Hardly 
surprising, therefore, that it can now boast a rich cultural 


The Heart of Europe 



inheritance. 


Good Business Climate 


A ustria today is also an attractive European business 
location. Thanks to Austria's extensive know -how with 
relation to the reformed countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe and to its smoothly functioning information and 



len tally 

good economic data and the advantage of European Union 
membership. By international comparison, Austrian 
productivity shows the best returns after those of Ireland and 
Finland. The Austrian currency, the schilling, is of course a 
"hard" currency. 

The quality of live in Austria is extremely high. By international 
standards, a very good environmental situation and a broad 
palette of attractive natural resources provide a framework for 
international investors and the country s own population. 



ps attom no protection whatsoever they 

right through the middle of fee country. In the North and South, the mountains flatten out to ever- 
squatter hills, while in the East the Pannomian Plain extends virtually to fee outskirts of Vienna and in 
the West Lake Constance and Vorariberg's Rhine Valley form an unsheltered basin. Austria's countless 
rivers, mountain passes and plateaus create a dense network of routes leading to and from its 

neighbours. Where there are neighbours, there is need to talk and do 

business, to get together wife them and to get on with them And that 

has been done from tone immemorial 

The amber traders once passed through on their way from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic, the Roman legions from the limes to Dacia. The 
Nibeiungs undertook their epic journey through Tyrol and 'over the 
Brenner to be crowned by the Pope. Venetian sUk merchants arid tea- 
traders from Asia Minor crossed the Alps in the other direction, 
while mercenaries, adventurers, pilgrims, fugitive Protestants aril 
Jews roamed fee length and breadth of the country between fee 
Danube and fee Inn, fee Morava and the Drava. Before, with and 
after them came Renaissance painters and Baroque architects from 
the South who made Austria their first port of call before conquering 
the rest of Europe. Then there were the poets and lovers and every 
kind of charlatan, the Metastasios , the Da Pontes and fee Casanovas. 
On feeir way North they passed the Glucks and Handels and 
Goethes making their way over fee Alps in bonebreakmg coaches, 
soon to be followed by fee Romantics from Germany and northern 
Europe. And the latest wave is made up of holiday-makers fee 
tourist of our own day and age. 


Jacques Scatter, President of the EU Commission, (L) 
pisiting the Austrian Federal Chancellor Franz Vranitzky in Vienna. 


The Crossroads 


Austria has become one of the most popular business locations 
in Europe in good part because of its stable social climate. Strike statistics show there was less than one 
minute of strike activity per head of fee working population during 1994/95. This is one of fee 
consequences, too, of the socio-political climate. The varying interest of the business community and fee 
social partners are regularly settled through co-operation and negotiation so that acute labour conflicts 
can generally be avoided. This well-oiled mechanism is especially beneficial during times of business 
recession arid high unemployment Austria still has one of the Lowest strike rates, comparable wife 
those in Germany, Japan and Switzerland. 

Thanks to its central location, Austria has excellent market access to the whole of Europe. Austria is not 
only a full member of fee European Union, but it is also a natural intersection at the heart of fee 
continent Following the opening and the abolition of the "Iron Curtain", Eastern Europe acquired 
considerably increased importance for Austria. It is not only the geographical proximity but also fee 
psychological similarly with neighbouring Central European countries which increasingly attracts 
attention towards Austria from third countries. Wife its entry into the EU, Austria acquired fresh 
impulses. Its political and economics radius of action has been greatly enlarged. 

Thanks to Austria's participation in fee EU, further advantages have become apparent the dynamism 
of a major market, increased prosperity, modernization, social and economic progress. Austria can 
confidently guarantee its economic and political stability as the result of being part of this new 
European architectural structure. On account of its generally good relations with west and east, Austria 
fulfills the role of a well-placed mediator. 



every tourist route between the Baltic and the . _ ^ 

Austria. Today's roads and railways, even flight paths/follow Europe's arudenTfradingroufc^ 
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(fee walls of Vienna, they proved unwelcome guests. 

Whatever fee circumstance, austria dearly has a magical attraction for non-Austrian. The country gave 
shelter to hundreds of thousands of refugees fleeing across fee lion Curtain, first in 3956 durinefce 
Hungarian uprising, then m 1968 when Owfecslovalda was invaded, then in 1980 when fee mfflfmv 
dictatorship seized power in Poland, and most recently when fee Balkans were engulfed by dvil wan 
Many of the erstwhile refugees have since become died-in-the-wod Austrians and Eurooeans casting 
their votes m the 1994 referendum by which Austria decided to join fee European Union. With'a wirW 
majority, let it be said, than any other applicant for membership. 


'her, Ludwig Wittgenstein, once said about his homeland lone 
rauusning rumseu m me Anglo-Saxon world as one of fee leading minds of his day. "I belfeve 
- Sppd thing 34,0111 Austria is particularly difficult to understand. In a certain sense it hi 
.ything else, and its truth will never be found on the side of probability." j 
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A Year of Festivals 

l22n^s 2S SeIf ^^Xe«tt a Mecca” on 

itsepiT' ,s PU “" S ™ “ R «‘=™aus” July 


1,000 Years of Osterreich History 

Austria is commemorating the 1,000th anniversary of the country's hinh certificate. 


w,. ... . Lower Austria 

“ wfaat is to be an annu- 
resnval of Baroque music. May 24-27. 

Salzburg 

* eme ofthe Salxbms Summer Fes- 
'S*-«nmwaaiy year in 1 995 is being con- 
“"““■aerate *e millenni- 
urn. ttogii the festival has lost Nikolaus Hamm- 
couru who resigned to protest what he saw as the 
5 ^commercial attitude toward 
46 f estlvaI, s ^ter scene thrives 
in the crty ofMozart s birth under the inspired han- 
dling of stage-director Peter Stein. July 21 -Aug. 

Styria 

uraz, Austria s second-largest city, will host a per- 
groance of Schumann's opera “Genoveva.” June 

Tirol 

Innsbruck, which is commemorating the 500th an- 
niversary of its famous “Golden Roof,” a fixture in 
the town cen ter formerly used by the court as a log- 
gia to view performances, offers a program of Re- 
naissance music associated with Emperor Maxim- 
ilian I. June 20-Aug. 27. 

Upper Austria 

Linz, the state's capital, has a stunning sound and 
light show, the Klangwolke (Sound Cloud) on 
Sept. 7. At the lOtb-amnversary “ars electron! ca,” 
Sept- 2-7, the winners of the annua l computer ani- 
mation competition will be announced. In keeping 
with the high-tech nature of this “digital count- 
down for the Third Millennium,” are electronics 
has a Web site at http://prixars.orf.aL 

Vienna 

The millennium year at the Vie nna Festival fea- 
tures the Klangbogen (Sound Spectrum) series, 
which includes performances of worics tty the Min- 
nesinger, lyric poets of the 12th to 14th centuries. 
The series culminates in an all-day Grand Millen- 
nium conceit of “1,000 Musicians, 1,000 Notes" at 
Schdnbmnn Palace. June 22-Sept 7. 

Vorariberg 

Bregenz is also celebrating a birthday, its 50th fes- 
tival year, and is repeating its successful “Rdefio” 
production on the Lake Constance stage. July 20- 
Aug. 21. 

. DR. 


T he earliest extant 
use of the term that 
evolved into the 
Dame Osterreich. or Aus- 
tria, dates back to 996. 
when Otto IH, the Baben- 
berg emperor, signed a 
deed of investment appor- 
tioning part of the coun- 
tryside around what is 
now Neuhofen, in the state 
of Lower Austria, to a 
Bavarian bishopric. The 
deed, most likely using an 
expression already cur- 
rent, referred to this area 
as “eastern lands," or, in 
Middle High German. 
“ostarrfchL " This 1,000- 
year-old document is the 
justification for proclaim- 
ing 1996 the year of the 
Austria Millennium. 

After the arrival of the 
Habsburgs on the scene in 
the 13th century, the terri- 
tories and Habsburg rule 
became known as domini- 
um Austria, and later, 
Casa d' Austria, the House 


of Austria. In the J9ih 
century, following the 
1 866 Austro-Prussian 
War. a constitutional Aus- 
gleich, or compromise, re- 
organized the House of 
Austria as a dual monar- 
chy. giving Hungary, for- 
mally a mere province, 
constitutional autonomy. 

The monarchy and em- 
pire were dissolved after 
World War L On Nov. 12. 
19 18. the day after the ab- 
dication of Karl, the last 
Habsburg emperor, parlia- 
ment declared ihe country 
to be a component pan of 
the German Republic, 
called German- Austria. A 
strong movement in the 
country for Anschluss, or 
union, with Germany was 
foiled by the 1919 peace 
treaty of Sl Germain, and 
the country became the 
Republic of Austria. 

Anschluss did come 
about two decades later, 
when Hitler and his troops 


marched into Austria on 
March 12. 1938. After lib- 
eration by the four 
wartime Allies. Austria 
elected the first president 
of its second republic in 
November 1945. The fol- 
lowing year, the country 
proclaimed the then 95CF 
year-old osiarrichi docu- 
ment the country's “birth 
certificate." 

Millennium celebrations 
After a further half-centu- 
ry characterized by steady 
economic consolidation. 
Austria is celebrating its 
millennium this year. 

Dozens of museums and 
galleries nationwide are 
holding exhibitions re- 
flecting Austria's history. 
There are thematically re- 
lated congresses and even 
a series of culinary events. 

One of the most impor- 
tant events is “Ostarrichi- 
Osterreich 996-1996: 
Men. Myths and Mile- 


stones" (May 4-Nov. 3). a 
dual-location show in 
Lower Austria. It opens in 
the remote village of 
Neuhofen. and a large part 
of it is in the state capital. 
St. Pollen. 

Also in Lower Austria. 
Klosterneuburg. once a 
royal residence, features 
“The Nation's Crown" 
(May l -Nov. 17). This is 
the Austrian Archduca! 
HaL which will be on dis- 
play in public for the first 
lime in many years, along 
with several other pre- 
cious Babenberg vest- 
ments and emblems. 

Vienna’s principal con- 
tribution to the millenni- 
um celebration is an exhi- 
bition called “The 
Danube: 1,000 Years of 
Austria - A Single Jour- 
ney” (May 23-SepL 29). 
covering the river from its 
source in the Black Forest 
to iLs mouth in the Black 
Sea. 



The exhibition looks at 
the people who live along 
its banks, the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, the 
“Blue Danube" waltz, and 
the artists and poets who 
have immortalized this 
major waterway, which 
links Austria with Eastern 
Europe. 

Toward the end of the 
year, the Kunsthis- 
(orisches Museum in Vi- 
enna is organizing a show 
called “The Message of 
Music - A Thousand 
Years of Music in Aus- 


HansMatarTs “Portrait of 
Hanna Xfinkosch" flea. 1884), 
partoftheexhMkm “The 
Art of Htstoridsm m Europe, ’ 

rria” (Oct. 27-February 
1 997 /, calling on the city’s 
incomparable collections 
of historical musical in- 
struments. and portraits 
and scores of composers 
ranging from Haydn to 
Beethoven, Schubert and 
Johann Strauss. 

Also in Vienna is an ex- 
hibition on “The Art of 
Historicism in Europe” 
(Sept. 1 3-Jan. 6. 1997). a 
broad survey of the I9th- 
centuiy artistic scene. An- 
cillary events abound, in- 
cluding a number of relat- 
ed congresses in Vienna, 
ranging from the Europa 
Nostra convention (April 
23-27). with a few hun- 
dred participants dedicat- 
ed to preserving European 
cultural heritage, to the 
Paracelsus Fair (Nov. 21- 
24), covering “1,000 
Years of Medical Histo- 
ry.” which is expected to 
attract 35,000 visitors. 

D.H. 


Interview with Chancellor Vramtzky 


Continued front page 21 

Yes. Austria is second only to Germany as far as di- 
rect investment is concerned, and we want to keep this 
position. But tins will not be easy, as many other west- 
ern countries are investing heavily there. We also want 
to expand into areas that have not been tapped so far, 
such as Ukraine, with a population of 56 million and at 
the doorstep of the entire region. 

Educational reform is on the government 's agenda. 
Which direction do you see this reform taking? 

First of all, we want to increase the number of univer- 
sity graduates. Secondly, we must pay close attention to 
skilled labor. Therefore, we should develop the opportu- 
nities that European integration offers us. by exchanging 
with other countries not only students and professors, 
but also technicians, engineers and highly skilled work- 
ers, in order hot to neglect a very important sector in 
terms of education and training. 

What have been the advantages and disadvantages of 
Austria’s first year of European Union membership? 

We have been put on an equal footing with the other 
EU members. International investment here has been in- 
creasing since we joined the union. Free trade has inten- 
sified; consumer prices have fallen. However, the disad- 
vantages definitely concern those areas of our economy 
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that survived because they were "protected" before we 
joined the EU. Agriculture and its related industries are 
prime examples. 

Will Austria 's coalition government finally reach an 
agreement on the issue of the country 's neutrality sta- 
tus ? 

Yes. We have to. 1 do not consider this as complicated 
as many others do because, from my point of view, neu- 
trality as such does not prevent us from a fair and just 
contribution to European security. To some people, the 
future of European security seems to be exclusively de- 
fined as a military structure. I think what we need is not 
only a military structure, but also a sensitivity to other 
kind of risks, such as political destabilization and inter- 
national organized crime. No military alliance can do 
something against, say, people smuggling, which I see 
in many of Austria’s neighboring countries. So we need 
a new and much wider Interpretation of the quality of 
cooperation on security, and this does not run counter to 
neutrality. Of course, we can easily debate neutrality 
here when we can offer something else which is of high- 
er quality to our people than just being neutral. 

Austria is slated to assume t he EU presidency in 
1998. Ho* v will the country fit into a 21st century ' Eu- 
rope? 

I think that we will enter a new era of national and in- 


ternational activities, especially with regard to the re- 
forming countries of Central and Eastern Europe. It will 
be important for Europe that these countries join the 
EU. As they are now beginning to prepare themselves 
for a future in the union, it will be important for Austria 
to be one of the “front-line” states helping to make a 
strategy of approach understandable and clear - not only 
to those prospective countries, but even to other mem- 
bers in the West 

What are your thoughts on the Austria Millennium? 

Austria has had a complicated histoiy, especially in 
the 20th century: the Habsburg empire, then a young 
state quickly swallowed by Hitler's Germany, with 
quite a number of Austrians sympathizing with the 
regime. After World War IL the country had a difficult 
time coping with the consequences of those times. But 
on the other hand, it was rebuilt. And if I look at postwar 
Austrian histoty. I can proudly say that we have over- 
come that period. Austria today is an open society. If 
there are some - Americans, for example - who hesitate 
to look at Austria because of Haider [Jorg Haider, leader 
of the far-right Freedom Party J. I can assure everyone, 
and l invite everyone to see. that we are a 100 percent 
democratic society built on the great values of Western 
civilization. Once there were those who doubled that we 
could exist: no one doubts this anymore. 


During Austria's anniversary 
we will fulfill 1000 wishes. 



Austrian Airlines will 
honour Austria's 1000th 
anniversary with 1000 
free flights. And this is 
how you can celebrate 
the millennium 
with us Tell us 
how' you feel 
connected to • 

Austria, what you want 
to experience in Austria, 
what moves you and how 
we can help you. Perhaps 
you would like to carry 
out a cultural project in 
Austria, or just return 
to where you spent vour 
youth. The possibilities 
are endless. 



Simply send your 
millennium wish to 
Austrian Airlines c/o 
"Millennium", P.O. Box 13, 
1107 Vienna, Austria. 

A panel of jud- 
ges will choose 
the best ideas 
and concepts 
from all those sent in. 
Austrian Airlines will 
then bring you from 
one of their 76 world- 
wide destinations to 
Austria. 


Welcome to The 
Friendly Airline 


welcome 

1000 free flights. 


dine. 


GiroCredit 


AUSTRIAN AIRLINES > 


GIROCREDIT BANK • VIENNA 
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The Bnks connecting Bank 
Austria, the country's 
largest, and GiroCredft, the 
triad largest, are a good ex- 
ample of the cooperation 

that characterises the sector. 

The two have In common a 
majority shareholder, and 
they jointly own a number of 


Small Firms on the Cutting Edge 


Yoons Austrian comptmies have come up with some revolutionary new products. 


ustria invested 35 billion schillings (S3.4 billion) transmissions is a satellite dish and an advanced radio 


A ustria invested 35 billion schillings (S3.4 billion) 
in research and development in 1995, according 
to Elisabeth Scboltze of the Austrian federal of- 


fice of statistics, but this sum does not include a number 
of very young Austrian companies that are making a 
large splash on international markets. 

And that's too bad. because newcomers like AINS 
and Tom & Tobi are coming out with truly revolution- 
ary products. 

The Vienna-based AINS (short for All Information 
Network & Services) proposes to remedy the Internet's 
most frustrating problem: slow data- transmission times. 

By routing its transmissions via the Eutelsat satellite, 
the AINS Internet server achieves a rale of transmission 
that is 10 times faster than those of conventional terres- 
trial links. All that the end-user requires to receive AINS 


receiver. 

Now in their fourth year of business, Thomas Furtner 
and Tobias Blank offer speed demons a new way to zip 
down the world's ski slopes. 

Tom & Tobi’s “Cocoon” snowboards, constructed 
from a special blend of metal, wood and plastic and fea- 
turing a revolutionary design that resembles a manta 
ray, are out-skiing and outselling those of their competi- 
tors. 

The Cocoon was not spun in any laboratory. Appro- 
priately. in view of the snowboard's name, die compa- 
nies' owners developed it in the home of Thomas's par- 
ents. located in Wiesing. Tirol, reports the business 
weekly Cash-Flow. 

TS. 


Good Chances for a Soft Landing 


Continued from page 21 


CEE region's six high-performing, 
high-promise economies: the Czech 
Republic. Slovakia, Hungary and 
Slovenia. Poland, the CEE region's 
highest flier, is but a scant 200 kilo- 
meters (120 miles) from Austria's 
northern border. 

Ferdinand Lacina, finance minis- 
ter from 1986 to 1995. was one of 
the architects of Austria's financial 
stability and economic robustness. 
He sees two things to criticize about 
this theory. 

“Its corollary would be that, after 
enjoying the advantages of our inter- 
linkage with Germany's economy, 
we should now be suffering its dis- 
advantages to a full and equal ex- 
tent, which we're obviously not. at 
least not yet," points out Mr. Lacina, 
who recently became chairman of 
the board of Vienna's GiroCredit 
bank. “Secondly, its implication that 
there's something new about our 
maintaining close ties with the CEE 
region is mistaken. The close and 
pro ductiv e ties Austria forged with 
the CEE region in the post, in fact, 
have formed the basis for our coun- 
try’s present-day successes there." 

Mr. Lancia offers another expla- 


nation for Austria’s ongoing eco- 
nomic strength: “Our reliance on 
consensus -building among the vari- 
ous components of our economy - 
the public and private sectors and 
our work force - have allowed us to 
minimize and defuse problems." 

This description might sound sur- 
prising in a country where the “Pro- 
porz" divides civil service and pub- 
lic sector employment along party 
lines, but it is one readily endorsed 
by other Austrian business leaders. 

“Like all of Europe's countries,” 
says Gerhard Randa, Mr. Lacina’ s 
counterpan at Bank Austria, the 
country's largest credit institution, 
“Austria has been busy restructuring 
its ‘sunset’ industries and assuring 
that its 'sunrise' industries do in fact 
rise by assuring them of an adequate 
supply of capital and expertise. 

“Our tradition of non-adversarial 
cooperation has ensured that these 
processes have been taking place 
without undue animosity, and thus 
with a maximum of productivity,” 
he adds. 


Privatization 

Mr. Ran da's words are backed up 
by facts. A large number of Aus- 


tria's state-owned businesses have 


been reconfigured and privatized 
over the last five years, including 
VA TechnolQgie AG and VA Stahl 
AG, the country's two largest do- 
mestically owned industrial compa- 
nies. Next up are the country’s pe- 
troleum and tobacco processors and 
Creditanstalt, the nation's second 
largest bank, whose protracted 
process of privatization is now re- 
portedly in its final stages. 

Not only has Austria's business 
sector been going private, it’s also 
been getting a lot younger. In 1995, 
5.800 new businesses were founded, 
a trend accounting for a correspond- 
ing rise in bankruptcies. 

The rejuvenation and privatization 
of Austria’s economy has gone 
largely unnoticed by the world's 
business press, which has focused 
on the latest bankruptcies and on 
pending increases in superhighway 
tolls. 

Even for those paying attention to 
it, it is a difficult process to follow, 
says Dse Schulz, press officer at the 
Austrian Institute of Economic Re- 
search: “The renewal is taking place 
company-by-company and valiey- 
by-valley, and we have quite a few 
of both in Austria.” 

Terry Swartzberg 
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Biological and gene technology * 
Research Centre for Gene Technology 
Boehringer-lngelheim 
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Development and Production Centre 
Ericsson Schrack AG 
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root of these intellectual powers, that combination of warmth, humour and quality 
of life, has continued to lend the Danube metropolis its unique flair right up to the 
present day. Welcome to Vienna. Welcome to the United Europe! 


Should you have queries or re- 
quire any information on the busi- 
ness location oi Vienna, please con- 
tact the information centre at the 


VIENNA BUSINESS PROMOTION 
FUND. QendorierstrassB 2, A -1082 
Vienna, Tel.: + 43 (1) 4000-86794, 
FAX: +43 (1) 4000-7070 


VIENNA BUSINESS PROMOTION FUND 


Dividing Up the Banking Sector 


Though fierce competitors. Austria s banks often have common owners and share technology. 

C ompetition is fierce in Austria’s banking sector, The banks* growing use of APSS and other on-line 
for easily understandable reasons. The country technologies and services has allowed them to trim staff 
has an exceptionally large number of banks- sizes by up to 20 percent/The accompanying savings re- 


C ompetition is fierce in Austria's banking sector-, 
for easily understandable reasons. The country 
has an exceptionally large number of banks 
( 1,041 ) and branches (4.686, or one for every 1,700 in- 
habitants). Each of the country’s banks is busy extend-, 
ing or defending its turf and core .areas of business. 

Austria lacks a dominant bank grouping: the market is 
divided among the nations' savings banks (the country’s 
largest single group, accounting for one-third of total 
business), locally operating credit unions (Raiffeisen 
and Volks banks), the post office bank, and private and 
universal banks. * 

The winner of the battle is the consumer. Austria has 
some of European banking's lowest spreads between fi- 
nancing and refinancing and one of its 
most diverse offerings of advanced trans- 1 
action services and investment vehicles. Ofli 


alizedhave been a major reason for the steady rise m the 
banks’ profitability over Lhe past three years. 


Intricate structures 

Intriguingly, in view of the competition, 
the institutions are often linked by strong 
corporate and technological ties. 

Take the nation's 75 savings banks. 


These nominal competitors are all partial 
owners of Vienna's GiroCredit bank, the ^ 

country’s third-largest financial institu- profile 
tion. In addition to being one of the coun- Austrii. 
tiy’s leading merchant and private bankers riuot u 
in its own right, GiroCredit provides the ■ ■ 

savings banks with clearing and international financing 
services. 

GiroCredit and Bank Austria, the country's largest, 
jointly own a number of subsidiaries. The two banks 
also share a common majority shareholder: a publicly 
operating Viennese ownership trust. Such trusts are of- 
ten the ultimate owners of Austria’s banks, along with 
local and federal governments, the union movement and 
other public-sector entities. 


Ongoing 
expansion into 
Central and 
Eastern Europe 
has increased the 
profitability of 
Austria’s banks 


E-money . 

This system may sound rather unwieldy. It has. howev- 
er. produced one of Europe's most advanced unified- 
transaction and account-management systems. APSS 
(Austrian Payment System Services) operates 3,800 au- 
tomatic tellers and 3.500 POS (point-of-sale) . registers 
for the country's banks and retailers and provides relat- 
ed clearance and cash-management services as .well. . _ . 

In a first for Europe, APSS is currently staging a 
mass-market launch of the “electronic wallet" in Aus- 
tria. Some 23 million “smart cards" are being distrib-' . 
uted throughout the country. The owners of these up- 
graded debit cards will be able to. “fill" them with elec- 
tronic money at any automatic or POS teller; then spend 
it at any participating retail outlet • 

APSS is also busy linking Austria's banks into an on- 
line transaction transmission and management system, 
in which all transactions - no matter how large — will be 
performed instantaneously. 


Working with the neighbors 

Ongoing expansion into Central and Eastern Europe is 
another cause of increased profitability, which has al- 
lowed the banks to consolidate their often-troubled bal- 
ance sheets. 

“Originally a product of proximity, the dose working 
relationships traditionally maintained between Austria's 
banks ana the CEE [Central and Eastern European] 
countries have greatly changed over the 
“ past six years,” points out Anton M. 
ting Burghard, GiroCredit’s head of intema- 

. _ tional banking. 

97Z into “Before the end of the Cold War, our fi- 
i ' j nancial houses’ customers were CEE gov- 
i una emmeuts and their banking and trading 
Europe corporations. Today, they’re the region’s 
j newly founded or privatized banks, many 

2Sed the . of Which have Austrian finance houses as 
... r leading shareholders, plus local corpora- 
lllty Of tions and local projects,’’ he adds. “Instead 
, Unnbv of straight loans and trade-related financ- 
i uwiKA i n g^ these new players are calling upon us 
— — — to provide them with the entire range of 
business and project development services." 

To provide these increasingly diverse services where 
they are n eeded - on-site - Austria’s banks have blan- 
keted the CEE region with locally based subsidiaries 
and offices. GiroCredit, for ins tance , now has equity 
stakes in and affiliations with 12 CEE finance houses. It 
also maintains representative offices m three cities. It 
has facilitated the development of hotels and other 
tourist, shopping and office facilities in Moscow, War- 
saw, Budapest. Brno and Prague. 


Bigger is cheaper 

To conduct their international activities, Austria's banks 
have been increasingly relying on their expanding net- 
works of international alliances. Bank Austria has built 
up extensive working relationships with such financial 
heavyweights asDdsseldorfs WestLB (Westdeutsehe 
Landesbank Girozentrak), ..Germany’s third-largest fi- 
nancial institute, and with Milan's Cariplo, Europe's 
largest sayings bank group. Both, of these institutions 
have recentlyTaken equity stakes in Bank Austria. 

“Although we’re Austria's largest bank, we don't pur- 
sue largeness for largeness's sake, as a way of achieving 
a size’ able to quell any competitors,” says Gerhard Ran- 
da. chairman of Bank Austria's board. “Rather, we 


strive to maximize return by maximizing cost efficien- 
cies. Size brings with it efficiencies, especially in the 


cies. Size brings with it efficiencies, especially in the 
electronic systems areas, but cooperation with other fi- 
nancial institutions induces more of them." TJS. 



THE DREAM OF HAPPINESS 

THE ART OF HISTORICISM IN EUROPE 
A Council of Europe Exhibition for 

THE AUSTRIA MILLENNIUM 996-1996 

Organized by the NGnisny 
for Education and Cultural Affairs 
Hisroridsm - the versatile and fescinating 
movement, inspired by the past, which characterized 
most of 19th century Europe - presented in all aspects 
for the first time. ' 

The exhibition will include works 
by significant artist such as 
John Nash, Friedrich SchinkeL, Hans Makart, 
Eugene Delacroix, Theoph2 von Hansen. 

13fli Sept. 1996 - 6fh Jan. 1997, Vienna 
Kunstierhaus and Academy of Fine Arts 
Sponsored by: Austrian Airlines, 

Erste Ostenrichische Spar-Casse 
Information : 

Teh (+431) 587 96 63 33 - Eme (+431) 587 87 36 


Kleider 


HABSBURG 




Exclusive hunting apparel and traditional dothing 
Informations: Kjeidermanufaktur Habsburg 
Aribonenstrasse 27, A-5020 Salzburg, AUSTRIA 
. Tel.: +43. 662 432 366 - 192, Fax:+43 662 430 535 



ETABLISSEMENT 

RONACHER 



Das groI3e Wiener Unterhaitungstheater 


lm Zentrum von Wien, drei Minuten vom 
Stephansdorri entfemt, steht sett 125 Jahren das 
Etabfissement Ronacher - das groBe Wiener 
Unterhaitungstheater mit intemationalem 
Anspruch - ein klasslzfetisches Theater in Samt 
und Gold m'rt angeschlossener Gastronomie. 


Ab dem 19. September lauft tSglich (auBer 
montags) die deutschsprachige Erstauffuhrung 


S1E LIEBT MICH 


sic liebt mich nicht ? 

a J. Uutcrofll]. BwcWS. Hamkk 


Das Musical mit Harz, mit der Musfk des 
“Anatevka* - Teams. Bereichem Sie Ihren Wien- 
Besuch mit einem Theater erlebnis im 
Etablissement Ronacher. 


Information und Buchung: Tel.: +43 - 1 - 514 02 


Millennium Watch 


To mark lhe thousandth anniversary of the lint documented men- 
tion of 'Austria* the exclusive Swiss horioger mourke taaobc 
has co-operated with Jeweller Roysky lo created Millennium 
Walch. The production is limited worldwide to an individually 
numbered series of 1000. 


Living in Austria? 

- In Vienna, Salzburg, Linz and Innsbruck 


Stcd using with IB mat solid gofctspecidl selfwinding median sro.' 
Water-light. 


To order contact Hauplptatz 12 

n.„. A-WZO Neurddrchai Austria 

Jeweller •'Mt TcL +43 MS W375 

' Fax: +43.2635 61935 


you can now receive 

the International Herald Tribune at your home 
or office on the morning of publication date 
by hand-delivery at no extra cost 
Pfetal delivery 01 your subscription 
everywhere in Austria. 

. ^ BVPOlWMnOhi AIVD EASV OBDEXUVC 
CALL THE IHT OFFKX IN VlESi\A2 

0222/991363830 
OR EU& 0222/ 891 863840 
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y° U) receive international recognition. 
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°P^g a new ^ Ion ^y LakeNeuskaisahamtotsomSiOspedesafUrds. 

JSrleSiS 1,5 fourtf »* before the end of the 
Vienna aionp !^ Mcadows ^ downstream from of birds, roost of them rare. It is, for example, one of [he 
the miebtv riv^h °* ^. Iast f^Aownjg stretches of last refuges in this part of the Continent for the giant 
The been saved ^ OT P 051 ^^- ' bustard, a protected species, and the curlew. It is also a 

Much h^w^^n e tf 0untly,s P®* 5 fa needed, spectacular autumn staging point for migrating greylag 
bareboned ttrjS/d? 6 n ecess ar y to flesh out the rather geese. Other curious fauna include the South Russian 
National pSrT^l™ 21 current iy exists. Lake Neusiedl tarantula and miniature butterflies, both otherwise found 
fulfilled thlr~y? - state of BurgenJand, has only on the steppes of Asia. 

Union for lal f r . down by &c International Botanists benefit from the fact that, within a very con- 
statue of At n w^ V ? tt0a - Nature and was given the fined space, plants that require moors or salty or dry 
Twn park inFfchruary 1994. conditions coexist here in immediate proximity. Ice Age 

anH ysas, m the Alpine stales of Tirol reties, such as die alpine buttexwori and white hellebore, 

uua, nave yet to be recognized by the IUCN. are found alongside survivors of warmer epochs, includ- 
Lafce Neusiedl ingthe grey aster and bastard iris. 

Thp mwZZZOSt. .1 , . The park is about a 90-minute drive from Vienna. Cy- 

soiiAm »-bi™ .y sb aUo - w Neasiedl, nearly 300 clists and well-shod hikers are welcome, but, as is to be 
rone’s Tnrr? mCtere . square miles) in area, is Eu- expected in a protected wild area, the going canbealit- 

l^ke-Thesoutfeeiiimostof its tie rough. Horse-drawn buggy tours are an alternative 
earv fi*®® diepountry ’s border with Hun- for less athletic sightseers. Be forewarned that the buggy 

’ o1 _~, .^^ are kilometers of the park’s land tours last about four hours and are not the ultimate in 

™ conntr y m foe proportion ofap- comfort. Consolation for aching backsides can be found 
x, . in the knowledge dial there is no other comparable na- 

\vnat makes the Neusied] (Rate in Hungarian) park tore reserve in the whole of Europe, 
special is its status as a sanctuary for some 300 species DJL 

The State of Industrial Growth 

M spite of warnings of a leveling-off of increases in industrial output , Austria strives to keep up the pace. 


A cconling to the Organization for Economic Co- 
°P era * log an d Development, Austria’s industrial 
X Aontput grew at a “robust” annual rate of 8 percent 
in die first half of 1995. The good news was accompa- 
nied by a warning. “Incoming industrial orders,” noted 
the OECD, “and indicators of the business climate point 
to a slowing of growth.” Franz fhalm, head of the Fed- 
eration of Austrian Industrialists, in Ms annual assess- 
ment of industry in December 1995, cautioned against 
further expansion and urged that more emphasis be 
placed on consolidation of the country's infrastructure. 

Promoting the regions 

Nevertheless, Austria's regions continue their efforts to 
attract new industries. Three eastern states, Vienna, 
bower Austria and Burgenland, have just launched a 
joint promotion scheme to attract additional investors. 

The Vienna Business Promotion Fund acts as a cen- 
tral contact pram for potential investors and regional au- 
thorities. Richard M. Donnelly, president of General 
Motors-Europe, testifies to the success of the plan: “We 
decided to invest yet another $660 million in our highly 
efficient Aspem engine and transmission plant [for Opel 

: >r,r.i I.,.'-! -.fr- ' t ? - r. | . .- r f ; ■ • r I ' r-rr 


eras] because of our excellent experience in Vienna." 

In Lower Austria, ECO PLUS operates seven indus- 
trial, trade and services parks and is a partner in the 
cross-border Gmund-Cesk£ Velenice industrial park, 
which seeks to maximize the advantages of the existing 
wage and technology differentials between Austria and 
the neighboring Czech Republic. 

The task in Burgenland is the management of grants 
and aid for potential investors. The state, which for the 
last six years has been reducing its development gap 
with the rest of Austria, is designated as a European 
Union Objective 1 region. This classification means that 
investors in this state are eligible for the maximum in- 
centives permitted under EU competition laws. 

High technology features prominently in Carmthia, 
which prides itself on exemplary environmental condi- 
tions. This southern state has been hitherto mainly re- 
garded as a tourist region but is rapidly attracting Main- 
power industries. The Garin thi an Fund for Economic 
Promotion has, for instance, brought a Philips printed- 
circuit board plant as well as a branch of the Merck 
pharmaceuticals conglomerate into the area. 

DJEL 



Why the Swedes Repented and 
Other Enological Tales 

Wines from the Wachau region offer, among other pleasures, the sweet taste of revenge. 


I n 1645, as the Thirty Years’ War raged in Central 
Europe; the castle of Dumsiein in Austria's Wachau 
region was destroyed by invading Swedes. Last 
month, (he Swedes repented. Gourmet, Sweden's top 
lifestyle magazine, bestowed its Winemaker of the Year 
1995 award on the Dumstein-based wine-producing co- 
operative facie Weing3rcner Wachau (Free Vintners of 
.the Wachau) and its 27-year-old director, Fritz Mies- 
bauer. 

It may have taken more than 350 years, but this act 
certainly underscores a triumph: Austria is producing 
great white wines, and the world is taking notice - par- 
ticularly of the Wachau. This tiny and dramatically 
beautiful region - located between the towns of Krems 
and Melk, approximately 80 kilometers (50 miles) west 
of Vienna - is producing lovely dry whites that are be- 
ing sipped in countries ranging from Germany to the 
United States - and Sweden, of course. 

Loved for their maturity 

"Sweden is a good market for our GrOner Veltliner 
wines," says Mr. Miesbauer. “The Swedes like them be- 
cause they are mature, full-bodied and balanced. The 
*92s and ’93s have sold very well." So have the Grtiner 
Veltliner Smaragd 1990 and the Riesling Kabinett 1985, 
which helped tire Freie Weuigarmer Wachau gamer its 
award. 

Of the Wachau’s 1,400 hectares (3,450 acres) of vine- 
yards, 650 are run by the cooperative. The Freie Wein- 
gSrtner Wachau was founded in 1938 and consists of 
nearly 650 regional winemakers under the tutelage of 
Mr. Miesbauer. With five press houses throughout its 
vineyards, the cooperative guarantees the pressing of 
grapes immediately after harvest in order to maximize 
freshness and aroma. 

To guarantee quality, the cooperative helped create in 
1983 the “Vinae Wachau Nobilis Districtus,” an associ- 
ation of local winemakers (including the Freie Wein- 
gartner Wachau) who vinify only local grapes and pro- 
duce wines typical of the area - this means mainly Aus- 
tria’s peppery-fresh GrOner Veltliner and Riesling. The 
association also established three categories exclusive to 





toe wortd Is takfog notice of the wines of the Wachau region. 

the Wachau: the light Steinfeder, the medium-bodied 
Federspiel and the foil and robust Smaragd, with its 
minimum of 12 percent alcohol. 

Three milli on liters a year 

While the Freie Weingartner Wachau produces 50 per- 
cent of the region's wines, or about 3 million liters 
(790,000 gallons) annually, the other 50 percent is pro- 
duced by some of Austria’s most famous winemakers, 
including Prager. Jamek, Knoll and Picbler. 

These vineyards have one thing in common - the 
Wachau's wine-producing conditions. These include 
stony soils, mostly of granite, gneiss and mica; steep 
slopes on the northern side of the Danube river that al- 
low maximum sun exposure for the terraced vineyards; 
and warm days and cold nights. 

The region’s winemakers have another quality in 
common - a determination to let the world know that 
exceptional wines are being produced in the region. 

"Presently, 10 percent of our wine is sold abroad,” 
Mr. Miesbauer says, “but we want to shift that figure to 
30 percent soon. We are very enthusiastic. England, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Scandinavia and the United 
States are really catching on." DJI. 
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Vienna City: 

Immaculately renovated 
art nouveau house 
This beautiful downtown Vienna 
house in Austrian art nouveau 
style was planned in 1913 by the 
well-known Viennese architects 
Josef Hoffmann and Arthur 
Baron. The whole property has 
peen renovated at considerable 
expense over the last years. 

The total unusable floor-area 
amounts to 5488 nf. A floor-area 
of 3538 m* is immediately avaih 
abte. 

The purchase price amounts to 
(US)S 9.400.000. 


350 year old FARMHOUSE 

Wonderful; took apart and new built 
farmhouse. This property lies only 
15 km away from Salzburg in a 
wonderful region. The house has a 
floor area of 186 nf and a garage. 
The total site area is 1500 m a . 
Purchase price: (US)S 1,500,000. 

Seepark Wefden, Lake 
Neusiedl 

Holiday residence, furnished: 
anteroom, bathroom, toilet, kit- 
chen, storage room, sleeping 
room, living room with fire-place, 
view to the lake; upper storey: 
anteroom, 3 sleeping rooms; won- 
derful lawn lo the lake, a landing- 
stags belongs to the property, best 
infra-structure; Purchase price; 
(US)$ 380,000. 


Vienna, Welnberggasse 9 
New freehold flats with areas from 
60 m 5 to 124 rtf, you can choose 
between flats vrith terraces or gar- 
den. The house is equlped with a 
modern elevator. Garage in the 
basement, ready tor occupancy, 
ideal for capital Investment 


Gumpoldskirchen, 

Lower Austria 

Industrial and commensal enterpri- 
se, best site, office building: 2 sto- 
reys, 10 x 12 m; production plant 
990 m® (on the first floor there are 
offices), storehouse: 250 rtf, large 
parking lob total site area: 4382 rtf. 
Purchase price; (US)$ 2,300,000. 




Eisenstadt, Villa 

ground floor, spacios hall, dreamli- 
ke living room with large-scale ter- 
race, unique distant view, kitchen, 
toilet, study; first floor, living room. 
2 steeping rooms, wardrobe room, 
bathroom, toilet; basement: ent- 
rance halt, library, sauna with 
adjoining rooms, garage. Underflo- 
or heating, wonderful gardens with 
pool (8 x 4 m. solar healed), total 
Site area: 2495 rtf, purchase prioe: 
(US)$ 2, 100,000. 


Schloss Baumgarten 

This wonderful restored 
castle property is superbly 
situated, about 40 km in the 
west of Vienna. The castle 
comprises 60 beautifully 
appointed rooms, furnished 
with interesting antiques- 
Separated from the castle 
there is a house-keeping 
wing. 

The castle park is surroun- 
ded by a wail with the castle 
at its centre. The total site 
area amounts to 72,396 rtf. 
The purchase price is (US}S 
8,500,000. 
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Vienna/Purkersdorf 
Favourable site near the centre of Purkersdorf. 
favourable also tor marketing (you can see the pro- 
perty from the highway and from the railway), 
industrial property, three storeys with a floor area of 
3600 rtf. The office building has 2 storeys and a 
floor area of 1140 rtf. There are also apartment 
houses with a total floor area of 1720 rtf (3 storeys 
and basement), garages and storehouses. The 
total site area amounts to 18 967 rtf. Purchase 
Price: (US)S 6.500,000. 


Vienna, Grinzing 
Residential and Office pro- 
perty In luxury equipment, 
with garages m the base- 
ment. Ground floor, first and 
second floor are terrific fur- 
nished. Floor area: 610 rtf. 
Ready tor occupancy within 
a short lime. Price: (US)$ 
2,800.000. 


Vienna, Hietzing 

New freehold flats, situated in a quiet area, garage in the basement 
Commercial enterprise ready tor occupancy, also ideal for capital investment. The flats have 
in Lower Austria a floor area of about i oo rtf. 



Commercial enterprise with a floor area of 
1600 rtf, the total site area amounts to 9000 rtf. 

The property is an a very good condition; Dreamlike villa with park 
infra-structure. Purchase price: (US)$ 650,000. Immaculately renovated from the 
Potential buyers are invited lo apply for a delated turn of the century. 3 storeys with 
expoed. a floor area of 730 rtf, complete- 

ly renovated. New heating, 

Burgenland, Pamdorf slea ^- 2 2 

Industrial .Its, 3,588,584 m> total sita area in 

Pamdorf, Bufgtfitaid. Super industrial plot thanks ^ TfVlm- Faun/ 

* "U"™ 9 - ^ , 5 S 

per rrr, (U5)5 25. area near Eisenstadt. Purchase 

price: (US)$ 1,350,000. 
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Eisenstadt, 
capital of Burgenland 

salesrooms in modem commercial 
house to let (up to a floor area of 
500 m*). « you are interested, ask 
for your expose of this property. 




Romantic Villa in 
Baden 

This dreamlike villa was built 
18S3 by Archduke Wilhelm. 
Used originally as a hunting 
lodge, the building was subse- 
quently acquired by his nephew 
Archduke Eugen, since when it 
has been known as the 
.Eugen-Villa 11 . ft is barely 45 
minutes drive away from ihe 
centre of Vienna. The whole 
villa property including Ihe 
annex with horse-stables has 
been renovated in the past 2Q 
years at considerable expense, 
in accordance with the original. 
The total sile area amounts to 
53,638 rtf . The villa itself has a 
floor area ol 1.154 rtf. the 
annex with horse-stables has a 
floor area of 2,704 rtf. 



We are also searching for commercial and industrial enterprises, real estates and private residences 
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Players’ Last Hurrah 

For Most, Final Four Is Final Fling 


By William C. Rhoden 

Nev York Times Service 




Han* Dtrjrk/AF 

Fred Couples, who shot an 8- 
nnder-par final round to win. 


Couple 9 Best Yet 


oolf Fred Couples fired a final 
round 8-under-fnr 64 to win the 
Players Championship at Ponte 
Verde, Florida, for a victory he 
called the best of his career. Aided 
by long putts for eagle on the 16th 
hole and birdie on 17, Couples 
scored a 4-stroke victory Sunday 
with an 18-under^jar 270 totaL 
“The Masters is the biggest win 
I’ve ever had, but this was the 
best/’ he said. 

Colin Montgomerie and Tom 
Tolies finished tied for second, four 
shots bade. (Reuters) 


Graf Will Not Be Charged 


man Steffi Graf will not be 
charged with fraud, prosecutors in 
Mannheim said Monday. A spokes- 
man said die prosecutors had found 
no concrete evidence with which to 
arrest the tennis player. (AFP) 


First Rain Checks 


WWWI I The Philadelphia 
Phillies postponed their season 
opener Monday against the Color- 
ado Rockies because of a forecast 
far wet weather. The game was res- 
cheduled for Tuesday. (AP) 


Moratti to Be Disciplined 


L ONG AFTER Ken- 
tucky had defeated 
Massachusetts. 

Marcus Camby, the all- 
America center of UMass, 
walked across the vacant 
court. Camby didn’t seem 
to have a particular dir- 
ection or destination. He 
wasjust walking, looking. 

The cheering of the 
bands had given way to the 
clicking of computers as KtearEMa 
writers furiously filed ac- 
counts of how UMass had 
been whipped by die deeper, more fo- 
cused Wildcats. 

Camby disappeared for a moment, 
then came back to look around the arena. 
He took a deep breath. It was as though 
he was savoring the final moments of ms 
college basketball career. Camby is only 
a junior but it is almost certain that be 
will turn pro next season. 

Earlier Saturday, when Mississippi 
State left the arena after losing to Syra- 
cuse, many of the players were carrying 
Final Four memorabilia. It was as if they 
knew that it would be a long time before 
the school came back to this part. 

But there were no souvenirs for 
Camby. Throughout the tournament, 

John Calipari matte the point that the 

Mmutemen had cut no nets on their way 
to the Final Four. The only nets they 
wanted to cut down were Han ging in 
Continental Arena. 

Peihaps that is what Camby was doing: 
looking at the nets he would never cut 
down, thinking about the nets be never 
cur down. 

On Sunday, Derek Anderson. Ken- 
tucky’s guard, spoke about the impor- 
tance of living in the moment and sim- 
ultaneously being able to step back and 
savor iL 

“UMass doesn’t cut down nets/’ be 
said. “We do. We look for every op- 
portunity to celebrate. When you think 
about it this is the best time of pur lives. 
We may not be back here again! Some of 
the guys may not make it in the pros. 
Yon may not get that chance again.” 

Anderson recalled being 12 years old 
in 1986 when Louisville won the na- 
tional championship and a lanky fresh- 
man named Pervis Ellison was named 
the most valuable player. 

Yeats later, as a pro, Ellison lamented 
die fact that be did not allow himself to 
enjoy diet championship moment. He 
never come close again as a collegian 
and. so far. as a pro. 



“I want to celebrate now/' Anderson 
said. “ T want to think of how happy 
I am now being here." 

Everybody talks about the 
coaches. They say Rick 
Rtino will be haunted into 
the next century if Ken- 
tucky doesn’t win 
Monday night, or that Jim 
Boeheim has been valid- 
ated because he led Syra- 
cuse this fat. 

But it's a myth. Coaches 
invariably come back to 
coaching. Jerry Taikanian 

came. . back; Rollie 

Massumno is coming 
back. 

They come back to FmaJ Fours. Pitino 
has been here three times as a head 
coach. Boeheim twice. 

The players have one day in die sun 
and fade away. Scotty Thu rman beats 
Duke with a great shot in 1994. Where’s 
Scotty? 

Keith Smart beat Boeheim in 1987. 
Boeheim is back. Where’s Smart? 

Calipari said that he was young, that 
he would be back. But Camby won’t 

Boeheim said the reason be still 
thinks about the 1987 narinnnl rham - 
pionship loss to Indiana is the players. 

“I dtink of those players; bow they 
deserved it,” he said. “They’ll never get 
there again. I take the ’me’ out of it It’s 
the players who should get the success. 
It’s the players who should be happy. 
I’m the coach. I get paid to coach.” 

These tournament games are about 
dreams and emotion. This is not the 
NBA, with seven-game series to weed 
out the weak. This is about one night of 
electricity, when the fate of adults rests 
with 19- and 20-year-olds who, for all 
their size and strength, embody the un- 
predictability of youth. 

Fate may always produce a Lorenzo 
Charles, hi 1983, Charles grabbed an air 
ball on a last-gasp shot and dunked it 
North Carolina State — that year’s 
Syracuse — had suddenly defeated 
Houston — that year’s Kentucky. 

After the victory Saturday over Mis- 
sissippi State, Otis Hill, Syracuse’s cen- 
ter, recalled how he and his father had 
watched Syracuse’s heartbreaking loss 
to Indiana in 1987. 

“I cried that ni g ht / * Hill recalled. 
Nearly a decade later. HOI was playing in 
foe championship game. His father died 
last season, and after a year of being 
disoriented. Hill is back and focused. 

And for all the talk about zones and 
traps, Monday nig h t belonged to play- 
ers. The question was, as always, which 
ones. 
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:’s Michelle Martiniak, left, stealing the ball from Sandla Roundtree of Georgia In the NCAA final. 


Tennessee Wins 4th Championship 


By Karl Hente 

Washington Past Service 


CHARLOTTE, North Carolina — 
Tennessee played with poise and ex- 
perience, to shut down Saudia 
Roundtree, Georgia’s point guard and 
the Naismith national player of the year, 
and win a record fourth women’s Na- 


men’s or women’s basketball coaches to 
win at least four NCAA tides. 

The freshman forward Chamiqne 


Holdsdaw led the Lady Vols with 16 
points and 14 rebounds. But she was just 


Womin'sNCAA 


tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
championship, 83-65, before a sellout 
crowd of 23,000 at Charlotte Coli- 
seum. 

The Lady Vols. who also won NCAA 
titles in 1987. 1989 and 1991, played 
what Coach Pat Summit! said was as 
close to a perfect game as she has 
coached in 22 seasons at Tennessee. 

Summitt is one of three Division I 


points and 14 rebounds. But she wasjust 
one of a number of contributors. 

Tiffani Johnson (16 points) and 
Pasben Thompson (12 points, 11 re- 
bounds) helped Tennessee dominate in- 
side. The point guard Michelle Mar- 
ciniak. named the Final Four’s most 
outstanding player, added 10 points and 
kept the tempo to Tennessee's liking. 

Most importantly, Tennessee’s gnaxd 
larina Davis stifled Roundtree, keeping 
the senior all-American off balance all 
night and holding her to just eight points 
on 3-o f- 14 shooting. Roundtree had six 
assists, but also six turnovers. 

La'Keshia Frett, a forward, posted 


trailing 42-37 at halftime, they shot just 
27 percent the rest of the way. Overall, 
they missed 19 of 24 3-point attempts. 

Georgia was taken out of foe game 
from the opening tip — delayed 15 
miimtRg because the Tennessee mascot 
ripped apart a stuffed red bulldog and 
showered the court with confetti. 

Tennessee went inside time and a gain 
to Johnson and Thompson, buildmg a 28- 
19 lead 7V5 minutes before halftime. Frett 
provided the only offense for the Lady 
Bulldogs, hitting five jumpers from be- 
tween 10 and L5 feet in a four-minute 


game-highs of 25 points and 16 ‘re- 
bounds for the Lady Bulldogs. But after 


Georgia’s Tracy Henderson scored 
12 of her 16 points in the second half. 
But the Lady Vols would not be denied, 
and after Pten Irwin’s 3-pointer cut foe 
lead to 70-58 with 5:40 to play, Ten- 
nessee scored 13 of the game’s next 17 
points and began to celebrate. . - 
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soccer The Italian federation 
said Monday it was taking discip- 
linary action against Inter MOte/s . 
president, Massimo Moratti, for 
criticizing a referee after his team ’s 


Spurs Perfect for March, Matching ’71 Lakers 


Aruba’s World Cup Hopes Die 


2-1 defeat Sunday by Ficrentina. 
“With so many players absent and 


“With so many players absent and 
having above all to play against the 
referee and linesmen as well, losing 
is to be expected/’ he was quoted 
as saying. (Reuters) 

•The German Federation said 
Monday it would investigate 
Mebmet SchoD’s alleged slap of 
StephaneChapoisatattheendofthe 
game Saturday between Bayern Mu- 
nich and Barussia Dortnnmd. 
Chapuisat apparently strode Scholl, 
who scored the only goal of foe game 
fen- Bayern, before Scholl slapped 
faxnL Scholl denied he had touched 
Chapudsat and said die Swiss player 
had insulted and spat on him. 
Qtapuisat said Scholl had elbowed 
him during the game. (AFP) 


Aruba and Antigua- Barbuda are the 
first two nations eliminated from qual- 
ifying for the 1998 soccer World Cup. 

The Dominican Republic won, 3-1, in 
Aruba, for a 6-3 aggregate victory 
Sunday and will play me Netherlands 
Antilles in the second round of qual- 
ifying from the North and Central Amer- 
ican and Caribbean region. 

Antigua-Barbuda lost, 3-1, to Domin- 
ica, which advanced on 64 aggregate 
and will play Barbados in the second 
round. 

In the first second-round game, Ja- 
maica won, 1-0, away to Suriname. 

At least 635 games will be needed to 
narrow the 168 teams to foe 30 finalists 
who will join defending champion Brazil 
and host France. 


brazil Romario produced one of his 


best performances since joining Fla- 
mengo, scoring five goals in a 6-2 vic- 
tory over Olaria in the Rio de Janeiro 
championship Sunday. Romano finally 
resembled foe player who inspired 
Brazil to its World Cup triumph in the 
United States in 1994. Two of his five 
goals, admittedly scored against modest 
opposition, were from penalties. 

ARGENTINA Claudio Caniggia scored 
his fourth goal in as many games to 
spade Boca Juniors to a 2-1 victory 
Sunday over Ferro Carril Oeste in the 
Argentine championship. 

Caniggia, whose recent performances 
are helping him push a claim for re- 
turning to the Argot tine national team, 
struck in the 12th minute of the game 
against Ferro Carril Oeste, which lost 
for the first time in the tournament. 

(Reuters. AP) 


The Associated Press 

The San Antonio Spurs matched a 
National Basketball Association record 
set 25 years ago by the Los Angeles 
Lakers. The Lakers matched a feat foe 
Spurs accomplished last week. 

San Antonio beat Phoenix, 97-83, 
Sunday to finish with a 16-0 record in 
March, foe best month by a team in foe 
NBA since the Lakers went 16-0 in 
December of 1971 en route to foe best 
record in league history (69-13). 

The Lakers, meanwhile, moved to 4- 
0 on their five-game road trip by beating 
the Toronto Raptors, 111-106. The 


referring to the streak. “It was a chal- 
lenge for us, especially when we get 
30,000 of our fans here.” 

Lakers 111, Raptors 106 Los Angeles 
withstood a rally by Toronto to win. The 
Lakers will go for five successive road 
victories Tuesday night at Charlotte. 

Vlade Divac had 20 points and 19 
rebounds, Anthony Feeler scored 10 




on a road trip of four games or longer 
this season. They did it March 20-25 as 
part of their current winning streak. 

A crowd of 32^72 watched at foe 
Alamodome as San Antonio extended its 
Midwest Division lead over Utah to three 
games and its winning streak to 17. 

“This was the first night we really 
talked about it, ” Avery Johnson said. 


points during a late 164 burst and 
Cedric Cebauos had 15 off the bench. 

Hawks S3, Cadies 92 In Boston, 
Mookie Blaylock made two 3-point 
shots in foe last 26.6 seconds, including 
fiie game-winner at the buzzer, as At- 
lanta came back from a 5-point deficit in 
the final 52 seconds. 

Kings 105, C s wE s ts 100 In Sacra- 
mento, foe Kings shot 1 1 of 15 from the 
foul line in overtime, 31 of 43 overall. 

Ttafl BIuts 115, Hmrfefcs 100 hi 

Dallas, Arvidas Sabonis scored 21 


points and Clifford Robinson added 17 
as foe streaking Trail Blazers eased to 
their lOfo victory in 11 games and 
moved closer to securing a playoff berth 
for foe 14th straight year. 

Honwts tin, (MzzDm as In Van- 
couver, the Hornets snapped a two- 
game losing streak. 

P a c e rs 110, Hats 100 In Ind i a n ap olis, 
Antonio Davis started in place of Dale 
Davis, who was disciplined for arriving 
late to a team meeting, and scored all 21 
of his points in the first half. 

Cflpparr 110 , Tsnberwdves 107 In 
Minneapolis, Rodney Rogers had a sea- 
son-high 25 points mid Loy Vaught had 
16 points and 13 rebounds for the Gip- 
pera. 

In a game, reported in Utter editions 
Monday: 

— sate so, Kniefcs 79 hi Orlando, file 
Magic clinched the Atlantic Division 
title behind a 32-point outburst by Sha- 
guille O’Neal. Orlando tied the record- 
tor fewest turnovers in a game (3). 
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HtowYert 21 32 22 14 — 7* 

OriaMb 27 21 2» 17-98 

. H-Yj Mo son 7-11 M 1 41 Ewing 13-25*4 
'M.OsGrairi 11-17 1-4 2£OKaal 11-71 10-13 
.32: Hardaway 8-16 1-220. IM he u ed s Wee 
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riafsts- N.Y. 1 7 Warn SMta aJ. Orkndo 
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tea mm 36 33 29 26-118 
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Drttas 27 23 t» 32-100 

P: CJtobfnson 7-13 0-0 17) Schools 9-11 3- 
321. □: McOood 4-16 3-4 1ft Dumas 6-14 3- 
4 15. Robocnds— Portland 51 CSCrtOdata 7), 
DrflOB 47 (Jones ID.Awlltl P0ritond38 
(SWCMMM3J, Doan 29 (Kidd UD. 
Osvtorad 18 27 IS 31 11—100 

Sae rM e nta 21 27 21 20 16— 105 

C: MBs 9-1 8 04 lft Brandon 8-16 3-4 2a S: 
Grant 9-10 14-17 3ft Richmond 9-16 7-9 30. 

Re beond s Cleveland 53 (Cage 111, 

S uuuuw do 51 (Grad 1(0. Assists— 

Oeveheid 23 (Lang 6). Sacramento 22 

(Owens 5). 


ftsoronnsiaN 

Seattle 1 0 14)00 — 

COfifcmta 0 0 X00 Vi 

Oakland 0 0 J000 ft 

Texas 8 0 JJ00 ft 


EAVT DIVISION 

W L PCX. GB 
AOatfa 0 0 .000 — 

Florida 0 0 400 - 

Monbed 0 0 M0 — 

Mew York 0 0 .000 — 

PMfadetoNO 0 0 J00Q — 

cemuLDmsiOH 

Chksgo 0 0 MO — 

OiKfnnaa 0 0 M0 — 

Houston 0 0 M0 — 

petsbwQh o o an - 

St Loots 0 0 ,000 — 


PModelgtito 11 18 j79 

Son FnmcisCD 12 20 J75 

Mon treal 9 18 333 

Rortdo 9 22 290 

WHOWiniMi mgm 
PWtodtopWo ft Reodtog (AA) & Be. 9 ton. 
San Diego 7. 51 Louis 6 
Oevaland&antinoafl3 
Kansas City X Madrato l, six lndngfc rata 
Cagforafa X Los Angeles l 
MSwootae la Toronto 3 


Data 2 0 1-3 

Chicago 13 1—5 

Flrtf PwM: (Mtogue 18 (Modem). Z D- 
. CSchrtst 20 CSydoc Adams) (pp). X C- 
Probert 14 (Oreflos, SmIBi). Seated Pertodr 
C-5utterl3(Shontx,PRtoBft.XC-Prabert < 15 
Cavort, Suter). ft OAmonle 28 CStndh. 
MWtiQfis). Third Prated: DAdrans 20 
(Mleuwendyk, Harvey). 8. C-Shoatr5 (Suttor, 
CheSas) (enl. Shot* as goal: D- 10-1 04—25. 
C- 16-14-6—36. Conies: D-ttUaduk. Mooft 
C-BeHour. 


siWDons. ASeSco Madrid 7ft 
Barcelona 67, Valenda 64, Espanyol 59, Real 
Betts 57, Tenertf* 5ft Reol Madrid 5ft Com- 
postela 54, Deportfvo Conan 5ft Red So- 
Oedad 5ft GaBo Vigo 4X Racing Santander 
41,OriedQ4aZarogaaa 39, Spotting Ggan 37, 
Royo Vtftecono37, Attdegc B8boo3& Sevflta 
3ft VbBodold 3ft ARmoda 3X Meldo 3ft 

Safaraancn 27. 


SooqerCup 


Rada JC Kratoode ft A]n Anatertara 0 
Fortona Snort a Vtlesse Amhem 0 


wuwmK vs. SUIUM 

■OMMXWSeNMPOHE 
Ptothtontafdnos:5M 
Rendh Opentog match abstdaned 
cause atrxrin. 


GaaBdex lafleldecr an astogamert to Ohio- 
boon C2ty. Bought contncts of KMn Bster 

and Kurt Srthsed, tofieideis. F 

TDROHi»-Asslgned Randy Knan calch- 
er.forasslgmnent Bou gh t md rac ti of Juan 
SanueL ooltMder, and Brian Bahcrav 
(Artier, from Syracuse, IL 



H.T. Rangers 

0 1 

3-4 

NAC Breda ft SCHeeremeenl 

TDAWCITI^MC 1 

I u n r u r v 

■ IM Ptatwt- 




IKflNblllUNS 1 

■ n u w iv t i 

9 (Hendrfdoan). Sec 

sod Parted: 

M.Y^ 

WHtora H TBSaury ft PSV BrtcBioven 5 "" 

Iflll 


NHL Stamm hos 


Colorado 
U» Angeles 
San Diego 
SanRandseo 


0 0 Jiao — 

a o Jiao — 

o o mo — 

o o jxw — 


Otago 200 000 800 000-2 5 T 

seats* oao eio ooi oei— 3 g a 

fiZbratogo 

AAlMnda MCGasfcS (6 J, L Thames 
C73. Karchnra (71. Moraone 19), R. 
Hernandez (ft. Shoos (11) art Kariavfcra 
RJohnson, Ayala (3), M. Jackson (81. 
Qnttai(9). HiModoai)artWBson.W— 
Hurtoda 1-a L-SCnmO-l. HRs-Odcaga 
F.Thanas 01- Seattle Bragg 01. 


PMtadotohta 

N.Y.Rragms 

Florida 

Washington 

New Jeney 

Tempo Boy 

N.Y.Manden 


anAime Hvmi 
w L T 

I 40 22 13 

s 39 21 14 

38 2B 9 

36 29 11 

34 29 12 

34 29 12 

n 20 47 8 


Pts GP CA 
93 258 194 
92 256 210 
85 240 216 
83 215 189 
■0 198 181 
80 220 231 
48 207 293 


x-Pffisbuigb 

Montreal 

Boston 

Hartford 

Bufttoo 

OOunu 


46 26 4 96 340 261 

39 29 ■ 06 248 226 

36 » 9 81 261 253 
31 34 9 71 219 235 
2B 48 7 63 224 242 

15 56 4 34 170 270 


Period: H-Y.-Kovtdev 20 (Kurrl McSorteyXft 
N-Vw- Ko md Uu oe 17 (Momessa Berg). X 
N.Y. Rongn Mesrtra 46 (McSorteft. shots 
Ofl goal: N.Y.- 1X88-29. N.Y^ 4-10-10—34. 
CeaSea N.v.-Rlehfer. N.Y.-FUwitd, 

SadsrstiOm. 

Ptttsboigii 1 o 0—1 

PhBedetobla 1 0 3-4 

First Parted: P-Nedred 42 Oubo*. 

Bamraee). X P-LeOdr 45 Utndraft Ottoed 
(ppl.SecrartPertod-Nane.ThW Prated: P- 
LeOalr 46 (LArtrax Hawerdmw 37. 4. P- 
LeOoir 47 (Limfeox HaweirtiulO. ft P- 
Cortwmf (Oubn Dss|ardlns).She(seegos*: 
p. 7-3-7—17. P- 8-20-13—40. Gaeta: P- 
Banassa P-MadoU. 


itwibii A)n Arastortara Oft PSV 
BndtwwM6ft rb y ea oortRcltortrai>5aWAC 

Breda 4ft Sparta R o ttert ran 4ft Rada JC 
Kedcmde 4ft vmesse Arnhem JXHeeranveen 
4X Twerte EnsrtiededX Groningen 4ft RKC 
WoaMpt 3ft wnera II TOMB 3ft Foituna 
SHtort 2ft DeGra^dMpDoetoirtieai2X Go 
Ahead Eagles Deventer 2ft Vetondan 2V 
NECtWraegenlft Ulmddl7. 


Llverpoai X Aston VtooO 


ExtmunoN Results 


Major Uaquk Stjukhnos 


Caftorala 

DOM 

Otago 

Terns 

Owetond 

KarsasClty 

MfesMsata 

New York 

Btetoiara 

Ortdand 

Seetfie 

Boston 


y-Ddroh 

s-CMcogo 

SL Louis 

Toronto 

Wtonipefl 

Data 


W L T P*s GF GA 
58 12 5 121 299 164 
38 26 12 88 254 202 

31 31 14 76 205 230 

31 34 12 74 229 237 

33 38 5 71 257 272 

24 38 13 61 210 255 


19 11 

71 13 


16 14 

16 15 


16 15 

13 13 


15 16 

13 \S 


y-Catorodo 43 1 

Vancouver 30 3 

Calgary 31 3 

Anaheim 30 3 

Edm onto n 29 3 

Las Angeles 22 3 

SanJeee 18 5 

T-dadiedAfetonitte 
x-eflnebed ptoroff spot 


43 23 10 

30 32 15 

31 3M 11 
30 38 7 
29 3V 8 
22 38 17 
18 51 7 


96 300 222 
75 264 264 
73 222 222 
67 211 230 

66 223 283 
61 338 285 
43 235 329 


» Mneiii 

rinrrwi 


MBnoofcee 

11 

20 


EharDMOOH 



Toronto 

9 

22 


w 

L 

Pet 

SB 


NATIONAL LEAGUP 

Botitroore 

0 

a 

M0 

— 


W 

L 

Bastan 

0 

a 

JXO 

— 

U» Angeles 

18 

11 

Detea 

0 

0 

an 

— 

Attonto 

16 

10 

New York 

a 

0 

M0 

— 

SanDlago 

20 

13 

Toramo 

0 

a 

MO 

— 

CMcogo 

17 

12 


CENTRAL DIVISION 



New York 

16 

12 

Ctavetond 

0 

0 

M0 



Colorado 

19 

15 

Kansas aty 

0 

0 

M0 

— 

St Louis 

IS 

15 

MiwaokK 

0 

0 

M0 

— 

□fldnflalS 

13 

16 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

MO 

— 

Pttiburgh 

13 

16 

Otago 

a 

1 

jno 

ft 

Houston 

11 

16 


Bastoe 1 1 6-6 

MUe 0 3 3-5 

First Period: B-Ocies 23 (EM, BounjoeJ 
(pp). Second Period: B-Dane 20 (Buntdgft 
Ptaito) (pp).X B-MeLinn3{5limtoe0.ft B- 
Davrc 21 (LaFartataft BartrtgE). 5, B- 
Greseb ft. 7hW P i itod : B-Stump«J 18 
(Danohs RoMafQ (pp). 7, 8-0ales 24 
(Baurtot) (pp). ft B-Hefalnger ft. ft B- 
UFortdne 35 (Shornan). 1ft B-Rrtd X 
(McLararv Setter]. 11. B-ReJd 31 
(DAraeney) (sti). Shrts aa goto: B- n-U- 
21—46. B- 6-8-10—24. Ooata: B-Rantort. 
ft-Trefitov. 


Fratuna Duessehtart 1. 1860 Malta 1 
emu miWBe. Bayem Munldi 53 pabris. 
Barussia Dortmund 51. Banssia 
Morataa wg l o tach 41, VTB Stortgrat 37, 
Sctalke 37, Hambarg 3ft FreOnng 3X Bayer 
Levratarsen 31, KratsaRsetocX 3ft rB60 Mu- 
■ta 3ft Korisrahr 3ft Werder Bremen 3ft SL 
Paall 2ft Fortune DmeldarfZft B ntro drf 
Frsnh&trt 2ft Cologne 2ft Folic mart— 2ft 
■JertngviI7. 

nsuuui rant mvumk 

Ut&T«»e 2. Scg np dort u 4 
rrunmoti MBan 59. Jmenlus ST, 
FtofwtflDO 5ft Inter Aft Pbhw 4ft Inrtn 42 
RDraa4XSampdorta3ftVlcenia3ft-Udh)eee 
34 Atohado 3X Cog** 3X Nopofl 32, R- 
ocena 2ft Cr em no ea e 25. Torino 2ft Brat 2ft 
PodwoZl. 


CMUOEAM2CM 

mrr hound; sttoowi us 
AnSgwr and Brabuda 1, OoaBta 3 
(Dombta advanced an 6-4 aggregate). 
Araba 1, Dorttodaan RepubBc 3 
(Dandrtoan RepubOc advanced an 60 ag- 
gmgatrt. 

hCCOND rrOUNO, RR9T LCQ 
Suriname ft Jamta l 


MmgractonK.ru. 


API 11 mi * n_nTei rf* 

CUJTOUI*— Opttoned Qrtamto Pabntora 
autflslda', and Onto Ttenar, adetwr. to Vhn- 
cowec,PQ_ Put Sort Sandmen, p8rtier,on 
ISrtay rtMUed Rsfc ratroadtve to March 29. 
Put The HaitaMsG fnfleidK an dftday *- 
owed SSL Reassigned Dennis Springer, 
ptirtm to their mlnarJeogue carap. Desip- 
■wted Eduardo Porz aad Amort Ladrana, 
taflrtden, art Geo 8 Edsd and DovU 
Hctortdse, pB dm tor as tog t i meiB . Re- 
leased Rea TTn^ey, artebgr. . . 

cwaao-Bougto contract of Joe Mn- 
granb pMiac mat Nastmta AA. 
cunmjuw— Traded Mark Oort. ptWwr. 

to N.Y. Mats tor Ryai Thoapeon. aufflewra: 
and Rdd ComeSas. pb rti ra. Onttoned Car- 
neta to Buftota. AA. DeslgnaM Jose 
Irarito catcher, and Migel W8soarOUHtoUer, 
tor assignment. Bautfit contracts of Atnra 
EaibiaD art Sort Lotos, toflriders. and 
Toay Pena caMw horn ContooJUaora EL. 
Mrtgned Kerttert Perry, hnektorr Brian 
ortflcMec Brian Anderso n. Alb to 

Rotfcto. Recalled Darua laSrrit fSSm, 
town Bufhdo and put bfen on 60 -day dbabfed 
■SL 


Andre Agatat CB, ILS, d aL Goran hrant- 
ewfc Craatta.Xft tetirwL 


Puvm CHMnonHP 


Guingaaipl. LensO 

sruoMOft Airmne 61, Parts SG 6ft 
Metz5& Monaco 5& Ians 5&Mortpe8er 51, 
Gubiganp 5ft Raws 4ft Strasbourg 47. 
Nantes 47, Lyaa 4ft Basfla 4X U Howe 42, 
Comtes 37, Barttoow 36, Nice 3ft St Etienne 
3ft UDe 3ft Gtrtbgnen 27, Matigees 22. 


Loratem flaei ecame Suodw althe S&5 
atmem The Pteym OmapiarmMp. ptey«d 
an Ora TPC at SagtaftWy^, per72 
Stortum Ceame In Vontn ttodr* Bach. tea. 

(IIP ootoee nrwmft 

Fred Couples 66-72-6M4-278 

C. fAortgeaterie, Brit 71-69-66-68—274 


Deporim Cnruno ft AtoMcBOhoo 0 
ASeUco Madrid I. Real Madrid 2 
Altocela ft Barcetanc 1 
Teoettteft VcI en cie l 


Tommy Tota 
Fuzzy Zedra 
Rocnj Mediate 
Kenny Perry 
David Dustri 
Tara Lehman 


69- 64-69-73— .274 
£6-70-72-67—275 
7*6946-66—2)5 
65-71-7069—275 
7066-66-71—275 

70- 7M7-67—27S 


MiurAimz-Put cal aaeft Brtan 
Gtoans and jande McAmhera, ptkbea, at 
ISstoy rtsttotad BsL R eaatoaetf ManhoH 
Bta tart M Rgyes. ptMta. to Dub Moer- 
toagMcanp. Oplfaned Mob Loretta, taflrtd- 
er. to New Orleonft AA. BoogM cnnl nej of 
Chris Capentes pneheo front Now Orleans. 

new WRK— Bought ambari of Stave 
Haem, pfehet ten ooluratea, IL. Reas- 
4taned Pwl Gtoon art RUi Manteieanb 
pttd^towtoerie o g o n u rH ip .PutPotKet- 
ty,2dtaenra . ai isrtoy tarwd CtL Re- 
^ RtartEtniiorara brtewer, art Matt 
Lute, QirifleUter.traniColuinbus. Announced 
Mae RonobaitcfKr, refused antgnraentto 
C0furntws.moHnghta tee agent. . . 


G. Write* N. Zealand 60-72-68-68— Z76 

VqayStogtLFfR 786*68-70-276 


ss*Tiu~Ass9iietf Gteg PMft 1st bora, 
Ota art Sd uew and Rated Carmona, 

■jrittai.toToawa.Pa- 

^lECM-QpHraed Darren OOm pBcter.to 
OttrtrtteraL Asrigned OdcHeUtoft pttch- 
ra. Erft Pnpgan, cotton and Lub Otlh; m- 
Itoktoi; to OtttofHPH CBy, AA. Oftorad Rare 


MAXIMAL LEMME 

ATiAin*— Put Oripper Jones. M base- 
ana an 15-day tfisobied lt& nriraodhe to 
Mrath 2t Opjtomd Joe BonmaU pod atgd 
Mbodoft pttteitoTony GRAwna taSeiden 
and Jeraicdne Dye and Daman Hatt* oot- 
Mdm to RMtmond. lt_ Retamed Rod 
Ntttrift fritter, and Alda Peaartft cotton 
to f&dvnart. Des/gnaled Dormfl Mcy, pttd>- 
e& far osrtgonent Bought cantracf of MSce 
Btafedft p8dnctoMi nchnond. 

Chicago— O plfavtod Stove Trattart, p«ch- 

a>to OtfdndcsSL. Ptri JawGuznm Pltter. 
on 15-day tfcsabied Sit. BougW cootects of 
UO Gaatez. tefertec art Brian Daneit 
cotta) tern tom, AA. Sari Malt Flam 
Intirtdav ond DawSmrtihaogto pOctiray to 
tom. 

C0UMM»-Piri Jaytaawfc OwenvcotteD 
an 15rtay dboMed «. relraadtae to Marti 
2X 

wouctom- BougWawtectoof jolinCat- 
getosL outfletoac B8 Sptora. briiebMc art 
Anthony Ybang, pBdw, tem Tucson. POL 
Asstgaad Ray Hatoat MWda) to Tocson. 
Ptri John Hudek, pBchac an lSdoy taririod 
Bst. rabnadhn to Marti 2ft Opftoaed Dean 
ptttrav to Ttaant Pd_ Re- 
adtod AMn ManmrvpBchec tern Tuscoa. 

*“««ta»-DetaWed Esteban Van, 
fritter, tor . amlgnnenL Rel e a s e d Dfcn 
Jams, ootttetdec. Baugia caabacteof Bary 
Mawri, Mdan FJ». Sariangeto, auffieidea 
-ratdAirtyStanMeralatofieMebftanOltoHn, 

IL- Moved Thn Lda catcher, ten 15-day 
dMMed IrttodIMtoy rteririedtet 

. MR* YMK— Opttaoed Ryan Thampeon. 
ouJtteidai and Reid Comtax tritter, to Har- 

faac tL. ABlgned Jorry Bnomb MtoMer, to 

Norfcte. Put Juan Acevnda plttv, 15-duy 
«MbtodBtt Bought cotriradBi Part Mpt 

aid Bob MacDanaM pMios Rey Onna 

riwUttg and Kerin Roberson, euffidda^ 

Inw Matofc OpBaaed Perira a 
pllcter,taNartbfciu 
FimAoeUrilUr-PtaTaiiyLAignmoal- 

Ob 1 dO rtpy dbtetod BsL Sant Stove 
Pray, pfcber, to jbetr -tnbmr leflflue amp. 
Agreed to tents srtBi Tory MidhoBand and 
Rtt pHdwn, art Pete mcavtgla 
outflrider. 

*7. mats— Des i gnated Jose OBva Wbdd- 
eft tor aarignasri. Pot Ton Pegnoft catt- 
ed on 15rtay dtaobtad Rift taeadtoe to 
Matt 2A BeugM teatectoal M Btatita 
atttes and W88e McGee, oiitSabtao tow 
LoutevKsAA. 
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New Zealand rugby fans — and a kme wolf — at the International Rugby Sevens tournament in Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong Sevens: A Colony Scrums 
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By Kevin Murphy 

International ffendd Tribune 

_ Three drunken Westerners came rnn- 
mng down the middle of fee street in the 
bar district of Wanchai. They woe dad 
in bright rugby shuts, as if that could 
protect them from a collision, scream- 
ing’’ Jimmy! Jimmy! Jimmy!” 

'Ah,” said a local taxi driver, as ooe 
erf tite drunks leaped a street divider and 
raced pest, probably to his next drink. 
“Rugby Sevens.” 

No sp orting event in Hong Kong bet- 
ter captures the city’s frenetic lifestyle 
than (he seven-player teams’ interna- 
tional rugby party over the last weekend 
in March- 

No spectacle, either, gives the tens of 
thousands of expatriates who live in 
Hong Kong a better chance to gulp beer 
and carry on the way they might Jn the 
bleachers, terraces or outers of stadiums 
at home hi North America, die British 
Isles or tbe Antipodes. 

Horae racing ordinarily dominates 
the sporting scene- Punters regularly fill 
the Happy Valley racetrack for Wed- 
nesday night fixtures and intense wager- 
ing. Soccer runs a distant second far 
Haag Kong natives. 

But the Sevens, an increasingly ram- 
bunctious institution now in its 21st 
year, is westernized Ham -Kang’s big 
day out, even though at fins time of tbe 
year the gray-blanketed skies often un- 
leash downpours. . 

Saturday and Sunday' in the Hong 


Kong Stadium’s spanking new southern 
stand is like the frenzied March Gras in 
New Orleans. No one -wants the party to 
finish, or to have to wake to the next day 
for another day at the office or a long 
flight homei 

“It’s tbe one time of the year I’m not 
in tbe minority,” said one New Zeal- 
ander working in Hoag Kong and 
dressed for die day head-to-toe in na- 
tional coins, indistinguishable from her 
many co un tr y men who fly 10 hous to 
get here for the bash. 

Twenty-four national t«am« play 
nearly 60, 14-minute games over three 


of the rugby union crush relative gnats 
from Taiwan, Hong Kong, Sri Lanka or 
Malaysia oo their way to a final that 
usually features Australia, New Zealand 
or die seven-player team specialist, 
HjL 

Tbe action is nonstop on Saturday 
and Sunday and starts eartym the morn- 
ing. Match after match rolls on in a 
competition where teams knocked out 
in the early going get the chance to 
square off for honors in second- and 
fond- tier cha m p io nships, the Plate and 
foe Bowl, respectively. 

With only seven players each, teams 
waste little time in grinding scrams or 
rough stuff at the bottom of the ruck. 
They push instead to open the field up as 
mochas possible and get die hall to their 
fastest men — and off they go. 

The result Snndity was true to form as 
New Zealand's All-Blacks defeated 


Fiji, their South Pacific neighbors and 
fierce rivals, 19-17. for the Cop in a 
match where the speed of passing, 
crunching tackles and breakaway open- 
field running set die two rides for above 
the competition. 

At one point, with the score tied 7-7, 
and 40,000 fans roaring, the acrobatic 
Fijians had New Zealand pushed back to 
foe end tine. But then 20-year-old Chris- 
tian Cullen sidestepped three or four 
Fijians and broke loose in a slashing run 
typical of his electric play throughout 
the weekend before flicking foe ball at 
die halfway line to bis speeding team- 
mate Waisake Masirew, who pm New 
Zealand in front 

New Zealand won after a tense hard- 
fought second half, joining France, 
winch beat Hong Kong, 45-12, for foe 
Hate and Japan, which outpaced Nam- 
ibia, 55-12, far the Bowl as champions 
in dieir respective competitions. 

Next year, when New Zealand re- 
turns to seek a fourth straight title, will 
be a pivotal one for Hong Kong with its 
retain to Chinese rule. 

But despite some wonying signs that 
the July transfer of sovereignty might be 
rocky, local rugby fans got some good 
news over the weekend. 

Wei Jizhong, secretary general of 
China's Olympic Committee was an 
official guest at the Sevens and was 
reported as saying that China hopes to 
join the International Rugby Board later 
tins year and field a team in the 1998 
Hoag Koag Sevens. 


The Associated Press 

CINCINNATI — John 
McShetry, who was the 
home-plate umpire for the 
opening day baseball game 
between the Cincinnati Reds 
and the Montreal Expos, died 
cm Monday after collapsing in 
the first inning. 

A Reds’ doctor said it was 
likely that he had suffered a 
major bean attack. 

“Major league umpire 
John McS berry was pro- 
nounced dead at 3:04 P.M. 
BST,” a spokeswoman at the 
University of Cincinnati Hos- 
pital said. 

The game was stopped 
when McSherry, 51, col- 
lapsed, and it was postponed 
about 75 minutes later. The 
game was rescheduled for 
Tuesday. 

“He probably had a 
massive coronary." said 
Richard Jolsou, one of the 
Reds* doctors. 

The collapse occurred ai 
2:09 PM. EST, two minutes 
after tbe game began. A fellow 
umpire, Tom Haiti on, left for 
the hospital soon after an am- 
bulance took away McSherry. 

McSherry walked away 
from home plate seven 
pitches into the game and mo- 
tioned to the other umpires 
before collapsing on tbe 
warning track in front of a 
tunnel near tbe backstop. 

Witnesses said McSheny 
had not regained conscious- 
ness when he was taken to a 
hospital with rescue workers 
pumping his chest 

McSheny, listed at 328 
pounds (149 kilograms), had 


pounds (149 kilograms), had 
medical problems in the 
past 

He was named a crew chief 
in July 1988. replacing Lee 


Weyer, who died of a heart 
attack two weeks earlier. 

Last August he was forced 
to leave a game between At- 
lanta and Chicago because of 
heat exhaustion. 

In 1993, he left a game in 
Cincinnati against Los 
Angeles after becoming til in 
87-degree heat. 

McSherry was forced to 
leave Game 7 of the 1992 
National League playoffs be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Atlanta 
in the second inning because 
of dizziness. 

A year earlier, he collapsed 
because of dehydration dur- 
ing a game between St Louis 
and Atlanta. 

McSherry became a mem- 
ber of the National League 
staff on June 1. 1971. 

Earlier in Cincinnati, the 
77th annual Findlay Market 
parade, a Cincinnati Reds’ 
tradition, began as scheduled 
despite temperatures in the 
30s Fahrenheit and snowfall 
totaling about two inches 
(five centimeters.) 

The Reds’ owner. Marge 
Scbon, beeped the hom of a 
fire truck and sounded the 
siren to begin the parade 
through the city's downtown 
to Riverfront Stadium. 

Sparky Anderson, the 
former Reds' manager, led 
(be way as grand marshal. 

Andrea Thomas, who was 
marching with the Taft High 
School band, said she knew 
that tradition would win out 
over the weather. 

“I knew they were going to 
do it,” die said. “They’re al- 
ways prepared.” 

■ Games Postponed 

The Colorado Rockies 
were en route from Denver to 


Philadelphia on Sunday when 
the Phillies postponed the 
opener, originally set for 
Monday, to T uesday night be- 
cause of a forecast of heavy 
rain. As such, the Rockies 
were among the last to know 
— or to believe the news was 
true. 

It was an airline employee 
who told the Rockiesf trav- 
eling secretary. Peter Durso, 
and the media relations di- 
rector, Mike Swanson, about 
the Phillies’ decision. 

The general manager. Bob 
Gebbard, and Manager Don 
Baylor learned about it from 
the driver of their equipment 
truck after they had arrived ai 
the Philadelphia airport 

The fact that the temper- 
ature was in tbe 50s with no 
threatening weather in sight 
as the team disembarked from 
its charier flight made some 
of the Rockies skeptical. 

Most players didn’t find 
out until the team checked 
into its downtown hotel, 
where hotel employees and 
television reports confirmed 
the news. 

“Peter went around and 
told everybody, but they 
thought he was playing the 
biggest April Fool's joke." 
Swanson said. 

"The players were asking 
me if it was true, and I told 
them, yes, but nobody would 
believe me.” 

Rockies officials ex- 
pressed surprise at the Phil- 
lies' decision. 

“Unless they have a lot 
more accuracy in their weath- 
er reports than any other place 
in die country, a lot can hap- 
pen overnight,” Gebhard 
said. “This is the earliest I've 
heard of an opener being 


called off in my 32 years in 
the game.” 

The decision to postpone 
was made before the Rockies' 
charter plane left Denver at 2 
PM., but the infonnatiori 
wasn't relayed to the team 
before departure. 

“If they had told us, w£ 
could have had a workout at 
home.” Baylor said. 

“It was beautiful in Den 1 
ver. The players could have 
spent one more night at home 
with their families.’ ’ 

In Cleveland, a snowfall of 
up to seven inches forced the 
Cleveland Indians to call off 
their game with the New York 
Yankees. 

The snow fell during the 
morning rush hour, snarling 
traffic and forcing the post- 
ponement of the American 
League champions' opening 
day game. 

A spokesman for the city, 
Joe Skrabec said: 

“We got 40 salt trucks out 
this morning once it started 
snowing, bur I guess you 
could said it’s a cruel April 
Fool’s joke on Cleveland.” ■ 

The game was rescheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon, with 
warmer temperatures and 
partly sunny sides in the fore- 
cast 

On the East Coast, rain 
ruined other opening game 
plans Monday, as tbe Bal- 
timore Orioles' season open- 
er against Kansas City was 
also postponed. 

The 1996 major league 
season was officially 
launched Sunday night when 
the Seattle Mariners beat the 
visiting Chicago White Sox 
in the first regular season 
game ever played in the 
month of March. 


Mariners Do It Again: 
Rally Tops White Sox 


e Again 


The Associated Press 

Picking the National Hockey League's player of the 
month for March is a no-brainer- Thitadetphia forward John 
LeCkur? Washington goalie Jim Gainey? Both? 

Tbe pair completed spectacular performances in March 
as LecLair scored force goals Sunday to lead the Flyers 

HHLKoiapar 

past Pittsburgh, 4-1 ,m Philadelphia, and Carey aflowedjost 
one goal in Washington’s 1-1 tie with Tampa Bay. LeClair 
had 15 goris and eight assists in March, giving him 47 goals 
and 43 assists for 90 points for the season. 

LeCfeur’s goals gave him his second hat trick in foe last 


eight games. He has scored in eight of the Flyers’ last nine 
games. His second goal of foe game 37 seconds into the final 
period snapped a 1-1 tie and proved to be foe game-winner as 
foe Flyess won their fifth straight. 

’ Carey had two straight shutouts and fWem March before 
giving up-Roman Hamrlik’s goal with eight minutes left in 
regulation on Sunday. He had extended his career-best 
shutout string to 200 minutes, 4 seconds before giving up 
foe goal. He finished with 23 saves against the Lightning. 

In other games, Dave Reid scored twice in the thnd period 
to give Boston a 6-5 victory over Buffalo. The Rangers beat 
foe Islanders, 4-1. Detroit won its 58th game, 8-1, over St 
Louis. Chicago beat Dallas. 5-3. Anaheim beat San Jose, 4- 
2, and Winnipeg cratshot Calgary, 4-1 - 


The Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Baseball's 
earliest start ever ended with 
another late- timing victory 
tsy the Seattle Mariners. 

Seattle, whose 43 comeback 
victories last year were a rea- 
son foe 1995 American 
League West championship 
banner was raised in pregame 
ceremonies, did it again. 

Alex Rodriguez singled 
borne the winning run with 
one out in the 12th timing 
Sunday night, lifting Seattle 
over foe Chicago White Sox, 
3-2, in foe first major league 
game played in March. 

Randy Johnson struck out 
14 in seven timings — part 
ofa team record-tying 21 
strikeouts by Seattle pitchers 
— and Frank Thomas hit a 
two-run homer for Chicago. 

The Mariners scored the 
tying nm in foe ninth on an 
RBI double by AL batting 
champ Edgar Martinez, and 
won it in foe 12th on an error, 
a double and a single. 

Edwin Hurtado, tbe fifth 
Seattle pitcher, was foe win- 
ner. 


Simas, a rookie, was 
Chicago's seventh pitcher. 

Until Sunday night, base- 
ball ’s earliest opener was on 
April 2. 1984. This one game 
lasted 4 hours and 7 minutes. 
By the time it ended, it was 
already April back in Chica- 
go. 

Baseball, hoping to recover 
from last year’s attendance 
drop of an average 20 percent, 
unveiled its new “What A 
Game” ad campaign on the 
outfield fence. 

Also making a colorful de- 
but were new red shirts that 
AL umpires will wear at times 
this year. Not seen, however, 
were any of the new, below- 
the-kneecap strikes that base- 
ball wants called this season 
to speed games. 

A sellout crowd of 57,467 
at the Ktiigdome saw Thomas 
homer in foe first — an inning 
in which Johnson struck out 
three. 

Johnson allowed only two 
more bits, and the 1995 AL 
Cy Young winner farmed 
Thomas in his next two ar- 
bais 
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Frank Thomas, of the White Sox, hitting the first; 
home run of the new season against the Mariners! 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Haunting Ibices 


W ASHINGTON — One 
of the causes of para- 
noia in America is the tele- 
phone answering machine 
and its sister known as voice 
mail. More and more people 
are answering their phones 
less and less, and we simply 
have no way to get a live 
person on the other end of the 
line. 

In the beginning 1 accepted 
it as part of the new com- 
munications 


maybe you're over at the 
Marriott Hotel in Rosslyn up 
to your old tricks of a 
noonday siesta. What I really 
chink is that you're right there 
but just don't want to pick up 
your phone because it would 
mean work. Don't call roe 
back, Bergen, because my an- 
swering machine doesn’t take 
messages from dead bodies 
like you.” 



□ 


Buchwald 


world. But 
lately I've 
lost my 
cool. 

The other 
day I called 
Bergen at 
The Wall 
Street Journ- 
al. Bergen's 
voice came on the phone. 
"This is Howard Bergen, and 
I'm not here now. Leave your 
name and Social Security 
number and I’D call you 
back.” 

Instead of doing as Bergen 
wanted me to, I screamed into 
the mouthpiece: "If you're 
not there, where are you, Ber-' 
gen? Out for one of your fam- 
ous three-hour lunches, or 


Queen’s Early Letters 
To Be Sold at Auction 

Age nee France- Presse 

LONDON — Three letters 
written by Queen Elizabeth II 
shortly before her 1947 mar- 
riage to Prince Philip, with 
glimpses into her betrothal 
and her fiance, will be sold at 
auction later this month, it 
was reported Monday. 

The letters written to the 
late Betty Shaw, who was 
preparing a book about die 
royal family, were being sold 
by a relative of Shaw. The 
tetters go on the block April 
25 at Oevedon auctioneers 
near Bristol. 


I kept going. I needed an 
ink cartridge for my fax ma- 
chine. When I got through to 
the 800 number to order one, a 
voice said, "Thank you for 
calling Faxamoto. If you want 
information concerning your 
line of machine, press 1. If 
you want to purchase sup- 
plies, press 2. If you want to 
know what the weather is in 
Tokyo, press 3. 

“Whatever you do, we 
cannot take your call, but we 
will offer a program of Strav- 
insky. To receive this music, 
press 5 and then the number 
of your machine. Pressing 6 
will get you nowhere — but if 
you press 7 you will be given 
a Hold number, which you 
must remember if you ever 
talk to one of our agents. 

"Our offices are open from 
Monday to Friday, except in 
New York, Singapore, Sri 
Lanka and Detroit. You may 
find out when they are open 
by pressing 9." 


□ 


My final call was to my 
daughter in BOSIOTL 

It was her voice on the an- 
swering machine. 

"Hi, (his is Jennifer. I'm 
not here now. If you would 
like to get me. I'll be at 555- 
8907, or 555-5674, or I may 
lake a cheap trip to Greece. If 
this has anything to with 
money, call my father. Don't 
speak until you hear the 
burp." 


Movie Helps Germans to Mourn War Dead 


By Marc Fisher 

Washington Post Service 


W ASHINGTON — Paralyzing snow. 
Starvation. Fire. Shrapnel. Mutii 


Starvation. Fire. Shrapnel. Mutiny. 
Murder. Anarchy. Suicide. Fratricide. Fu- 
tility. 

“Stalingrad” the movie, like the siege in 
which more than a million people starved, 
froze to death or were killed, is a pantheon of 
plagues. To the American eye. trained by 
Hollywood, it is a war movie. 

But it is a German war movie, a German 
film about World War n in which Hitler is a 
distant presence, one overwhelmed by the 
reality of battlefield carnage. This is a movie 
about ordinary kids, and it is a sympathetic 
portrait, which may seem entirely natural to 
the American war movie fan. But to a German 
audience, the very notion of Nazi soldiers 
being portrayed as thinking, feeling beings is a 
novelty. 

“Stalingrad" is the story of one platoon in 
the German 6th Array — 260,000 soldiers, of 
whom 6,000 made it home. 

In American war films, a few waves of 
anonymous men will die, along with a couple 
of second-tier characters, and perhaps one of 
die stars. 

In director Joseph Vilsmaier's “Stalin- 
grad," there is no such dramatic restraint. 
There cannot be. It is a dark and violent film, 
a 141 -minute portrait of the unrelenting 
bloodletting of Hitler's hopeless suicide mis- 
sion on the Volga. 

To see the film here, in an unusually well- 
dubbed version, is to wonder at Hitler's mo- 
numental stubbornness, to learn anew the 
horrors of war in a straightforward dramatic 
style free of the craven manipulations of an 
Oliver Stone. 

But to see the film in Germany, where it 
drew a strikingly older-than-average audi- 
ence, was to gain insight into the repressed 
pain of the wartime generation and the studied 
emotional ignorance of those who have fol- 
lowed. 

I watched “Stalingrad” in Berlin, sitting 
behind a row of Germans in their 60s and 70s. 
They wept from start to finish, from the open- 
ing scenes of German boys in uniform, frol- 
icking on die Italian coast, playing cards, 
drinking beer, writing letters, singing, whor- 
ing. 

These celluloid heroes could be refugees 
from Hollywood war pals movies with the 
tough Italian kid, the naive Irish street poet, the 
awkward but smart Jew and the quiet but 



was overwhelming: A single press report told 
the public char TV producers had obtained 
from Soviet archives a few hundred un- 
delivered letters from German soldiers at Stal- 
ingrad. Within a few weeks, more than 50,000 
Germans had contacted the network in die 


hope that one of the letters might be from a 
dative 


To Germans, Nazi soldiers being portrayed as feeling beings is a novelty. 


noble black. Except that these kids are all 
German. 

But off they go, orders to report to Russia. 
They joke about Hitler, write to their girls, 
make promises and wagers with their com- 
rades. 

German audiences didn’t know what to 
make of this. Young people I knew in Berlin 
told of siting agog, paralyzed with 
amazement that anyone would dare portray 
Nazi soldiers as innocent victims rather than 
evil co-conspirators. 

For many older viewers, who did not grow 
up with the reminders of responsibility and the 
preaching of pacifism that have been main- 
stays of Western German education for die 
past 40 years, “Stalingrad" raises no such 
moral questions about guilt and complicity. 
Instead, this audience murmured about sons 
and nephews who never returned, friends and 


relatives about whom not a word was heard — 
ever. 

“Stalingrad" was the answer to decades of 
unspoken prayer, that someone, someday 
might give the Germans permission to 
mourn. 

Within 20 minutes of the film's start, the 
German soldiers begin to die. They fall in 
eveiy posable way. They know the folly of 
their mission, but are powerless to resist. 
Some challenge their seniors, some seek to 
flee, sane escape life by their own hands. But 
all fell — most dying not at the hands of the 
Soviet Red Army, but by the farces of nature 
and die colossal stupidity of warand their own 
regime. 

Around the same rime as “Stalingrad's" . 
1993 German release, German television pro- 
duced a five-part series on the 50th an- 
niversary of the battle. The popular reaction 


relative who had never come back. 

After 50 years of pretending that life bad 
started anew in 1945. Germans have watched 
vi/jrh satisf action, fear anddisbeEef as the past 
pushed up new shoots over the past few years. 
The German psychoanalyst Margarete 
Mitscheriich wrote in “The Inability to 
Mourn" that her country had swept the Nazi 
years under the carpet, choosing instead to 
build a life without memories. 

. “If you don't go through this process of 
mourning, grief always remains as a deep- 
seated depression in a nation and in indi- 
viduals. too," Mitsdieiiich said 25 years after 
she wrote her bode. 

German film critics were sharply divided 
over “Stalingrad." Some baited it as a break- 
through, a chance for Germans finally to 
mourn their own, to discuss their loss publicly. 
But others could not accept any virion of the 
Nazi military that absolved the ordinary sol- 
dier of responsibility for the brutality and 
lawlessness of World War Q and genocide. 

There is no genocide m “Stalingrad,” only 
equal-opportunity death. In that, there is a 
strand of the normalcy for winch so many 
Germans yearn half a century later. 

But that striving for normalcy is politically 
tinged in Germany. It is the property, of the 
right wing, and the predominantly leftist film 
community there has rejected “Stalingrad’ ’ as 
propaganda for a new nationalism — a move- 
ment that is gaining favor among many con- 
servative intellectuals in Germany. 

“Stalingrad," however, is neither an apo- 
logia for ordinary Germans who like to think 
of themselves as victims of the Nazi regime, 
nor a brief for the pacifism that so many 
Gomans have embraced as proof that duty 
and their nation have changed. 

It is, rather, a war movie, a Goman version 
of the standard form. For decades, Germans 
have trooped off to the. cinema to see Hol- 
lywood war movies. All the greats, and many 
of the losers, of die genre pay regularly on 
German TV, and German children kam early 
on to root for die gimjrchewing Amis and 
against the sneering; buffoonisb Germans. 

Now those kids win have one movie where 
they can identify wife die German boys, and 
then watch as diey die, each and every one. 
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Astronomers Scramble to Track Streaking Comet 


By Kathy Sawyer 

Washington Post Sen-ice 


W ASHINGTON — Comet Hyak- 
utake is erupting in geysers of dust 
and vapor that resemble upside-down 
snowstorms as ir races Towanf rhe sunr^said-asnotiDiHerHaro^ 
setting up a scramble among astro- plied Research Crap. in Landover, Mary- 


secrets of die icy bah have had to work 
banter. Some thought they saw the 
comet's core breaking op, for example, 
but the expert consensus is, it’s not 
“Remember, this tiling is so close — 
and it's moving like a bat out of hell,” 


noxners trying to track the action. 

For a few nights last week, the most 
casual sky-watchers could see Hyak- 
utake almost overhead, between the Big 
Dipper and the North Star, as it streaked 
dose to Earth. 

The most visible “naked-eye" comet 
in 20 years, it had a glow that could be 
seen even through windows or rooftop 
skylights in the heart of a light-swamped 
city. But seen casually, it resembled little 
more than a dandelion fuzz-ball of light. 

Astronomers interested in probing the 


land. He used the Hubble Space 
scope to track the comet as if it were a clay 
pigeon at a skeet shoot, as a Hubble 
spokesman put it, zooming in for dose-up 
images of the comet’s core. 

The team missed its main target, instead 
capturing an area next to the care. The 
comet’s position was so hard to pinpoint. 
Weaver said, that “we could have wound 
up wife nothing at all. I was sweating." 

The images were taken March 25, as 
the comet whizzed past Earth at a distance 
of just 9 J million miles. They show sev- 


eral bright geysers spewing debris from 
the comet's icy nucleus on its sunward 
side. Weaver said, although they don’t 
show die core itself! 

Steven J. Ostro, of NASA's Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory in Pasadena,. California, 
used radar to study die' comers icy heart 
and found it quite small — less than two 
miles in diameter. 

“This is die first and, so far as I know, 
the only direct detection of the nucleus of 
Comet Hyakutake," he said. "We have 
touched the heart and soul of the 


comet," 

The little nucleus is fee source of all the 
material in the vast visible cloud, or coma, 
that surrounds it with a wingspan of per- 
haps i million miles or more, depending 
on the view. The comet's tail, visible only 
in darker viewing areas, could be 10 
million miles long, astronomers said 


WEATHER 


T HE controversial American film- 
maker Oliver Stone is planning a 
film entitled “Mexico” linking a polit- 
ical assassination with warring drug fac- 
tions, the daily El Flnanciero reported in 
Mexico City. The paper said that John 
Leone, who wrote Stone’s film “JFK,” 
has developed a script connecting drug 
dealers to fee 1994 killing of presidential 
candidate Luts Donaldo Colosfc. But 
Time magazine, in its latest edition, 
quotes Stone as saying he plans no 
movies at alL “I need a rest.” he told the 
magazine. Speculation has been rampant 
in Mexico City that Stone would direct a 
movie about the Zapatista rebels in the 
southern state of Chiapas after he paid 
them a visit March 25 — the day of the 
Academy Awards ceremony. "I thought 
Oscar week was a good time to do 
something else," Stone told Time, 
adding that he found elusive Zapatista 
leader Subconuuidante Marcos a 
“poet, philosopher and a very romantic 
figure.” The Mexican newspaper said 
Stone planned film ties the killing of 
Colosio in Tijuana in March 1994 into 
other matters, including drug trafficking, 
the Chiapas rebellion and corruption. 
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THEY’RE THE TOPS — Members of Boyz H Men accept the En- 
tertainers of the Year award at Soul Train ceremonies in Los Angeles. 
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North America 
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Phoolan Devi, India's so-called 
“bandit queen,” says she will run in 
upcoming elections for the India's Par- 
liament Devi, who earned her nickname 
for reportedly killing 20 men to avenge 
her rape, spent 1 1 years in jail awaiting 
trial on looting, murder and kidnapping 
charges before she was freed on tail in 
1994. She will run on the Socialist Party 
ticket from Mirzapur in Utter Pradesh 
stare, she told reporters in the state cap- 
ital Lucknow. 


Qy last year but they and his medical 
colleagues have been supportive, fee 
doctor said. “I haven’t decided about a 
sex-change yet but by its nature tran- 
sexual! ty means you end up having sur- 
gery.’ ’ One of Muirhead- Ail wood’s col- 
leagues said he planned to continue his 
medical career as a woman. 
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A rop surgeon who was part of a team 
of doctors that carried out successful hip 
replacement surgery last November on 
Queen Elizabeth, fee Queen Mother, 
hie admitted he leads a double life. Wil- 
liam Muirhead- Allwood. 49, decided 
to reveal his secret life and issued a 
statement as a British Sunday newspaper 


Tommy and Pamela Anderson Lee 
are suing Penthouse publisher Bob Gue- 
done over a stolen videotape feat shows 
the couple having sex. A lawsuit filed in 
Superior Court in Los Angeles asks the 
court to stop Gucdone from selling the 
tape and seeks 510 million in damages. 
They also want fee original tap*. The 
MtaeyCtaednuimerata*‘Bay; atch” 
star claim the tape, which they made 
themselves, was stolen by a construction 
worker at their home in Malibu last year. 
The lawsuit says Penthouse has acknow- 
ledged having the . tape. There was no 
comment from Gucdone. 


tokens of affection in front of the sing- 
er’s home and visit her seaside grave. 
The house has become a tourist attrac- 
tion for fens of Selena Quintanilla Pfirez, 
who was shot to death March 31, 1995. 
Yolanda Saldivar was convicted of 
murder and sentenced to life in prison. 
And if Justice of tbe Peace Eloy Cano of 
Harlingen, Texas, has his way, wounds 
from the comments that shock, jock 
Howard Stern made about Selena will 
not go unpunished. Cano issued. a war- 
rant for disorderly conduct almost a year 
ago after Stem made offensive com- 
ments about fee slain Tejano star and 
Hispanic culture following tbe killing. 
Stem also mixed in sounds of gunfire 
with a tape of Selena’s music and ri- 
diculed the shape of her body. Stem later 
apologized, tat the warrant means he., 
could be arrested as soon as he sets fbbt£' 
m Texas. Disorderly conduct is a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a maximum 
fine of $500. -. 
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was about to publish the stray. “For 
s called myself Sarah, and that 
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years! have i 
is how many of my friends know me,” 
Muirhead- All w ood . a father of two, said 
in a statement. The surgeon said bis wife 
has known about his double life for years 
and his two sons learned about it several 
months ago. He separated from his fam- 


Thousands rtf grieving fans made a 
pilgrimage to Corpus Christi, Texas, to 
remember the slain Tejano star Selena 
one year after she was gunned down by 
the former president of her fan dub. 
Fans traveled from across the state and 
from Mexico on Palm Sunday to leave 


An American director, Stacy Title, 
won top prize at tbe Cognac festival of 
detective movies in France for her first 
feamre, “The Last Supper.’’ Tide de- 
scribed fee film, made on an "ultra-low 
budget” and shot in 18 “very intense” 
days, as an “Arsenic and Old Lace” for 
the political ’90s.” 
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